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CHAPTER  XV. 

1636-1642. 
VILLEMARIE   DE   MONTREAL. 

pAUVERSlilRE     AND    THE    VoiCE     FROM     HkAVEN.  —  AlJHfe   OlIER. — 

Their  Schemes.  —  The  Society  op  Notre-Dame  ue  Mont- 
real. —  Maisonneuve.  —  Devout  Ladies.  —  Mademoiselle 
Mance.  —  Marguerite  Bourgeoys. — The  Montrealists  at 
Quebec.  —  Jealousy.  —  Quarrels.  —  Romance  and  Devotion. 
—  Embarkation.  —  Foundation  op  Montreal. 

We  come  now  to  an  enterprise  as  singular  in  its 
character  as  it  proved  important  in  its  results. 

At  La  Fleche,  in  Anjou,  dwelt  one  Jerome  le 
Royer  de  la  Dauversiere,  receiver  of  taxes.  His  por- 
trait shows  us  a  round,  bourgeois  face,  somewhat 
heavy  perhaps,  decorated  with  a  slight  moustache, 
and  redeemed  by  bright  and  earnest  eyes.  On  his 
head  he  wears  a  black  skull-cap;  and  over  his  ample 
shoulders  spreads  a  stiff  white  collar,  of  wide  expanse 
and  studious  plainness.  Though  he  belonged  to  the 
noblesse^  his  look  is  that  of  a  grave  burgher,  of  good 
renown  and  sage  deportment.    Dauversiere  was,  how- 
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ever,  an  eiitlm.siiistio  devotuo,  of  mystical  tendencies, 
who  wlHp[)(!d  liiniself  with  a  scourge  of  .small  chains 
till  his  shoulder's  were  one  wonnd,  wore  a  Ik^U  with 
more  than  twelve  linndrcd  shaip  points,  and  invented 
for  himst!lf  other  torments,  wiiich  (illcd  his  confessor 
with  admiration.'  One;  day,  while  at  his  devoticms, 
he  heard  an  inward  voice  conmiandint^'  him  to  heeome 
the  founder  of  a  new  Order  of  hospital  nuns;  and 
he  was  further  ordered  to  estahlish,  on  the  island 
called  Montreal,  in  Canada,  a  hospital,  or  flotel- 
Dieu,  to  he  conducted  hy  these  nuns.  liut  Mont- 
real was  a  wilderness,  and  the  hospital  would 
have  no  patients.  Therefore,  in  order  to  supply 
them,  the  island  must  first  be  colonized.  Dau- 
versiere  was  greatly  perplexed,  (^n  the  one  hand, 
the  voice  of  Heaven  must  be  obeyed ;  on  the  other,  he 
had  a  wife,  six  children,  and  a  very  moderate  fortune.'^ 
Again:  there  was  at  Paris  a  young  priest,  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  —  Jean  Jacques  Olier, 
afterwards  widely  known  as  founder  of  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice.  Judged  by  his  engraved  portrait,  his 
countenance,  though  marked  both  with  energy  and 
intellect,  Avas  anything  but  prepossessing.  Every 
lineament  proclaims  the  priest.  Yet  the  Abb^  Olier 
has  high  titles  to  esteem.  He  signalized  his  piety, 
it  is  true,  by  the  most  disgusting  exploits  of  self- 
mortification;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  strenu- 

^  Fancainp  in  Faillon,  Vie  de  il/"*  Mame,  Intrviluction. 

"  Faillon,  Vie  de  M^^  Mance  Intruditrtinn ;  Dollier  de  Casson, 
Ifist.  de  Montreal,  MS. ;  Lcs  Ven'tubles  Mptifs  des  Messieurs  tt  Dames 
de  Montreal,  25 ;  Juchereau,  33, 
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VISIONS.  —PRODIGIES. 


ous  in  his  efforts  to  reform  the  people  and  the  clergy. 
So  zealous  was  he  for  good  morals,  that  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  imputation  of  a  leaning  to  the  heresy  of 
the  Jansenists,  —  a  suspicion  strengthened  by  his 
opposition  to  certain  priests,  who,  to  secure  the  faith- 
ful in  their  allegiance,  justified  them  in  lives  of 
licentiousness.*  Yet  Olier's  catholicity  was  past 
attaintment,  and  in  his  horror  of  Jansenists  he 
yielded  to  the  Jesuits  alone. 

He  was  praying  in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Prds,  when,  like  Dauversiere,  he  thought 
he  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven,  saying  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles.  It  is  recorded 
as  a  mystic  coincidence  attending  this  miracle,  that 
the  choir  was  at  that  very  time  clianting  the  words. 
Lumen  ad  revelationem  Gentium;'^  and  it  seems  to 
have  occurred  neither  to  Olier  nor  to  his  biographer, 
that,  falling  on  the  ear  of  the  rapt  worshipper,  they 
might  have  unconsciously  suggested  the  supposed 
revelation.  But  there  was  a  further  miracle.  An 
inward  voice  told  Olier  that  he  was  to  form  a  society 
of  priests,  and  estiiblish  tliem  on  the  island  called 
Montreal,  in  Canada,  for  the  propagation  of  the  True 
Faith ;  and  writers  old  and  recent  assert,  that,  while 
both  he  and  Dauversiere  were  totally  ignorant  of 
Canadian  geography,  they  suddenly  found  themselves 
in  possession,  they  knew  not  how,  of  the  most  exact 
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*  Faillon,  Vie  de  M.  Olier,  ii.  188. 

2  Memoires  Autoi^raphes  de  M.  Olier,  cited  by  Faillon,  in  Ilistoire 
de  la  Colonic  Fran^aise,  i.  384. 
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details  concerning  Montreal,   its  size,   shape,  situa- 
tion, soil,  climate,  and  productions. 

The  annual  volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Relations^  issu- 
ing from  the  renowned  press  of  Cramoisy,  were  at 
this  time  spread  broadcast  throughout  France;  and, 
in  the  circles  of  haute  devotion^  Canada  and  its  mis- 
sions were  everywhere  the  themes  of  enthusiastic  dis- 
cussion ;  while  Champlain,  in  his  published  works,  had 
long  before  pointed  out  Montreal  as  the  proper  site  for 
a  settlement.  But  we  are  entering  a  region  of  miracle, 
and  it  is  superfluous  to  look  far  for  explanations.  The 
illusion,  in  these  cases,  is  a  part  of  the  history. 

Dauversiere  pondered  the  revelation  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  more  he  pondered,  the  more  was  he 
convinced  that  it  came  from  God.  He  therefore  set 
out  for  Paris,  to  find  some  means  of  accomplishing 
the  task  assigned  him.  Here,  as  he  prayed  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  he 
fell  into  an  ecstasy,  and  beheld  a  vision.  "  I  should 
be  false  to  the  integrity  of  history,"  writes  his  biog- 
rapher, "if  I  did  not  relate  it  here."  And  he  adds 
that  the  reality  of  this  celestial  favor  is  past  doubt- 
ing, inasmuch  as  Dauversiere  himself  told  it  to  his 
daughters.  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Joseph  ap- 
peared before  him.  He  saw  them  distinctly.  Then 
he  heard  Christ  ask  three  times  of  his  Virgin  Mother, 
"Where  can  I  find  a  faithful  servant?"  On  which, 
the  Virgin,  taking  him  (Dauversiere)  by  the  hand, 
replied,  "See,  Lord,  here  is  that  faithful  servant!" 
—  and  Christ,  with  a  benignant  smile,  rec- Iveu  him 
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THEIR  SCHEMES. 


into  his  service,  promising  to  bestow  on  him  wisdom 
and  strength  to  do  his  work.  ^  From  Paris  he  went 
to  the  neighboring  chateau  of  Meudon,  which  over- 
looks the  valley  of  the  Seine,  not  far  fi-om  St.  Cloud. 
Entering  the  gallery  of  the  old  castle,  he  saw  a  priest 
approaching  him.  It  was  Olier.  Now,  we  are  told 
that  neither  of  these  men  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
the  other;  and  yet,  says  the  pious  historian,  "im- 
pelled by  a  kind  of  inspiration,  they  knew  each  other 
at  once,  even  to  the  depths  of  their  hearts;  saluted 
each  other  by  name,  as  we  read  of  St.  Paul,  the  Her- 
mit, and  St.  Anthony,  and  of  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Francis;  and  ran  to  embrace  each  other,  like  two 
friends  who  had  met  after  a  long  separation."^ 

"Monsieur,"  exclaimed  Olier,  "I  know  your  design, 
and  I  go  to  commend  it  to  God,  at  the  holy  altar." 

And  he  went  at  once  to  say  mass  in  the  chapel. 
Dauversiere  received  the  communion  at  his  hands; 
and  then  they  walked  for  three  hours  in  the  park, 
discussing  their  plans.  They  were  of  one  mind,  in 
respect  both  to  objects  and  means;  and  when  they 
parted,  Olier  gave  Dauversiere  a  hundred  louis,  say- 
ing, "This  is  to  begin  the  work  of  God." 

They  proposed  to  found  at  Montreal  three  religious 
communities,  —  three  being  the  mystic  number,  —  one 
of  secular  priests  to  direct  the  colonists  and  convert 
the  Indians,  one  of  nuns  to  nurse  the  sick,  and  one 

1  Faillon,  Vie  de  3/""  Mance,  Introduction,  xxviii.  The  Abbe 
Ferland,  in  his  Histoire  du  Canada,  passes  over  the  miracles  in 
silence. 

2  Ibid.,  La  Colonic  Fran^aise,  i.  390. 
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of  nuns  to  teach  the  Faith  to  the  children,  white  and 
red.  To  horrow  their  own  phrases,  they  woukl  plant 
tlie  banner  of  Clirist  in  an  abode  of  desolation  and  a 
haunt  of  demons ;  and  to  this  end  a  band  of  priests 
and  women  were  to  invade  the  wilderness,  and  take 
post  between  the  fangs  of  the  Iroquois.  But  first 
they  must  make  a  colony,  and  to  do  so  must  raise 
money.  Olier  had  pious  and  wealthy  penitents; 
Dauversiere  had  a  friend,  the  Baron  de  Fancamp, 
devout  as  himself  and  far  richer.  Anxious  for  his 
soul,  and  satisfied  that  the  enterprise  was  an  inspira- 
tion of  God,  he  was  eager  to  bear  part  in  it.  Olier 
soon  found  three  others ;  and  the  six  together  formed 
the  germ  of  the  Society  of  Notre-Dame  de  Montreal. 
Among  them  they  raised  the  sum  of  seventy-five 
thousand  livres,  equivalent  to  about  as  many  dollars 
at  the  present  day.* 

1  DoUier  de  Casson,  Hisfoire  de  Montreal,  MS. ;  also  Belmont, 
Histoire  du  Canada,  2.  Juchereau  doubles  the  sum.  Faillon  agrees 
with  Dollier. 

On  all  that  relates  to  the  early  annals  of  Montreal  a  flood  of  new 
light  has  been  thrown  by  the  Abbe  Faillon.  As  a  priest  of  St. 
Sulpice,  he  had  ready  access  to  the  archives  of  the  Seminaries  of 
Montreal  and  Paris,  and  to  numerous  other  ecclesiastical  deposito- 
ries, which  would  have  been  closed  hopelessly  against  a  layman 
and  a  heretic.  It  is  impossible  to  commend  too  highly  the  zeal, 
diligence,  exactness,  and  extent  of  his  conscientious  researches. 
His  credulity  is  enormous,  and  he  is  completely  in  sympathy  with 
the  supernaturalists  of  whom  he  writes :  in  other  words,  he  identi- 
fies himself  with  liis  theme,  and  is  indeed  a  fragment  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  still  extant  in  the  nineteenth.  He  is  minute  to 
prolixity,  and  abounds  in  extracts  and  citations  from  the  ancient 
manuscripts  which  his  labors  have  unearthed.  In  short,  the  Abbe 
is  a  prodigy  of  patience  and  inihistry ;  and  if  he  taxes  the  patience 
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A   PERILOUS  OUTPOST.  9 

Now  to  look  for  a  moment  at  their  plan.  Their 
eulogists  say,  and  witli  perfect  truth,  that  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view  it  was  mere  folly.  The  part- 
ners mutually  bound  themselves  to  seek  no  return  for 
the  money  expended.  Tlieir  profit  was  to  he  reaped 
in  the  skies;  and,  indeed,  there  was  none  to  be 
reaped  on  earth.  The  feeble  settlement  at  Quebec 
was  at  this  time  in  danger  of  utter  ruin ;  for  the  Iro- 
quois, enraged  at  the  attacks  made  on  them  by 
Champlain,  had  begun  a  fearful  course  of  retaliation, 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  colony  trembled  in  the 
balance.  But  if  Quebec  was  exposed  to  their  fero- 
cious inroads,  Montreal  was  incomparably  more  so. 
A  settlement  here  would  be  a  perilous  outpost,  —  a 
hand  thrust  into  the  jaws  of  the  tiger.  It  would 
provoke  attack,  and  lie  almost  in  tlie  path  of  the 
war-parties.  The  associates  could  gain  nothing  by  the 
fur-trade ;  for  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  share  in 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  danger  apart,  the  place  was 
an  excellent  one  for  a  mission;  for  here  met  two 
great  rivers:  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  countless 
tributaries,  flowed  in  from  the  west,  while  the  Ot- 
tawa descended  from  the  north;  and  Montreal,  em- 
braced by  their  uniting  waters,  was  the  key  to  a  vast 
inland  navigation.     Thither  the  Indians  would  nat- 

of  his  readers,  he  also  rewards  it  abundantly.  Such  of  his  original 
authorities  as  have  proved  accessible  are  before  me,  including  a 
considerable  number  of  manuscripts.  Among  these,  that  of  Dollier 
de  Casson,  Histoire  de  Montreal,  as  cited  above,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  copy  in  my  possession  was  made  from  the  original  in 
the  Mazarin  Library. 
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urally  resort;  and  thence  the  missionaries  could  make 
their  way  into  the  heart  of  a  boundless  heathendom. 
None  of  the  ordinary  motives  of  colonization  had  part 
in  this  design.  It  owed  its  conception  and  its  birth 
to  religious  zeal  alone. 

The  island  of  Montreal  belonged  to  Lauson,  former 
president  of  the  great  company  of  the  Hundred  Asso- 
ciates; and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  son  had  a  monopoly 
of  fishing  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  Dauversiere  and 
Fancamp,  after  much  diplomacy,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  elder  Lauson  to  transfer  his  title  to 
them;  and  as  there  was  a  defect  in  it,  they  also  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  island  from  the  Hundred  Asso- 
ciates, its  original  owners,  who,  however,  resej  /ed  to 
themselves  its  western  extremity  as  a  site  for  a  fort 
and  storehouses.^  At  the  same  time,  the  younger 
Lauson  granted  them  a  right  of  fishery  within  two 
leagues  of  the  shores  of  the  island,  for  which  they 
were  to  make  a  yearly  acknowledgment  of  ten  pounds 
of  fish.  A  confirmation  of  these  gn  i  ts  was  obtained 
from  the  King.      Dauversiere  and  his   companions 

1  Donation  et  Transport  de  la  Concession  de  I'Isle  de  Montreal  par 
M.  Jean  de  Laiizon  aux  Sieurs  Chevrier  de  Fouancant  (Fancamp)  et 
le  Royer  de  la  Doversiere,  MS. 

Concession  d'une  Partie  de  I'Isle  de  Montreal  accordee  par  la  Com- 
pngnie  de  la  Nouvelle  France  aux  Sieurs  Chevrier  et  le  Royer,  MS. 

Lettres  de  Ratification,  MS. 

Acte  qui  prouve  que  les  Sieurs  Chevrier  de  Fancamps  et  Royer  de  la 
Dauversiere  n'ont  stipule  qu'au  nom  de  la  Compagnie  de  Montreal,  MS. 

From  copies  of  other  documents  before  me,  it  appears  that  in 
1659  the  reserved  portion  of  the  island  was  also  ceded  to  the  Com- 
pany of  Montreal. 

See  also  Edits,  Ordonnances  Royaux,  etc.,  i.  20-26  (Quebec,  1854). 
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were  now  seigneurs  of  Montreal.  Tliey  were  empow- 
ered to  appoint  a  governor  and  to  estiiblish  courts, 
from  which  there  was  to  l)e  an  appeal  to  the  Supremo 
Court  of  Quo])cc,  supposing  such  to  exist.  They 
were  excluded  from  the  fur-trade,  and  forbidden  to 
build  castles  or  forts  other  than  such  as  were  neces- 
sary for  defence  against  the  Indians. 

Their  title  assured,  they  matured  their  plan.  First 
they  would  send  out  forty  men  to  hike  possession  of 
Montreal,  intrench  themselves,  and  raise  crops.  Then 
they  would  build  a  house  for  the  priests,  and  two  con- 
vents for  the  nuns.  Meanwhile,  Olier  wfis  toiling  at 
Vaugirard,  on  the  outskirts  of  l*aris,  to  inaugurate 
the  seminary  of  priests;  and  Dauversiere  at  La 
P'leche,  to  form  the  community  of  hospital  nuns. 
How  the  school  nuns  were  provided  for  we  shall  see 
hereafter.  The  colony,  it  will  be  observed,  was  for 
the  convents,  not  the  convents  for  the  colony. 

The  Associates  needed  a  soldier-governor  to  take 
charge  of  their  forty  men ;  and,  directed  as  they  sup- 
posed by  Providence,  they  found  one  wholly  to  their 
mind.  This  was  Paul  de  Chomedey,  Sieur  de  Mai- 
sonneuve,  a  devout  and  valiant  gentleman,  who  in 
long  service  among  the  heretics  of  Holland  had  kept 
his  faith  intact,  and  had  held  himself  resolutely  aloof 
from  the  license  that  surrounded  him.  He  loved  his 
profession  of  arms,  and  wished  to  consecrate  his 
sword  to  the  Church.  Past  all  comparison,  he  is  the 
manliest  figure  that  appears  in  this  group  of  zealots. 
The  piety  of  the  design,  the  miracles  that  inspired  it, 
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the  advonturo  and  tlio  pcM-il,  all  coni})iii(Ml  to  charm 
him;  and  ho  eagerly  cnihraccMl  the  ('nb'r{)ns(\  His 
father  opposed  his  [(urpose;  but  he  met  him  with  a 
text  of  St.  Mark,  "Tliere  in  no  man  that  hath  left 
house  or  brethren  or  sisters  or  lather  for  my  sake,  but 
he  shall  receive  an  hundred-fold. "  On  this  the  elder 
Maisonneuve,  deceived  by  his  own  worldliness,  ima- 
ji^ined  that  the  [)lan  covered  some  hidden  specidation, 
fiom  whi(^h  enormous  i)rolits  were  expected,  and 
therefore  withdrew  his  opposition.* 

Their  scheme  was  ripening  fast,  when  both  Olier 
and  Dauvei-siere  were  assailed  by  one  of  those  revul- 
sions of  spirit  to  which  saints  of  the  ecstatic  school 
are  naturally  liable.  Dauvei'siere,  in  particular,  was 
a  prey  to  the  extremity  of  dejection,  uncertainty,  and 
misgivinf]^.  What  had  he,  a  family  man,  to  do  with 
ventures  beyond  sea?  Was  it  not  his  first  duty  to 
support  his  wife  and  children?  Could  he  not  fulfil 
all  his  obligations  as  a  Christian  by  reclaiming  the 
wicked  and  relieving  the  poor  at  La  Fleche?  Plainly, 
he  had  doubts  that  his  vocation  was  genuine.  If  we 
could  raise  the  curtain  of  his  domestic  life,  perhaps 
we  should  find  him  beset  by  wife  and  daughters,  tear- 
ful and  wrathful,  inveighing  against  his  folly,  and 
imploring  him  to  provide  a  support  for  them  before 
squandering  his  money  to  plant  a  convent  of  nuns  in 
a  wilderness.  How  long  his  fit  of  dejection  lasted 
does  not  appear;  but  at  length ^  he  set  himself  again 

1  Faillon,  La  Cohmie  Fr<iii(;<iise,  i.  400. 

2  Ibid.,  Vie  de  ili""  Mance,  Introdnrtion,  xx.xv. 
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to  his  4i»pointed  work.  Olicr,  too,  emerging  fn^n 
tlio  clouds  and  darkness,  fonnd  faith  once  more,  and 
again  I>l4iced  himself  at  tlu;  heial  of  the  great 
enterprise.' 

Thei**  was  imperative  need  of  more  money;  and 
Dauvei'si  'le,  under  judicious  guidance,  was  active  in 
obtaining  it.  This  miserable  victim  of  illusions  had 
ji  S([Uiit,  uncourtly  figure,  and  was  no  proficient  in 
the  graces  either  of  manners  er  of  speech;  hence  his 
Nuccess  in  connnending  his  objects  to  persons  of  rank 
and  wealth  is  set  down  as  one  of  the  many  miracles 
which  attended  the  birth  of  Montreal.  But  zeal  and 
earnestness  are  in  themselves  a  power;  and  the 
ground  had  been  well  marked  out  and  ploughed  for 
him  in  advance.  That  attractive  though  intricate 
subject  of  study,  the  female  mind,  has  always  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  priests,  more  especially  in 
cf)untries  where,  as  in  France,  women  exert  a  strong 
social  and  political  influence.  The  art  of  kindling 
the  flames  of  zeal,  and  the  more  difficult  art  of  direct- 
ing and  controlling  them,  have  been  themes  of  reflec- 
tion the  most  diligent  and  profound.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  raised 
for  this  enterprise  was  contributed  by  devout  ladies. 
Many  of  them  became  members  of  the  Association  of 
Montreal,  which  was  eventually  irii  reased  to  about 
forty-five  persons,  chosen  for  their  devotion  and  their 
wealth. 

1  P'aillon  ( Vie  de  M.  Olier)  devotes  twenty-one  pages  to  the  his- 
tory of  hi8  fit  of  nervous  depression. 
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Olier  and  his  associates  had  resolved,  though  not 
from  any  collapse  of  zeal,  to  postpone  the  establish- 
ment of  the  seminary  and  the  college  until  after  a 
settlement  should  he  formed.  The  hospital,  how- 
ever, might,  they  thouglit,  be  begun  at  once;  for 
blood  and  blows  would  he  the  assured  portion  of  the 
first  settlers.  At  least,  a  discreet  woman  ought  to 
embark  witli  the  first  colonists  as  their  nurse  and 
housekeeper.  Scarcely  was  the  need  recognized 
when  it  was  supplied. 

Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Mance  was  born  of  an  honor- 
able family  of  Nogent-le-Roi,  and  in  1640  was  thirty- 
four  years  of  age.  These  Canadian  heroines  began 
their  religious  experiences  early.  Of  Marie  de  I'ln- 
camation  we  read,  that  at  the  age  of  seven  Christ 
appeared  to  her  in  a  vision ;  *  and  the  biographer  of 
Mademoiselle  Mance  assures  us,  with  admiring  grav- 
ity, that,  at  the  same  tender  age,  she  bound  herself 
to  God  by  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity. ^  This  singu- 
lar infant  in  due  time  became  a  woman,  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  and  mannei's  graceful  yet  dignified. 
Though  an  earnest  devotee,  she  felt  no  vocation  for 
the  cloister;  yet,  while  still  "in  the  world,"  she  led 
the  life  of  a  nun.  The  Jesuit  Relations^  and  the 
example  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  of  whom  she  had 
heard,  inoculated  her  with  the  Canadian  enthusiasm, 
then  so  prevalent;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  visit- 
ing relatives,  she  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  to  take 

^  Casgrain,  Vie  de  Marie  de  VIncarnation,  78, 
2  Faillon,  V'e  de  M"'  Mance,  i.  3. 
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counsel  of  certain  priests.  Of  one  thing  she  was 
assured:  the  Divine  will  called  her  to  Canada,  but 
to  what  end  she  neither  knew  nor  asked  to  know ;  for 
she  abandoned  herself  as  an  atom  to  be  borne  to 
unknown  destinies  on  the  breath  of  God.  At  Paris, 
Father  St.  Jure,  a  Jesuit,  assured  her  that  her  voca- 
tion to  Canada  was,  past  doubt,  a  call  from  Heaven ; 
while  Father  Rapin,  a  R^collet,  spread  abroad  the 
fame  of  her  virtues,  and  introduced  her  to  many 
h.dies  of  rank,  wealth,  and  zeal.  Then,  well  sup- 
plied with  money  for  any  pious  work  to  which  she 
might  be  summoned,  she  journeyed  to  Rochelle, 
whence  ships  were  to  sail  for  New  France.  Thus 
far  she  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  plan  with 
regard  to  Montreal ;  but  now  Father  La  Place,  a  Jes- 
uit, revealed  it  to  her.  On  the  day  after  her  arrival 
at  Rochelle,  as  she  entered  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits, 
she  met  Dauversiere  coming  out.  "Then,"  says  her 
biographer,  "  these  two  persons,  who  had  never  seen 
nor  heard  of  each  other,  were  enlightened  supernat- 
urally,  whereby  their  most  hidden  thoughts  were 
mutually  made  known,  as  had  happened  already 
with  M.  Olier  and  this  same  M.  de  la  Dauversiere."* 
A  long  conversation  ensued  between  them ;  and  the 
delights  of  this  interview  were  never  effaced  from 
the  mind  of  Mademoiselle  Mance.  "She  used  to 
speak  of  it  like  a  seraph,"  writes  one  of  her  nuns, 

1  Faillon,  Vie  de  M"^  Mance,  i.  18.  Here  again  the  Abbe  Fer- 
laiid,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  tacitly  rejects  the  supernat- 
uralism. 
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"and  far  better  than  many  a  learned  doctor  could 
have  done."^ 

She  had  found  her  destiny.  The  ocean,  the  wil- 
derness, the  solitude,  the  Iroquois, —  nothing  daunted 
her.  She  would  go  to  Montreal  with  Maisonneuve 
and  his  forty  men.  Yet  when  the  vessel  was  about 
to  sail,  a  new  and  sharp  misgiving  seized  her.  How 
could  she,  a  woman,  not  yet  bereft  of  youth  or 
charms,  live  alone  in  the  forest,  among  a  troop  of 
soldiers  ?  Her  scruples  were  relieved  by  two  of  the 
men,  who  at  the  last  moment  refused  to  embark 
without  their  wives,  —  and  by  a  young  woman,  who, 
impelled  by  enthusiasm,  escaped  from  her  friends, 
and  took  passage,  in  spite  of  them,  in  one  of  the 
vessels. 

All  was  ready ;  the  ships  set  sail ;  but  Olier,  Dau- 
versiere,  and  Fancamp  remained  at  home,  as  did  also 
the  other  Associates,  with  the  exception  of  Maison- 
neuve and  Mademoiselle  Mance.  In  the  following 
February,  an  impressive  scene  took  place  in  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris.  The  Associates, 
at  this  time  numbering  about  forty-five,  ^  with  Olier 
at  their  head,  assembled  before  the  altar  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and,  by  a  solemn  ceremonial,  consecrated  Mont- 
real to  the  Holy  Family.  Henceforth  it  was  to  be 
called   Villemarie   de   Montreal,^  —  a  sacred    town, 

^  La  Soeur  Morin,  Annates  des  Hospitalieres  de  Villemarie,  MS. 
cited  by  Faillon. 

'■^  DoUier  de  Casson,  a.d.  1641-42,  MS.     Vimont  says  thirty-five. 

8  Vimont,  Relation,  1642,  37.  Compare  Le  Clere,  ^tablissement 
de  la  Foy,  ii.  49. 
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reared  to  the  honor  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Christ,  St.  Joseph,  and  the  Virgin,  to  be  typified  by 
three  persons  on  earth,  founders  I'cspectively  of  the 
three  destined  communities,  —  Olier,  Dauversiere, 
and  a  maiden  of  Troyes,  Marguerite  Bourgeoys :  the 
seminary  to  be  consecrated  to  ('hrist,  the  Motel-Dieu 
to  St.  Joseph,  and  the  college  to  the  Virgin. 

But  we  are  anticipating  a  little ;  for  it  was  several 
years  as  yet  before  Marguerite  Bourgeoys  took  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  Montreal.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  and  was  now 
tweuty-two  years  of  age.  Her  portrait  has  come 
down  to  us;  and  her  face  is  a  mirror  of  frankness, 
loyalty,  and  womanly  tenderness.  Her  qualities 
were  those  of  good  sense,  conscientiousness,  and  a 
warm  heart.  She  had  known  no  miracles,  ecstasies, 
or  trances ;  and  though  afterwards,  when  her  religious 
susceptibilities  had  reached  a  fuller  development, 
a  few  such  are  recorded  of  her,  yet  even  the  Abb^ 
Faillon,  with  the  best  intentions,  can  credit  her  with 
but  a  meagre  allowance  of  these  celestial  favors. 
Though  in  the  midst  of  visionaries,  slie  distrusted 
the  supernatural,  and  avowed  her  belief  that  in  His 
government  of  the  world  God  does  not  often  set  aside 
its  ordinary  laws.  Her  religion  was  of  the  affec- 
tions, and  was  manifested  in  an  absorbing  devotion 
to  duty.  She  had  felt  no  vocation  to  the  cloister, 
but  had  taken  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  was  attached, 
as  an  extcrne^  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of 
Troyes,  who  were  fevered  with   eagerness  to  go  to 
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Canada.  Marguerite,  however,  was  content  to  wait 
until  there  was  a  prospect  that  she  coukl  do  good  by 
going;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1653,  that,  re- 
nouncing an  inheritance,  and  giving  all  she  had  to 
the  poor,  she  embarked  for  the  savage  scene  of  her 
labors.  To  this  day,  in  crowded  school-rooms  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  fit  monuments  of  her  unobtru- 
sive virtue,  her  successors  instruct  the  children  of  the 
poor,  and  embalm  the  pleasant  memory  of  Marguerite 
Bourgeoys.  In  the  martial  figure  of  Maisonneuve, 
and  the  fair  form  of  this  gentle  nun,  we  find  the  true 
heroes  of  Montreal.* 

Maisonneuve,  with  his  forty  men  and  four  women, 
reached  Quebec  too  late  to  ascend  to  Montreal  that 
season.  They  encountered  distrust,  jealousy,  and 
opposition.  The  agents  of  the  Company  of  the  Hun- 
dred Associates  looked  on  them  askance;  and  the 
Governor  of  Quebec,  Montmagny,  saw  a  rival  gov- 
ernor in  Maisonneuve.  Every  means  was  used  to 
persuade  the  adventurers  to  abandon  their  project, 
and  settle  at  Quebec.  Montmagny  called  a  council 
of  the  principal  persons  of  his  colony,  who  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  tlie  new-comers  had  better  exchange 
Montreal  for  the  Island  of  Orleans,  where  they  would 
be  in  a  position  to  give  and  receive  succor;  while, 
by  persisting  in  their  first  design,  they  would  expose 
themselves  to  destruction,  and  be  of  use  to  nobody.- 
Maisonneuve,  who  was  present,  expressed  his  surprise 

1  For  Marguerite  Bourgeoys,  see  her  Life  by  Faillon. 

2  Juchereau,  32 ;  Faillon,  Colonie  Frangaise,  i.  423. 
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that  they  should  assume  to  direct  his  affairs.  "I 
have  not  come  here,"  he  said,  "to  deliberate,  but  to 
act.     It  is  my  duty  and  my  honor  to  found  a  colony 

at  Montreal ;  and  I  would  go,  if  every  tree  were  an 

I*  f "  1 
roquois !    '■ 

At  Quebec  there  was  little  ability  and  no  inclina- 
tion to  shelter  the  new  colonists  for  the  winter;  and 
they  would  have  fared  ill,  but  for  the  generosity  of 
M.  Puiseaux,  who  lived  not  far  distant,  at  a  place 
called  St.  Michel.  This  devout  and  most  hospitable 
person  made  room  for  them  all  in  his  rough  but  capa- 
cious dwelling.  Their  neighbors  were  the  hospital 
nuns,  then  living  at  the  mission  of  Sillery,  in  a 
substantial  but  comfortless  house  of  stone;  where, 
amidst  destitution,  sickness,  and  irrepressible  dis- 
gust at  the  filth  of  the  savages  whom  they  had  in 
charge,  they  were  laboring  day  and  night  with  de- 
voted assiduity.  Among  the  minor  ills  which  beset 
them  were  the  eccentricities  of  one  of  their  lay  sisters, 
crazed  with  religious  enthusiasm,  who  had  the  care  of 
their  poultry  and  domestic  animals,  of  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  inquire,  one  by  one,  if  they  loved 
God;  when,  not  receiving  an  immediate  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  she  would  instantly  put  them  to 
death,  telling  them  that  their  impiety  deserved  no 
better  fate.^ 

1  La  Tour,  Memoire  de  Laval,  liv.  viii ;  Belmont,  Histoire  du 
Canada,  3. 

*  Juchereau,  45.  A  great  mortification  to  these  excellent  nmis 
was  the  impossibility  of  keeping  their  white  dresses  clean  among 
their  Indian  patients,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  dye  them  with 
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At  St.  Michel,  Maisonneuve  employed  his  men  in 
building  boats  to  ascend  to  Montreal,  and  in  various 
other  labora  for  the  behoof  of  the  future  colony. 
Thus  the  winter  wore  away;  but,  as  celestial  minds 
are  not  exempt  from  ire,  Montmagny  and  Maison- 
neuve fell  into  a  quarrel.  The  twenty-fifth  of  Janu- 
ary was  Maisonneuve 's  fc'te  day;  and,  as  he  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  followere,  they  resolved  to 
celebrate  the  occiision.  Accordingly,  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  daylight,  they  made  a  general  discharge 
of  their  muskets  and  cannon.  The  sound  reached 
Quebec,  two  or  three  miles  distant,  startling  the 
Governor  from  his  morning  slumbers;  and  his  indig- 
nation was  redoubled  when  he  heard  it  again  at 
night,  —  for  Maisonneuve,  pleased  at  the  attachment 
of  his  men,  had  feasted  them  and  warmed  their  hearts 
with  a  distribution  of  Avine.  Montmagny,  jealous  of 
his  authority,  resented  these  demonstrations  as  an 
infraction  of  it,  affirming  that  they  had  no  ri-^ht  to 
fire  their  pieces  without  his  consent;  and,  arresting 
the  principal  offender,  one  Jean  Gory,  he  put  him  in 
irons.  On  being  released,  a  few  days  after,  his  com- 
panions welcomed  him  with  great  rejoicing,  and 
Maisonneuve  gave  them  all  a  feast.  He  himself 
came  in  during  the  festivity,  drank  the  health  of 
the  company,  shook  hands  with  the  late  prisoner, 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  addressed 
him  as  follows :  — 
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butternut  juice.    They  were  the  Hospitalieres  who  had  come  over 
in  1639. 
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"Jean  Gory,  you  have  been  put  in  irons  for  me: 
you  had  the  pain,  and  I  the  affront.  For  that,  I  add 
ten  crowns  to  your  wages."  Then,  turning  to  the 
othei-s:  "  My  boys, "  he  said,  "tliough  Jean  Gory  has 
been  misused,  you  must  not  h)se  heart  for  that,  but 
drink,  all  of  you,  to  the  health  of  the  man  in 
irons.  When  we  are  once  at  Montreal,  we  sliiill  be 
our  own  masters,  and  can  fire  our  cannon  when  we 
please."^ 

Montmagny  was  wroth  when  this  was  reported  to 
him;  and,  on  the  ground  that  what  had  passed  was 
"contrary  to  the  service  of  the  King  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Governor,"  he  summoned  Gory  and  six 
others  before  him,  and  put  them  separately  under 
oath.  Their  evidence  failed  to  establish  a  case 
no^ainst  their  commander;  but  thenceforth  there  was 
great  coldness  between  the  powers  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal. 

Early  in  May,  Maisonneuve  and  his  followers  em- 
barked. They  had  gained  an  unexpected  recruit 
during  the  winter,  in  the  person  of  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie.  The  piety,  the  novelty,  and  the  romance  of 
their  enterprise,  all  had  their  charms  for  the  fair 
enthusiast;  and  an  irresistible  impulse  —  imputed  by 
a  slandering  historian  to  the  levity  of  her  sex'-^  — 
urffed  her  to  share  their  fortunes.  Her  zeal  was 
more  admired  by  the  Montrealists  whom  she  joined 

1  Don.ments  Divers,  MSS.,  now  or  lately  in  possession  of  G.  B. 
Faribault,  Esq. ;  Ferland,  Notes  mr  le.s  Kegistres  de  N.  D.  de  Quebec, 
25;  Faillon,  La  Colnnie  Fran^aise,  i.  4.33. 

2  Jia  Tour,  Memoire  de  Laval,  liv.  viii. 
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than  by  the  Ursulines  whom  she  abandoned.  She 
carried  off  all  the  furniture  she  had  lent  them,  and 
left  them  in  the  utmost  destitution.^  Nor  did  she 
remain  quiet  after  reaching  Montreal,  but  was  pres- 
ently seized  with  a  longing  to  visit  the  Hurons,  and 
preach  the  Faith  in  pei-son  to  those  benighted 
heathen.  It  needed  all  the  eloquence  of  a  Jesuit, 
lately  returned  from  that  most  arduous  mission,  to 
convince  her  that  the  attempt  would  b^  as  useless  as 
rash.  2 

It  was  the  eighth  of  May  when  Maisonneu vc  and 
his  followers  embarked  at  St.  Michel;  and  as  the 
boats,  deep-laden  with  men,  arms,  and  stores,  moved 
slowly  on  their  way,  the  forest,  with  leaves  just  open- 
ing in  the  warmth  of  spring,  lay  on  their  right  hand 
and  on  their  left,  in  a  flattering  semblance  of  tran- 
quillity and  peace.  But  behind  woody  islets,  in 
tangled  thickets  and  damp  ravines,  and  in  the  shade 
and  stillness  of  the  columned  woods,  lurked  every- 
where a  danger  and  a  terror. 

What  shall  we  say  of  these  adventurers  of  Mont- 
real, —  of  these  who  bestowed  their  wealth,  and,  far 
more,  of  these  who  sacrificed  their  peace  and  risked 
their  lives,  on  an  enterprise  at  once  so  romantic  and 
so  devout?  Surrounded  as  they  were  with  illusions, 
false  lights,  and  false  shadows ;  breathing  an  atmos- 
phere of  miracle;  compassed  about  with  angels  and 
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1  Charlevoix,  Vic  de  Marie  del' Incarnation,  21^;  Casgrain,  Vie  de 
ifarir  de  riurarnatinn,  333. 

a  St.  Thomas,  Life  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  98. 
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devils;  urged  with  stiiuuliints  most  powerful,  tliougli 
unreal;  their  minds  drugged,  as  it  were,  to  pre- 
ternatural excitement,  —  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge 
of  them.  High  merit,  without  doubt,  there  was  in 
some  of  their  number;  but  one  may  beg  to  be  spared 
the  attempt  to  measure  or  define  it.  To  estimate  a 
virtue  involved  in  conditions  so  anomalous  demands, 
perhaps,  a  judgment  more  than  human. 

The  Roman  Church,  sunk  in  disease  and  corrup- 
tion when  the  Reformation  began,  was  roused  l)y 
that  fierce  trumpet-blast  to  purge  and  brace  herself 
anew.  Unable  to  advance,  she  drew  back  to  the 
fresher  and  comparatively  purer  life  of  the  past;  and 
the  ferv'^oi-s  of  mediaeval  Christianity  were  renewed 
ill  the  sixteenth  century.  In  many  of  its  aspects, 
this  enterprise  of  Montreal  belonged  to  the  time  of 
tlie  first  Crusades.  The  spirit  of  Godfrey  de  Bouil- 
lon lived  again  in  Chomedey  de  Maisonneuve ;  and  in 
Marguerite  Bourgeoys  was  realized  that  fair  ideal  of 
Cliristian  womanhood,  a  flower  of  Earth  expanding 
in  the  rays  of  Heaven,  which  soothed  with  gentle 
influence  the  wildness  of  a  barbarous  age. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1642,  Maisonneuve's 
little  flotilla  —  a  pinnace,  a  flat-bottomed  craft  moved 
by  sails,  and  two  row-boats^  —  approached  Montreal; 
and  all  on  board  raised  in  unison  a  hymn  of  praise. 
j\Iontmagny  was  with  them,  to  deliver  the  island,  in 
belialf  of  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates, 
to  Maisonneuve,  representative  of  the  Associates  of 

1  DoUier  de  Casson,  a.d.  1641-42,  MS. 
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Montreal.^  And  licrc,  too,  wiis  Kathor  Vimont, 
SuiHU'ior  of  the  missions;  lor  tlu;  .Jesuits  hud  hcen 
prudontly  invited  to  accept  the  s[)iritual  cliaige  of 
the  yonnjjf  (H)h)ny.  On  the  followinj^'  day,  they 
glided  along-  tlie  gieen  and  solitary  shores  now 
tlironged  with  tlie  life  of  a  busy  city,  and  landed 
on  tlie  spot  which  Chani])lain,  thirty-one  years  \\q- 
fore,  had  chosen  as  the  lit  site  of  a  settlement.^  It 
was  a  tongue  or  triangle  of  land,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  a  rivulet  with  the  St.  l^awrence,  and  known 
afterwards  as  Point  Calliere.  Tiie  rivulet  was  bor- 
dered by  a  meadow,  and  beyond  rose  the  forest  with 
its  vanguard  of  scattered  trees.  Early  spring  flowei-s 
were  blooming  in  the  young  grass,  and  biids  of 
varied  plumage  flitted  among  the  boughs. ^ 

Maisonneuve  sprang  ashore,  and  fell  on  his  knees. 
His  followers  imitated  his  example;  and  all  joined 
their  voices  in  enthusiastic  songs  of  thanksgiving. 
Tents,  baggage,  arms,  and  stores  were  landed.  An 
altar  was  raised  on  a  pleasant  spot  near  at  hand ;  and 
Mademoiselle  Mance,  with  Madame  de  la  Peltrie, 
aided  by  her  servant,  Charlotte  Barr^,  decorated  it 
with  a  taste  which  was  the  admiration  of  the  be- 
holders.* Now  all  the  company  gathered  before  the 
shrine.     Here  stood  Vimont,  in  the  rich  vestments  of 

1  Le  Clcrc,  ii.  50,  51. 

*  "Pioneers  of  France,"  ii.  188.  It  was  the  Place  Roijale  of 
Cbaniplain. 

3  Dollier  de  Casson,  a.d.  U541-42,  MS. 

*  Morin,  Annates,  MS.,  cited  by  Faillon,  T.a  Cu/nnir.  Frangaise, 
i.  440;  al.«o  Dollier  de  Casson.  a.i>.  1041-12,  JMS. 
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his  office.  Here  were  the  two  ladies,  with  their  ser- 
vant; Montmagny,  no  very  willing  spectjitor;  and 
Maisonnenve,  a  warlike  ligure,  erect  and  tidl,  his 
men  clustering  around  him,  —  soldiei-s,  sailore,  arti- 
sans, and  laborei-s,  — all  alike  soldiei-s  at  need.  They 
kneeled  in  reverent  silence  as  the  Host  was  raised 
aloft;  and  when  the  rite  was  over,  the  priest  turned 
and  addressed  them :  — 

"■  You  are  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  that  shall  rise 
and  grow  till  its  branches  overehadow  the  earth. 
You  are  few,  but  your  work  is  the  work  of  God. 
His  smile  is  on  you,  and  your  children  shall  fill  the 
land."i 

The  afternoon  waned;  the  sun  sank  behind  the 
western  forest,  and  twilight  came  on.  Fireflies  were 
i  vinkling  over  the  darkened  meadow.  They  caught 
aiem,  tied  them  with  threads  into  shining  festoons, 
and  hung  them  before  the  altsir,  where  the  Host  re- 
mained exposed.  Then  they  pitched  their  tents, 
lighted  their  bivouac  fires,  stationed  their  guards, 
and  lay  down  to  rest.  Such  was  the  birth-night  of 
Montreal.^ 

Is  this  true  history,  or  a  romance  of  Christian  chiv- 
alry?    It  is  both. 


'  tf 


'  Dollit^r  de  Casson,  MS.,  «.s  above.  Vimont,  in  the  Relation  of 
1042,  p.  37,  briefly  mentions  the  ceremony. 

-  The  Associates  of  Montreal  published,  in  1043,  a  thick  pam- 
pliUt  in  quarto,  entitled  Lrs  Veritnhles  Motifs  dc  Mrssienrs  rt  Dames 
(le  III  Snrieic  de  NotrcDamc  de  ATontrenl,  pour  la  Conversion  des 
Siiiivaijes  de  la  Nouvelle  Frnnre.  It  was  written  as  an  answer  to  as- 
persions cast  upon  them,  apparently  by  persons  attached  to  the  great 
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Company  of  New  France  known  as  the  "  Hundred  Associates,"  and 
affords  a  curious  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  their  enterprise.  It  is 
excessively  rare  ;  but  copies  of  the  essential  portions  are  before  me. 
The  following  is  a  characteristic  extract:  — 

"  Vous  dites  que  I'entreprise  de  Montreal  est  d'une  depense 
inflnie,  plus  convenable  a  un  roi  qu'k  quelques  particuliers,  trop 
faibles  pour  la  soutenir;  &  vous  allcguez  encore  les  perils  de  la 
navigation  &  Ics  naufrages  qui  peuvent  la  miner.  Vous  avez  mieux 
rencontre  que  vous  ne  pensiez,  en  disant  que  c'est  une  ccuvre  de  roi, 
puisque  le  Roi  des  rois  s'en  mele,  lui  k  qui  obeissent  la  mer  &  les 
vents.  Nous  ne  craignons  done  pas  les  naufrages ;  il  n'en  suscitera 
que  lorsque  nous  en  aurons  besoin,  &  qu'il  sera  plus  expedient  pour 
sa  gloire,  que  nous  cherchons  uniquement.  Comment  avez-vous  pu 
mettre  dans  votre  esprit  qu'appuyes  de  nos  propres  forces,  nous 
eussions  pre'sumd  de  penser  h.  un  si  glorieux  dessein  1  Si  Dieu  n'est 
point  dans  I'affaire  de  Montre'al,  si  c'est  une  invention  humaine,  ne 
vous  en  mettez  point  en  peine,  elle  ne  durera  gucre.  Ce  que  vous 
predisez  arrivera,  &  quelque  chose  de  pire  encore  ;  mais  si  Dieu  I'a 
ainsi  voulu,  qui  etes-vous  pour  lui  contredire  ?  C'c'tait  la  reflexion 
que  le  docteur  Gamaliel  faisait  aux  Juifa,  en  faveur  des  Apotrcs ; 
pour  vous,  qui  ne  pouvez  ni  croire,  ni  faire,  laissez  les  autres  en 
liberie'  de  faire  ce  qu'ils  croicnt  que  Dieu  deraande  d'eux.  Vous 
assurez  qu'il  ne  se  fait  plus  de  miracles ;  mais  qui  vous  I'a  dit  ?  oil 
cela  est-il  ecrit?  Jesus-Christ  assure,  au  contraire,  que.  ceux  qui 
ouront  autant  de  Foi  qn'un  grain  de  sencve,feront,  en  son  nom,  des  mira- 
eles  plus  ffrands  que  ceur  qu'il  a  fails  lui-meme.  Depuis  quand  etes- 
vous  les  directeurs  des  operations  divines,  pour  les  re'duire  k  cer- 
tains temps  &  dans  la  conduite  ordinaire  ?  Tant  de  saints  mouve- 
ments,  d'inspirations  &  de  vues  intcrieures,  qu'il  lui  plait  de  donner 
k  quelques  ames  dont  il  se  sert  pour  ravancenient  de  cette  oeuvre, 
sont  des  marques  de  son  bon  plaisir.  Jusqu'-ici,  il  a  pourvu  au 
nccessaire;  nous  ne  voulons  point  d'abondance,  &  nous  espe'rons 
que  ea  Providence  continuera." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

1641-1644. 

ISAAC  JOGUES. 

The  Iroquois  War.  —  Jogues:  his  Capture;  his  Journey  to 
THE  Mohawks.  —  Lake  George.  —  The  Mohawk  Towns. — 
The  Missionary  Tortured.  —  Death  of  Goupil,  —  Misery 
OF  Jogues.  —  The  Mohawk  "Bahylon."  —  Fort  Orange. — 
PiSCAPE  OF  Jogues.  —  Maniiai  tan.  —  The  Voyage  to  France. 
—  Jogues  among  his  Brethren;  he  returns  to  Canada. 

The  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  rolled  through  a 
virgin  wilderness,  where,  in  the  vastness  of  the  lonely 
woodlands,  civilized  man  found  a  precarious  harbor- 
age at  three  points  only,  —  at  Quebec,  at  Montreal, 
and  Kt  Three  Rivers.  Here  and  in  the  scattered  mis- 
sions was  the  whole  of  New  France,  —  a  population 
of  some  three  hundred  souls  in  all.  And  now,  over 
these  miserable  settlements,  rose  a  war-cloud  of 
frightful  portent. 

It  was  thirty-two  years  since  Champlain  had  first 
attacked  the  Iroquois.^  They  had  nursed  their  wrath 
for  more  than  a  generation,  and  at  length  their  hour 
was  come.     The  Dutch  traders  at  Fort  Orange,  now 


*  See  "  Pioneers  of  France,"  ii.  175. 
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Albany,  had  supplied  them  with  firearms.  The  Mo- 
hawks, the  most  easterly  of  the  Iroquois  nations,  had, 
among  their  seven  or  eight  hundred  warriors,  no  less 
than  three  hundred  armed  with  the  arquebuse,  a 
weapon  somewhat  like  the  modern  carbine.^  They 
were  masters  of  the  thunderbolts  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Champlain,  had  struck  terror  into  their 
hearts. 

We  have  surveyed  in  the  introductory  chapter  the 
character  and  organization  of  this  ferocious  people, 
—  their  confederacy  of  five  nations,  bound  together 
by  a  peculiar  tie  of  clanship ;  their  chiefs,  half  hered- 
itary, half  elective;  their  government,  an  oligarchy 
in  form  and  a  democracy  in  spirit;  their  minds,  thor- 
oughly savage,  yet  marked  here  and  there  with  traits 
of  a  vigorous  development.  The  war  which  they  had 
long  waged  with  the  Hurons  was  carried  on  by  the 
Senecas  and  the  other  Western  nations  of  their 
league;  while  the  conduct  of  hostilities  against  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies  in  Lower  Canada  was 
left  to  the  Mohawks.  In  j)arties  of  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  or  more,  they  would  leave  their  towns  on 
the  river  Mohawk,  descend  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
river  Richelieu,  lie  in  ambush  on  the  banks  of  the 


f  ' 


1  Vimont,  Relation,  1643,  62.  The  Mohawks  were  the  Afjnies,  or 
Afineronons,  of  tlie  ohl  French  writers. 

According  to  the  Journal  of  New  Netherland,  a  contemporary 
Dutch  document  (see  Colonial  Documents  of  New  York,  1.  179),  the 
Dutch  at  Fort  Orange  liad  supplied  the  Mohawks  with  four  hundred 
guns,  —  the  profits  of  the  trade,  which  was  free  to  the  settlers, 
blinding  them  to   the  danger. 
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St.  Lawrence,  and  attack  the  passing  boats  or  canoes. 
Sometimes  they  hovered  about  the  fortifications  of 
Quebec  and  Three  Rivei-s,  killing  stragglei-s,  or  lur- 
incr  armed  parties  into  ambuscades.  They  followed 
like  hounds  on  the  trail  of  travellers  and  hunters; 
broke  in  upon  unguarded  camps  at  midnight;  and 
lay  in  wait,  for  days  and  weeks,  to  intercept  the 
Huron  traders  on  their  yearly  descent  to  Quebec. 
Had  they  joined  to  their  ferocious  courage  the  disci- 
pline and  the  military  knowledge  tnat  belong  to  civ- 
ilization, they  could  easily  have  blotted  out  New 
France  from  the  map,  and  made  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  once  more  a  solitude;  but  though  the 
most  formidable  of  savages,  they  were  savages 
only. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  second  of  August, 
1»)42,^  twelve  Huron  canoes  were  moving  slowly 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  expansion  of  the  St. 
l^awrence  known  as  the  Lake  of  St.  Peter.  There 
were  on  board  about  forty  persons,  including  four 
Frenchmen,  one  of  them  being  the  Jesuit,  Isaac 
Jogues,  whom  we  have  already  followed  on  his  mis- 
sionary journey  to  the  towns  of  the  Tobacco  Nation. 
In  the  interval  he  had  not  been  idle.  During  the  last 
autumn  (1641)  he,  with  Father  Charles  Raymbault, 
had  passed  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron  north- 
ward, entered  the  strait  through  which  Lake  Superior 
discharges  itself,  pushed  on  as  far  as  the  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  and  preached  the  Faith  to  two  thousand  Ojib- 

1  For  the  date,  see  Lalemant,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1647, 18. 
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was  and  other  Algon quins  there  assembled.^  He 
was  now  on  his  return  from  a  far  more  perilous 
errand.  The  Huron  mission  was  in  a  state  of 
destitution.  There  was  need  of  clothing  for  tiie 
priests,  of  vessels  for  the  altars,  of  bread  and 
wine  for  the  eucharist,  of  writing  materials,  —  in 
short,  of  ever3'thing;  and  early  in  the  summer  of 
the  present  year  Jogues  had  descended  to  Three 
Rivers  and  Quebec,  with  the  Huron  traders,  to 
procure  the  necessary  supplies.  He  had  accom- 
plished his  task,  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  the 
mission.  With  him  were  a  few  Huron  converts, 
and  among  them  a  noted  Christian  chief,  Eustache 
Ahatsistari.  Others  of  the  party  were  in  coui-se 
of  instruction  for  baptism  ;  but  the  greater  part 
were  heathen,  whose  canoes  were  deeply  laden  with 
the  proceeds  of  their  bargains  with  the  French  fur- 
traders. 

Jogues  sat  in  one  of  the  leading  canoes.  He  was 
born  at  Orleans  in  1(307,  and  was  thirty-five  yeai-s  of 
age.  His  oval  face  and  the  delicate  mould  of  his 
features  indicated  a  modest,  thoughtful,  and  refined 
nature.  He  was  constitutionally  timid,  with  a  sensi- 
tive conscience  and  great  religious  susceptibilities. 
He  was  a  finished  scholar,  and  might  have  gained  a 
literary  reputation ;  but  he  had  chosen  another  career, 
and  one  for  which  he  seemed  but  ill  fitted.  Physi- 
cally, however,  he  was  well  matched  with  his  work ; 
for,  though  his  frame  was  slight,  he  was  so  active 

*  Lalemant,  Relations  des  Hurons,  1642,  97. 
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that  none  of  the  Indians  could  surpass  him  in  run- 
ning.^ 

With  him  were  two  young  men,  Ren^  Goupil  and 
Guillaume  Couture,  donncs  of  the  mission,  —  that  is 
to  say,  laymen  who,  from  a  religious  motive  and 
witliout  pay,  had  atUiched  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  Jesuits.  Goupil  had  formerly  entered  upon 
tlie  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Paris,  but  failing  health  had 
obliged  him  to  leave  it.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he 
came  to  Canada,  offered  his  services  to  the  Superior 
of  the  mission,  was  employed  for  a  time  in  the  hum- 
blest offices,  and  afterwards  became  an  attendant  at 
the  hospital.  At  lengtli,  to  his  delight,  he  received  per- 
mission to  go  up  to  the  Hurons,  where  the  surgical 
skill  which  he  had  acquired  was  greatly  needed;  and 
he  was  now  on  his  way  thither.''  His  companion,  Cou- 
ture, was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  vigor,  and  of  a  char- 
acter equally  disinterested.'^  Both  were,  like  Jogues, 
in  the  foremost  canoes ;  while  the  fourth  Frenchman 
was  with  the  unconverted  Hurons,  in  the  rear. 

The  twelve  canoes  had  reached  the  western  end  of 
the  Lake  of  St.  Peter,  where  it  is  filled  with  innu- 
merable  islands.*      The    forest  was   close   on   their 

1  Buteux,  Narre  Je  la  Prise  du  Pkre  Juyues,  MS. ;  Memuire  touchant 
h  Fere  Jogues,  MS. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  him  prefixed  to  Mr.  Shea'a  admirable  edi- 
tion in  quarto  of  Jogue's  Novum  Belgium. 

'^  Jogues,  Notice  sur  Rene  Guupil. 

8  For  an  account  of  him,  see  Ferland,  Notes  sur  les  Registres  de 
N.  D.  de  Quebec,  83  (1863). 

♦  Buteux,  Narre  de  la  Prise  du  Pere  Jogues,  MS.  This  docu- 
ment leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  locality. 
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right;  they  kept  near  the  shore  to  avoid  the  cuiTont, 
iind  tlie  shaHow  water  before  them  was  covered  with 
a   dense   growth   of   tall    bulrushes.      Suddenly  the 
silence  was  fiightfully  broken.     The  war-whooj)  rose 
from  among  the  rushes,  mingled  witli  the  reports  of 
guns  and  tlie  whistling  of  bullets;  and  several  Iro- 
(juois  canoes,    filled   with  warriors,  pushed  out  from 
their  concealment,  and  bore  down  uj)on  Jogues  and 
his  com[)anions.     Thtj  Ilurons  in  the  rear  were  seized 
with   a  shameful   panic.       Tliey   lca[)ed  ashore;    left 
canoes,    baggage,    and    weapons,    and    fled    into    the 
woods.      The  French  and  the  Christian  Ilurons  made 
fight  for  a  time;   but  when   they  saw  anotlier  fleet 
of  canoes  ai)proaching  from   the   o])posite  shores  or 
islands,  they  h)st  heart,  and  those  escaped  who  could. 
Goupil   was  seized  amid   triuni})hant  yells,  as   were 
also  several  of  the  Huron  converts.     Jogues  sprang 
into   the    bulrushes,    and  might   have  escaped;    but 
when   he   saw    (ioupil    and    the    neophytes    in    the 
clutches  of  the  Iroquois,  he  had  no  heart  to  abandon 
them,  but  came  out  from  his  hiding-place,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  astonished  victors.     A  few  of  them 
had  remained  to  guard  the  prisoners;  the  rest  were 
chasing  the  fugitives.      Jogues  mastered  his  agony, 
and  began  to  baptize  those  of  the  captive  converts 
who  needed  baptism. 

Couture  had  eluded  pursuit;  but  when  he  thought 
of  Jogues  and  of  what  perhaps  awaited  him,  he  re- 
solved to  share  his  fate,  and,  turning,  retraced  his 
steps.     As  he  a2)proached,  five  Iroquois  ran  forward 
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to  meet  him;  and  one  of  tliom  snapiK'd  liis  ^iin  ut  his 
hreiist,  but  it  niisHecl  fire.      In  his  confusion  and  ex- 
citement, Couture  tired  his  own  [)ieee,  and  hud  the 
savage  dead.     Tlie  remaininj^  i'oui-  sprang  upon  him, 
stripped  off  all  his  clothing,  tore  away  his  finger-nails 
with  their  teeth,  gnawed  his  fingers  witli  the  fni y  of 
famished  dogs,   and  thrust  a  sword   tlirougli   one   of 
his  hands.     Jogues  broke  from  his  guards,  and,  rusli- 
iii(T  to  his  friend,  threw  his  arms  ab(nit  his  neck,    'i'lie 
Iroquois  dragged  him  away,  beat  him  witli  their  fists 
and  war-clubs  till  lu;   was  senseless,   and,    when   lie 
revived,  lacerated  his  fingei's  with  their  teeth,  as  they 
had  done  those  of  Couture.      Then  they  turned  upon 
Goupil,  and  treated  him  with  the  same  ferocity.    The 
Huron  prisoners  were  left  for  the  present  unharmed. 
More  of  them  were  brouglit  in  every  moment,  till  at 
length  the  number  of  captives  amounted   in  all  to 
twenty-two,  while  three  Ilurons  had  been  killed  in 
the  figlit  and  pursuit.     The  Iroquois,  about  seventy 
in  number,  now  embarked  with  their  prey;  l)ut  not 
until  they  had  knocked  on  the  head  an  old  Huron, 
whom  Jogues,  with  his  mangled  hands,  had  just  bap- 
tized, and  who  refused  to  leave  the  place.      Then, 
under  a  burning  sun,   they  crossed   to  the  spot  on 
which  the  town  of  Sorel  now  stands,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Richelieu,  where  they  encamped.^ 

1  The  above,  with  much  of  what  follows,  rests  on  three  docu- 
nients.  The  first  is  a  hinj?  k'tter,  written  in  Latin,  by  Jojfues,  to 
tiie  Father  Provincial  at  Paris.  It  is  dateil  at  Henssolaerswyck 
(Albany),  Aug.  5,  164.S,  and  is  preserved  in  tiie  Societas  Jesn  Mili- 
tans  of  Tanner,  and  in  the  Mortes  Illustrcs  et  Ganta  eurum  de  /Sock- 
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Their  course  was  .soutliward,  up  the  river  Kiclie- 
liuu  iiud  Lake  Clianii»laiii;  tlieuco,  by  way  of  Lake 
Ooor^c,  to  tlu)  Moliawk  towus.  The  i)ain  aud  iV'Vcr 
ol'  tlu'ir  wounds,  and  the  clouds  of  nu)S(|uitoes,  which 
llicy  could  not  drive  olT,  left  tlic  jtiisoncrs  no  peace 
})y  day  nor  sleeji  hy  ni^ht.  On  the  ei^litii  day,  they 
learned  (jiat  a  larn'e  lro(|nois  war-jiarty,  on  their  way 
to  Canada,  were  near  at  liand;and  they  soon  ap- 
proached (heir  canij),  on  a  small  island  near  the 
southern  end  of  Lak(^  Chainplain.  The  warriors, 
two  hundred  in  ninnher,  salute<l  their  victorious 
countrymen  with  volh'ys  from  their  nuns;  then, 
armed  with  cluhs  and  thoiiiy  sticks,  ranj^ed  them- 
selves in  two  lines,  hetween  which  the  captives  were 
eom[)elle(l  to  [kiss  up  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill.  On 
the  way,  they  were  heaten  with  such  fury  that 
Jogues,  who  was  last  in  the  line,  fell  powerless, 
drenched  in  IJood  aud  half  dead.  As  the  chief  man 
among  the  French  captives,  he  fared  the  worst.  Mis 
luinds  were  again  mangled,  and  (ire  applied  to  his 
body;    while   the    Union  chief,    Eustache,    was  sub- 

tiitc  Jt'sii,  I'tc,  of  Ali'fjainljo.  Then'  is  a  Krt'iicli  traiisliitioii  in 
Martin's  liri'ssani,  ami  an  (mi^'HsIi  translation,  It}'  Mr.  Shea,  in  liif 
A'*'*'  )'(>rh  Hist.  Coll.  of  IS.")7.  'I'lio  si'cond  <locnnU'nt  is  an  old  man- 
UHt'rij)t,  entitled  tViirrr  <h  In  Prise  </ii  Peif  .ImiiDs.  It  was  written 
l>y  the  Jesuit  Unteux,  from  the  lips  of  .loyui'S.  FatliiT  Martin, 
S.  .r.,  ii\  whose  custody  it  was,  kindly  j)erniitted  nie  to  have  a  eojty 
nnide  from  it.  Besides  tliese,  there  is  a  lonj^  account  in  the  liiln- 
tion  (Irs  Ifuroiis  of  l(i47,  anil  a  hriefer  oni'  in  that  of  1(!44.  All  these 
mirrativcs  show  the  stronj^est  internal  evidence  of  truth,  and  are 
perfectly  concurrent.  They  are  also  sujijiorted  by  statements  of 
escaped  Huron  j)risoni'rs,  and  hy  several  letters  and  memoirs  of 
the  Dutch  at  Keusselaerswyck. 
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jccted  to  tortuivs  cvoii  more  iitrocious.  Wlion,  iit 
ni^lit,  tlio  t'xhaiistcil  sufToicrs  tried  to  rest,  tlic 
yoiiiit,'  wiirriors  ciuiie  to  liiccnito  their  wounds  luid 
pull  (lilt  tlu'ir  hair  and  beards. 

Ill  till'  morning  they  n'siuncd  their  journey.  And 
now  tiu!  lake  narrowecl  to  the  seinbUince  of  a  traiKpiil 
river.  Before  tiiein  was  a  woody  mountain,  (dose  on 
their  right  a  nx^ky  promontory,  and  Ix'tween  these 
flowed  a  stream,  the  outUit  of  l^ake  (leorge.  On 
those  rocks,  more  than  a  liundred  years  after,  rose 
the  ramparts  of  Ticonderoga.  Tliey  hmded,  shoul- 
dered tlieir  eanoes  and  baggage,  took  their  way  tlirough 
the  woods,  [)assed  tin;  spot  where  the  tierce  lligh- 
hmders  and  the  daunth.'ss  regiments  of  I^^nghmd 
breasted  in  vain  the  storm  of  k'ad  and  lire,  and  soon 
readied  the  sliore  where  Abercrombie  huuh'd  and 
Lord  Howe  felb  First  of  white  men,  Jogues  and 
his  companions  gazed  on  the  romantic  hike  that  bcnirs 
tlie  name,  not  of  its  gentle  discoverer,  but  of  the  dull 
Hanoverian  king.  liike  a  fair  Naiad  of  the  wilder- 
ness, it  sluml)ered  between  the  guardian  mountains 
that  breathe  from  crag  and  forest  the  stern  poetry  of 
war.  But  all  then  was  solitude;  and  the  clang  of 
trumpeb^,  tlie  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  deadly  crack 
of  the  rifle  had  never  as  yet  awakened  their  angry 
echoes.^ 

1  Lake  Georjie,  accorclinj^  to  Joguoa,  was  calknl  by  the  Mohawks 
Antliiitdrorle,  or  "  IMace  where  the  Lake  closes."  And  into  rtu/ue 
is  found  on  a  map  of  Sanson.  SpolYoril,  (tazetteer  of  Nvir  York, 
article  "  Lake  George,"  says  that  it  was  called  Canidiri-oit,  or 
"Tail  of  the  Lake."    Father  Martin,  in  his  notes   on   Bressaiii. 
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Again  the  canoes  were  launched,  and  the  wild 
flotilla  glided  on  its  way,  — now  in  the  shadow  of  the 
lieights,  now  on  the  broad  expanse,  now  among  the 
devious  channels  of  the  narrows,  beset  with  woody 
islets,  where  tlie  h(jt  air  was  redolent  of  the  pine,  the 
spruce,  and  the  cedar,  —  till  they  neared  that  tragic 
shore,  where,  in  the  following  century,  New-I^igland 
rustics  battled  the  soldiers  of  Dicjskau,  where  Mont- 
calm planted  his  batteries,  where  the  red  cross  waved 
so  long  amid  the  smoke,  and  where  at  length  the 
summer  night  was  hideous  with  carnage,  and  an  hon- 
ored name  was  stained  with  a  memory  of  blood.* 

The  Iroquois  landed  at  or  near  the  future  site  of 
Fort  William  Henry,  left  their  canoes,  and,  with 
their  prisoners,  began  their  march  for  the  nearest 
Mohawk  town.  Each  bore  his  share  of  the  plunder. 
Even  Jogues,   though  his  lacerated  hands  were  in  a 

prefixes  to  this  iiiiiut'  that  of  "  Iloricon,"  but  \r\\vs  no  oriirinal 
authority. 

I  have  seen  an  ohl  Latin  map  on  whicli  tlie  nanie  "  lloriconi  "  is 
set  down  as  beloiij,nnt^  to  a  neii^'liborinfjc  tribe.  'I'his  sciins  to  be 
only  a  misprint  for  "  Iloricoui,"  that  is,  "  Irocoui,"  o  "  Iro(|Uois." 
In  an  olil  Englisli  map,  prelixeil  to  tlie  rare  traet,  A  '1^ realise  of  New 
EiHjland,  tlie  "Lake  of  llieroeoyes "  is  '"id  down.  'I'iie  name 
"  Horieon,"  as  used  by  Cooper  in  his  Last  oj'the  Mdliirniis,  seems  to 
have  no  suthcient  historieal  foundation.  In  1()4(),  the  I;ike,  as  we 
shall  see,  was  named  "  Lac  St.  Sacrement." 

1  The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  the  sie^e  of  Fort  William  Henry 
in  1757,  and  the  ensuing  massacre  by  Montcalm's  Indians.  Charle- 
voix, with  his  usual  carelessness,  sa3's  that  Jogui's's  captors  took  a 
circuitous  route  to  avoid  enemies.  In  truth,  however,  they  were 
not  in  the  slightest  danger  of  meeting  any;  and  they  followed  the 
route  which  before  the  jtresent  century  was  the  great  highway 
between  Canada  and  New  Holland,  or  Mew  York. 
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frightful  condition  and  his  ])od  y  covered  with  bruises, 
was  forced  to  stagger  on  with  the  rest  under  a  heavy 
load.  He  with  his  fellow-prisonei-s,  and  indeed  the 
wliole  party,  were  lialf  starved,  sul)sistiiig  chiefly  on 
wild  berries.  They  crossed  the  upper  Hudson,  and 
in  thirteen  days  after  leaving  the  St.  Lawrence  neared 
the  wretched  goal  ol  tlicir  pilgrimage,  — a  palisaded 
town,  standing  on  a  hill  by  the  banlvs  of  tlie  river 
Mohawk. 

The  whoops  of  the  victors  announced  their  ap- 
proach, and  the  savage;  liive  sent  forth  its  swarms. 
Tliey  thronged  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  old  and  the 
young,  each  witli  a  stick,  or  a  slender  iron  rod, 
bought  from  the  Dutchmen  on  the  Hudson.  They 
ranged  themselves  in  a  double  line,  reaching  upward 
to  the  entrance  of  the  town;  and  through  this  "nar- 
row road  of  Paradise,"  as  Jogues  calls  it,  the  cap- 
tives were  led  in  single  file,  —  Couture  in  front, 
after  him  a  half-score  of  Hurons,  then  (xoupil,  then 
the  remaining  Hurons,  and  at  last  Jogues.  As  they 
passed,  they  were  saluted  with  yells,  screeches,  and 
a  tempest  of  l)lows.  One,  heavier  than  the  others, 
knocked  Jogues's  breath  from  his  body,  and  stretched 
him  on  the  ground;  but  it  was  death  to  lie  there, 
and,  regaining  his  feet,  he  stsiggered  on  with  the 
rust.i  Wlien  they  reached  the  town,  the  blows 
ceased,  and  they  were  all  placed  on  a  scaffold,  or 

^  This  practice  of  forcinj;  prisoners  to  "run  the  pantlct"  was 
Ity  no  means  peculiar  to  tlie  Iroquois,  but  was  common  to  many 
tril)e8. 
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high  platform,  in  the  middle  of  the  place.  The 
three  Frenchmen  had  fared  the  worst,  and  were 
frightfully  disfigured.  Goupil,  especially,  was  stream- 
ing with  blood,  and  livid  with  bruises  from  head  to 
foot. 

They  were  allowed  a  few  minutes  to  recover  their 
breath,  undisturbed,  except  by  the  hootings  and  gibes 
of  the  mob  below.  Then  a  chief  called  out,  "  Come, 
let  us  caress  these  Frenchmen!"  —  and  the  crowd, 
knife  in  hand,  began  to  mount  the  scaffold.  They 
ordered  a  Christian  Algonquin  woman,  a  prisoner 
among  them,  to  cut  off  Jogues's  left  thumb,  which 
she  did;  and  a  thumb  of  Goupil  was  also  severed,  a 
clam-shell  being  used  as  the  instrument,  in  order  to 
increase  the  pain.  It  is  needless  to  specify  further 
the  tortures  to  which  they  were  sul)iected,  all  de- 
signed to  cause  the  greatest  possible  suffering  with- 
out endangering  life.  At  night,  they  were  removed 
from  the  scaffold  and  placed  in  one  of  the  houses, 
each  stretched  on  his  back,  with  his  limbs  extended, 
and  his  ankles  and  wrists  bound  fast  to  sttikes  driven 
into  the  earthen  floor.  The  children  now  profited  by 
the  examples  of  their  parents,  and  amused  themselves 
by  placing  live  coals  and  red-hot  ashes  on  the  naked 
bodies  of  the  prisoners,  who,  bound  fast,  and  covered 
with  wounds  and  bruises  which  made  eveiy  move- 
ment a  torture,  were  sometimes  unable  to  shake  them 
off. 

In  the  morning,   they  were  again  placed  on  the 
scaffold,  where,  during  this  and   the  two  following 
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days,  they  remained  exposed  to  the  tuiiiits  of  the 
crowd.  Then  they  were  led  in  tiiuni[)h  to  the  sec- 
ond Mohawk  town,  and  afterwards  to  the  third, ^  suf- 
fering at  each  a  repetition  of  cruelties,  the  detiiil  of 
which  would  be  as  monotonous  n.\  revolting. 

In  a  house  in  the  town  of  Teonontogeii,  Jogues 
was  hung  by  the  wrists  between  two  of  the  upright 
poles  which  supported  the  structure,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  his  feet  could  not  touch  the  ground;  and 
thus  he  remained  for  some  fifteen  minutes,  in  extreme 
torture,  until,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  swooning, 
an  Indian,  with  an  impulse  of  pity,  cut  tlie  cords  and 
released  him.  While  they  were  in  this  town,  four 
fresh  Huron  prisoners,  just  taken,  were  brought  in, 
and  placed  on  the  scaffold  with  the  rest.  Jogues,  in 
the  midst  of  his  pain  and  exhaustion,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  convert  them.  An  ear  of  green  corn  was 
thrown  to  hiin  for  food,  and  he  discovered  a  few  rain- 
drops clinging  to  the  husks.  With  these  he  baptized 
two  of  the  Hurons.  The  remaining  two  received 
baptism  soon  after  from  a  brook  which  the  prisonei-s 
crossed  on  the  way  to  another  town. 

Couture,   though  he  had  incensed  the  Indians  l)y 

1  The  Moliawks  hml  but  tliree  towns.  The  first,  iuid  the  lowest 
on  the  river,  was  Obseruenoii ;  tlie  seeoml,  two  niih's  ahove,  was 
Aiidajfaron;  and  tlie  third,  Teoiiontofjen :  or,  as  INIefjapoIensis,  iu 
liis  Skctrli  of  the  Mnliairk's,  writes  the  names,  Asserue,  Manatjiro,  and 
Theiiondiogo.  Tliey  ail  seem  to  liave  been  fortified  in  the  Inxjuoia 
manner,  and  their  united  population  was  thirty-five  hundred,  or 
somewhat  more.  At  a  later  period,  1720,  tlure  were  still  tliree 
towns,  named  respectively  Teahtontaioffa,  {ianowauf^a,  and  Gauu* 
ganaga.     See  the  map  in  I\Iorj>;an,  Lcai/ne  of  the  Iioquois. 
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killing  one  of  their  warrioi-s,  had  gained  tlieir  admi- 
ration by  his  Imivery;  and,  after  torturing  him  most 
savagely,  they  adopted  him  into  one  of  their  families, 
in  place  of  a  dead  relative.  Thenceforth  he  was  com- 
paratively safe.  .logues  and  (ioupil  were  less  for- 
tunate. Three  of  the  Plurons  had  been  burned  to 
death,  and  tliey  expected  to  share  their  fate.  A 
council  was  held  to  pronounce  their  doom ;  but  dis- 
sensions arose,  and  no  result  was  reached.  They 
were  led  back  to  the  fii-st  village,  where  they  re- 
mained, racked  with  suspense  and  half  dead  with 
exhaustion.  Jogues,  however,  lost  no  opportunity 
to  ba])tize  dying  infants,  while  Goupil  taught  chil- 
dren to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  made  the  sign  on  the  forehead  of  a  child, 
grandson  of  an  Indian  in  whose  lodge  they  lived. 
The  superstition  of  the  old  savage  was  aroused. 
Some  Dutchmen  had  told  him  that  the  sign  of  the  cross 
came  from  the  Devil,  and  would  cause  mischief.  He 
thought  that  Goupil  was  bewitching  the  child;  and, 
resolving  to  rid  himself  of  so  dangerous  a  guest,  ap- 
])lied  for  aid  to  two  young  braves.  Jogues  and  Gou- 
pil, clad  in  their  squalid  garb  of  tattered  skins,  were 
soon  after  walking  together  in  the  forest  that  ad- 
joined the  town,  consoling  themselves  with  prayer, 
and  mutually  exhorting  each  other  to  suffer  patiently 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  when,  as  they 
Avere  returning,  reciting  their  I'osaries,  they  met  the 
two  young  Indians,  and  read  in  their  sullen  visages 
an   augury  of   ill.     The  Indians    joined   them,   and 
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accompanied  them  to  the  entrance  of  the  town,  where 
one  of  the  two,  suddenly  drawing  a  hatchet  from 
beneath  his  blanket,  struck  it  into  the  head  of  Gou- 
pil,  who  fell,  murmuring  the  name  of  Christ.  Jogues 
dropped  on  his  knees,  and,  liowing  his  head  in  prayer, 
awaited  the  blow,  wlion  the  murderer  ordered  him  to 
get  up  and  go  home.  Me  ol)cyed,  but  not  until  he 
iuid  given  absolution  to  his  still  bi'oathing  friend,  and 
presently  saw  the  lifeless  luxly  dragged  through  the 
town  amid  hootings  and  rejoicings. 

Jogues  passed  a  night  of  anguish  and  desolation, 
and  in  the  morning,  reckless  of  life,  set  forth  in 
search  of  Goupil's  remains.  "Where  are  you  going 
so  fast?"  demanded  the  old  Indian,  his  master.  "Do 
you  not  see  those  fierce  young  braves,  who  are  watch- 
ing to  kill  you?"  Jogues  jjcrsisted,  and  the  old  man 
asked  another  Indian  to  go  with  him  as  a  protector. 
The  corpse  had  been  flung  into  a  neighboring  ravine, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  a  torrent;  and  here,  with 
the  Indian's  help,  Jogues  found  it,  stripped  naked, 
and  gnawed  by  dogs.  He  dragged  it  into  the  water, 
and  covered  it  with  stones  to  save  it  from  further 
mutilation,  resolving  to  return  alone  on  the  following 
day  and  secretly  Iniry  it.  Hut  with  the  niglit  there 
came  a  storm ;  and  when,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning, 
Jogues  descended  to  the  brink  of  the  stream,  lie 
found  it  a  rolling,  turbid  flood,  and  the  body  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Had  the  Indians  or  the  torrent 
borne  it  away?  Jogues  waded  into  the  cold  current: 
it  was  the  first  of  Octol)er;  he  sounded  it  with  his 
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feet  and  with  his  stick;  he  searched  the  rocks,  the 
tliicket,  the  forest;  but  all  iii  vain.  Then,  crouched 
])y  the  pitiless  stream,  he  mingled  his  tears  with  its 
waters,  and,  in  a  voice  broken  with  groans,  chanted 
the  service  of  the  dcad.^ 

The  Indians,  it  proved,  and  not  the  flood,  had 
robbed  him  of  the  remains  of  his  friend.  Early  in 
the  spring,  when  the  snows  were  melting  in  the 
woods,  lie  was  told  by  ]\Iohawk  children  that  the 
body  was  lying,  where  it  had  been  flung,  in  a  lonely 
spot  lower  down  the  stream.  He  went  to  seek  it; 
found  the  scattered  bones,  stripped  by  the  foxes  and 
the  birds;  and,  tenderly  gathering  them  up,  hid  them 
in  a  hollow  tree,  hoping  that  a  day  might  come  when 
he  could  give  them  a  Christian  burial  in  consecrated 
ground. 

After  the  murder  of  Goupil,  Jogues's  life  hung  by 
a  hair.  lie  lived  in  hf)urly  expectation  of  the  toma- 
hawk, and  would  have  welcomed  it  as  a  boon.  By 
signs  and  words,  be  was  warned  that  his  hour  was 
near;  but,  as  he  never  shuinied  his  fate,  it  fled  from 
him,  and  each  day,  with  renewed  astonishment,  he 
found  himself  still  among  the  living. 

J^ate  in  the  autunm,  a  party  of  the  Indians  set 
forth  on  their  yearly  deer-hunt,  and  Jogues  was 
ordered  to  go  with  tliem.  Shivering  and  half-fam- 
ished, he  followed  them  through  the  chill  Novemlxjr 


^  Jopuos  in  Tannor,  Sorirtas  Militant,  610;  Mri'ssani,  210 ;  Lalc- 
mant,  /iclnlion,  1(517,  2b,  20;  Buteiix,  A'arre,  MS.;  Joguos,  Notice  nut 
liene  Goupil, 
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forest,  and  shared  tlieir  wild  bivouac  in  the  depths 
of  the  wintry  desohition.  Tlie  L,Mnic  they  took  was 
devoted  to  Areskoui,  their  god,  and  eaten  in  his 
honor.  Jogues  would  not  taste  the  meat  offered  to 
a  demon ;  and  thus  he  starved  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
At  night,  when  the  kettle  was  slung,  and  the  savage 
crew  made  merry  around  their  lire,  he  eri)uched  in  a 
corner  of  the  hut,  gnawed  by  hunger,  and  pierced  to 
the  bone  with  cold.  They  tliought  his  presence 
unpropitious  to  their  hunting,  and  the  women  espe- 
cially hated  him.  His  demeanor  at  once  astonished 
and  incensed  his  masters,  lb;  brought  them  tire- 
wood,  like  a  squaw;  he  did  their  ludding  without  a 
murmur,  and  patiently  bore  tlicir  abuse;  but  when 
they  mocked  at  his  God,  and  laughed  at  his  devo- 
tions, their  slave  assumed  an  air  and  tone  of  author- 
ity, and  sternly  rebuked  them.* 

He  would  sometimes  escape  from  "this  Babylon," 
as  he  calls  the  hut,  and  wander  in  the  forest,  telling 
his  beads  and  rei)eating  passages  of  Scripture.  In  a 
remote  and  lonely  spot,  he  cut  the  bark  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  from  tlie  trunk  of  a  great  tree ;  and  here  he 
made  his  prayers.  This  living  martyr,  half  clad  in 
shaggy  furs,  kneeling  on  the  snow  among  the  icicled 
rocks  and  beneath  the  gloomy  pines,  bowing  in  adora- 
tion before  the  emblem  of  the  faith  in  which  was  his 
only  consolation  and  his  only  hope,  is  alike  a  theme 
for  the  pen  and  a  subject  for  the  pencil. 

The  Indians  at  last  grew  tired  of  him,   and  sent 

1  Lalemant,  Relation,  1047,  41. 
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him  hark  to  tlio  villafjfe.  Here  he  remained  till  the 
middle  of  March,  l»aiiti/,iiif]f  infants  and  trying  to  con- 
vert adults.  He  told  tlicni  of  the  sun,  moon,  plan- 
ets, and  stai-s.  I'hcy  listened  with  interest;  but 
when  from  astronomy  he  passed  to  theology,  he  spent 
his  breath  in  vain.  In  March,  the  old  man  with 
whom  he  lived  set  forth  for  his  sj)ring  fishing,  taking 
with  hhn  his  squaw  and  several  children.  Jogues 
also  was  of  the  party.  They  rejjaired  to  a  lake,  per- 
haps Lake  Saratoga,  four  days  distant.  Here  they 
subsisted  for  some  time  on  frogs,  the  entrails  of  tish, 
and  other  garbage.  Jogues  jiassed  his  days  in  the 
forest,  repeating  his  prayers,  and  carving  the  name 
of  Jesus  on  trees,  as  a  terror  to  the  demons  of  the 
wilderness.  A  messenger  at  length  arrived  from  the 
towm ;  and  on  the  following  day,  under  the  pretence 
that  signs  of  an  enemy  had  been  seen,  the  party  broke 
up  their  camf),  and  returned  home  in  hot  haste.  The 
messenger  liad  brought  tidings  that  a  war-party, 
which  had  gone  out  against  the  French,  had  ])een 
defeated  and  destroyed,  and  that  the  whole  })opula- 
tion  were  chimoring  to  appease  their  grief  by  tortur- 
ing Jogues  to  death.  This  was  the  true  cause  of  the 
sudden  and  mysterious  return ;  but  when  they  reached 
the  town,  other  tidings  had  arrived.  The  missing 
warrioi"S  were  safe,  and  on  their  way  home  in  triumph 
with  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  Again  Jogues's 
life  was  spared;  but  he  was  forced  to  witness  the 
torture  and  butchery  of  the  converts  and  allies 
of   the   French.     Existence  became   unendurable  to 
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hiiii,  and  ho  longed  to  die.  War-parties  were  con- 
tinually going  out.  Should  they  be  defeated  and 
(lit  oft",   ho  would  [)ay  tlie  forfeit  at  the  stake;  and 
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and  prisoners,  he  was  doomed  to  see  his  country- 
men and  their  Indian  friends  mangled,  burned,  and 
dt'voured. 

Jogues  had  shown  no  disposition  to  escape,  and 
great  liberty  was  therefore  allowed  iiim.  He  went 
I'rom  town  to  town,  giving  absolution  to  the  Ciiris- 
tian  eai)tives,  and  converting  and  baptizing  the 
iieathen.  On  one  occasion,  lie  baptized  a  woman 
in  the  midst  of  tlie  tire,  under  pretence  of  lifting  a 
cup  of  water  to  her  parched  lips.  There  was  no  lack 
of  objects  for  his  zeal.  A  single  war-party  returned 
from  the  Huron  country  with  nearly  a  hundred  })ris- 
oners,  who  were  distributed  among  the  Inxjuois 
towns,  and  the  greater  i)art  burned.'  Of  tlie  chil- 
dren of  the  Mohawks  and  their  neighbors,  he  had 
bai)tized,  before  August,  alM)ut  seventy;  insonuicli 
that  he  began  to  regard  his  captivity  as  a  Providen- 
tial interposition  for  the  saving  of  souls. 

At  the  end  of  July,  he  went  with  a  party  of  In- 
dians to  a  fishing-place  on  the  Hudson,  about  twenty 

'  The  Dutc'Ji  cIiTpynmn,  Mt'gapolt'nsia,  at  this  time  liviiifj  at 
Fort  <  •nin^e,  bt'iirs  tin."  stroii^jest  ti'stiiuony  to  the  ferocity  witli 
wliiih  his  frieiuls,  the  JNIolmwks,  treated  their  prisoners.  He  men- 
tions the  same  modes  of  torture  which  Jof^ues  descrihes,  and  is  very 
explicit  as  to  cannibalism.  "  The  common  pe()i)le,"  he  says,  "  eat 
the  arms,  buttocks,  and  trunk  ;  but  the  chiefs  eat  the  head  and  the 
heart."  {Short  Sketch  uj' the  Mohawk  Indians.)  This  feaat  was  of  u 
reliyious  character. 
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mileH  Ix'low  Fort  Orange.  Wliilo  here,  lie  learned 
that  anotlier  war-party  had  lately  retnnuMl  with  })ii.s- 
oiiers,  two  of  whom  had  been  Inirned  to  death  at 
Ow.seruenon.  On  this,  his  conscience  smote  him  that  he 
had  not  remained  in  tiie  town  to  give  the  snl'lerei-s  ab- 
Holntion  or  baptism;  and  he  begged  leave  of  the  old 
woman  who  had  him  in  charge  to  return  at  the 
firat  opportunity.  A  canoe  soon  alter  went  u[>  the 
river  with  some  of  the  Ii()(|Uois,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  go  in  it.  When  they  reachetl  Rensselaerswyck, 
the  Indians  landed  to  trade  with  the  Dutch,  and  took 
Jogues  with  them. 

The  centre  of  this  rudt^  little  settlement  was  Fort 
Orange,  a  miserable  structnie  ol"  logs,  standing  on  a 
S[)ot  now  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Albany.*  It 
contained  several  houses  and  other  buildings;  and 
behind  it  was  a  small  church,  recently  erecte<l,  and 
serving  as  the  abode  of  the  i)astor.  Dominie  Megapo- 
lensis,  known  in  our  day  as  the  writer  of  an  interest- 
ing though  short  account  of  the  Mohawks.  Some 
twenty-tive  or  thirty  houses,  roughly  built  of  boards 
and  roofed  \\itb  thatch,  were  scattered  at  interv^als 
on  or  near  the  l)orders  of  the  Hudson,  above  and  be- 
low the  fort.  Their  inhabitants,  about  a  hundred  in 
number,  were  for  tht?  most  part  rude  Dutch  farmere, 
tenants  of  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon,  or  lord  of  the 
manor.  They  raised  wheat,  of  which  tlu'v  made 
beer,  and  oats,  with  which  they  fed  their  numerous 

1  The  site  of  tlie  Phoenix  Hotel.  \ote  by  Mr.  iihea  to  Juyues's 
Noi'Uin  Dvlyium. 
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lioi-ses.  They  traded,  too,  witli  tlio  Indians,  who 
j)rofited  greatly  hy  the  competition  among  them,  re- 
ceiving guns,  knives,  axes,  ketth's,  cloth,  and  heads, 
at  modeiate  rates,  in  exehang*'  for  their  furs.*  The 
Dutch  were  on  excellent  terms  with  their  red  neigh- 
hoi's,  met  them  in  the  forest  without  the  least  fear, 
and  sometimes  intermarried  with  tliem.  'I'l^'y  had 
known  of  Jogues's  captivity,  and,  to  tlieir  great 
honor,  liad  made  etTorts  for  his  release,  offering  for 
that  purpose  goods  to  a  eonsideiable  value,  but  with- 
out effect.'^ 

At  Fort  Orange,  Jogues  heard  staitling  news. 
The  Indians  of  the  village  where  he  lived  were,  he 
was  told,  enraged  against  him,  and  determined  to 
burn  him.  About  the  lirst  of  .luly,  a  war-[)arty  had 
set  out  for  Canada,  and  one  of  the  warriors  had 
offered  to  Jogues  to  Im  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
him  to  the  French  commander  at  Three  Rivei-s, 
thinking  probably  to  gain  some  advantage  under 
cover  of  a  parley.  Jogues  knew  that  the  French 
would  be  on  their  guard;  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
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*  Jogues,  Noi'um  Dehi'nim ;  Barnes,  Settlement  of  Allan n,  50-55; 
O'CftUaf^han,  New  Nelhirlnud,  chaj).  vi. 

On  tlie  relations  of  tlie  Mohawks  iind  Dutcli,  see  Mej^apolensls, 
Short  Sketch  uf  the  Mohawk  Indians,  an<l  portions  of  the  letter  of 
Jogues  to  his  Superior,  dated  Rensselaerswyek,  Aug.  .'U),  l«»4;}. 

'■*  See  a  long  letter  of  Arendt  Van  Curler  (Corlaer)  to  Van  Rens- 
selaer, June  IC),  1(54;},  in  O'Callaghan's  Xen-  Nilheilaml,  Appendix  L. 
"  We  persuaded  them  so  far,"  writes  Van  Curler,  "  that  they  pronj- 
ised  not  to  kill  them.  .  .  .  The  French  captives  ran  screaming  after 
us,  and  besought  us  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  release  them  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians." 
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loHo  no  opportunity  of  infonuing  tluMu  as  to  tlie  Htate 
of  atYiiii's  ainon<^  tlu;  Iin(|uoiM.  A  Dutclnnan  pivo 
him  a  pit'(^o  of  [)apt'r;  and  lie  wrote  a  U'ttcr,  in  a  jar- 
gon of  l^atiii,  rrcncli,  and  Union,  warning  ins  coun- 
tryuuMi  to  Ih>  on  tiit'ir  guard,  as  war-i)artii's  were 
cnnstiintly  going  out,  and  tliey  could  ho[)e  for  no 
res[)itt!  from  attack  until  late  in  the  anlunni.*  When 
the  Inxjuois  reached  the  nionth  of  the  river  Uiehe- 
lieu,  where  a  small  fort  had  heen  hnilt  by  the  French 
the  preceding  smniner,  the  messenger  asked  for  a 
parley,  and  gave  Jogues's  letter  to  the  coiinnander 
of  the  post,  who,  after  reading  it,  turned  his  cannon 
on  the  savages.  They  tied  in  dismay,  leaving  behind 
them  their  baggage  and  some  of  their  guns;  and 
returning  home  in  a  fury,  charged  .logues  with  having 
caused  their  discomtiture.  Jogues  had  expected  this 
result,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  it;  but  several  of 
the  principal  Dutch  settlers,  and  among  them  Van 
Curler,  who  had  made  the  previous  attempt  to  rescue 
him,  urged  that  his  death  was  certiiin  if  he  I'eturned 
to  the  Indian  town,  and  advised  him  to  make  his 
escape.  In  the  Hudson,  opposite  the  settlement,  lay 
a  small  Dutch  vessel  nearly  ready  to  sail.  Van  Cur- 
ler offered  him  a  passage  in  her  to  Bordeaux  or 
llochelle,  —  representing  that  the  opportunity  was 
too  good  to  be  h)st,  Jind  making  light  of  the  pris- 
oner's objection  that  a  connivance  in  his  escape  on 
the  part  of  the  Dutch  would  excite  the  resentment  of 

'  See  a   French   rendering   of  the   letter   iu   Vimout,   Relation, 
1043,  75. 
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tli(i  Indiiins  a^uliist  tlu'in.  Jo^mjcs  tlumkiMl  liir.i 
wurinly;  but,  to  his  amii/cincnt,  asked  tor  a  iiii>;lit 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  take  {'ouii.sel  of  (iod  in 
player. 

lie  spent  tlio  iiij^lit  in  iifreat  at^ntatioii,  tossed  l)y 
doiiht,  and  full  ol"  anxiety  lest  his  self-love  should 
hei^uile  him  from  his  duty.*  Was  it  not  [)ossil)le  that 
the  Indians  mij.;ht  spare  his  life,  and  that,  hy  a 
timely  drop  of  water,  he  mit;iit  still  rescue  souls 
from  torturim;  devils  and  eternal  tires  of  perdition? 
On  the  other  hand,  would  he  not,  hy  remaiiuntj^  to 
meet  a  fate  almost  inevitable,  incur  the  <:fuilt  of  sui- 
cide? And  even  should  he  escape  torture  and  death, 
could  he  ho[)e  that  the  Indians  would  attain  permit 
him  to  instruct  and  ba[)tize  their  jn-i'soners?  ()f  his 
French  companions,  one,  (Joupil,  was  dead;  while 
Couture  had  urged  Joj^ues  to  flicfht,  saying  that  he 
would  then  follow  his  example,  but  that,  so  long  as 
the  F'ather  remained  a  prisoner,  he,  (Jouture,  would 
share  his  fate.  Before  morning,  Jogues  had  made 
his  decision,  (iod,  he  thought,  would  be  better 
pleased  should  he  end)rac(!  tin;  opportunity  given 
him.  He  went  to  tind  his  Duteii  friends,  and,  with 
11  profusion  of  thanks,  accepted  their  offer.  They 
tokl  him  that  a  boat  should  be  left  for  him  on  the 
shore,  and  that  he  must  watch  his  time,  and  escape 
in  it  to  the  vessel,  where  he  would  be  safe. 

He  and  his  Indian  masters  were  lodged  together  in 
a  large  building,  like  a  barn,  belonging  to  a  Dutch 

1  Buteux,  Narie,  MS. 
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farmer.  It  was  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  had  no  par- 
tition of  any  kind.  At  one  end  the  farmer  kept  his 
cattle;  at  the  other  he  slept  with  his  wife,  a  Mohawk 
scjuaw,  and  his  children,  while  his  Indian  guests  lay 
tjn  tlie  floor  in  the  middle.^  As  he  is  descrihed  as 
one  of  the  j>rincipal  persons  of  the  colony,  it  is  clear 
that  the  civilization  of  Kensselaerswyck  was  not 
high. 

In  the  evening,  Jognes,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
excite  the  suspicion  of  the  Indians,  went  out  to  re- 
connoitre. 'Inhere  was  a  fence  around  the  house, 
and,  as  he  was  passing  it,  a  large  dog  belonging  to 
the  farmer  tlew  at  him,  and  bit  him  very  severely  in 
the  leg.  The  Dutchman,  hearing  the  noise,  camo 
out  witli  a  light,  led  Jogues  back  into  the  building, 
and  bandaged  his  wound.  He  seemed  to  have  some 
suspicion  of  the  [aisoner's  design;  foi',  fearful  per- 
liaps  that  his  escai)e  might  exasperate  the  Indians, 
he  made  fast  the  door  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
not  readily  be  opened.  Jogues  now  lay  down  among 
the  Indians,  who,  rolled  in  their  l)lankets,  were 
stretched  around  him.  He  was  fevered  with  excite- 
ment; and  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  joined  to  th:^ 
])ain  of  his  wound,  kept  him  awaki^  all  night.  About 
dawn,  while  the  Indians  were  still  as]ee[),  a  laborer 
in  the  em[)loy  of  the  farmer  came  in  with  a  lantern, 
and  Jogues,  who  spoke  no  l)ut(!h,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand by  signs  that  he  needed  his  help  and  guidance. 
The  man  was  disposed  to  aid   him,   silently  led  the 

1   Hukiix.  Xarr^.  IMS. 
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way  out,  quieted  the  clogs,  aiitl  showed  him  the  path 
to  the  river.  It  was  more  tluin  luilf  a  mile  distant, 
and  tlie  way  was  rougli  and  broken.  Jogui^s  was 
irreatly  exliausted,  and  his  wonnck'd  liml)  gave  him 
such  pain  tliat  he  walked  with  the  utmost  dillieulty. 
Wiieii  he  readied  tlie  shore,  th(^  day  was  breaking, 
Mild  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  tiiat  the  ebb  ol'  the  tide 
had  left  the  boat  high  and  dry.  lie  siiouted  to  the 
vessel,  but  no  one  lieard  him.  Ilis  di'speration  gave 
iiim  strength;  and,  by  working  the  lioat  to  and  fro, 
lie  pusiied  it  at  lengtlj,  little  by  little,  into  the  water, 
entered  it,  and  i-owed  to  the  vessel.  'I'lie  Duteh  sail- 
ors received  him  kindly,  and  hid  him  in  the  bottom 
uf  the  hold,  placing  a  large  box  over  the  lialehway. 

He  remained  two  lays,  half  stifled,  in  this  foul 
liirking-plaee,  while  the  I'ldians,  fiiri(tus  at  his 
escape,  rausaekt>d  ilw.  settlement  in  vain  to  lind  him. 
They  came  off  to  the  vc'-sel,  and  so  tenilied  the  olli- 
cers  that  Jo<'Ues  was  sent  on  shore  at  niuht,  and  led 
to  the  fort.  Here  he  was  hidden  in  the  gari'et  of  a 
house  occupied  by  a  miserly  old  man,  to  whose 
charge  ho  was  consigned.  Food  was  sent  to  him; 
but,  as  his  host  appro[)riated  the  larger  part  to  him- 
self, Jogues  was  nearly  starved.  There  was  a  com- 
partment of  his  garret,  sefiai-ated  from  the  rest  by  a 
])artition  of  boards.  Here  the  old  Dutchman,  who, 
like  many  othei-s  of  the  settlers,  (;arried  on  a  trade 
with  the  Mohawks,  ke])t  a  (piantity  of  goods  foi-  that 
purpose;  and  hither  he  often  brought  his  custonu-rs. 
The  boards  of  the  partition  had  shrunk,  leaving  wide 
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crevices;  and  Jogues  could  plainly  see  the  Indians, 
as  they  passed  between  him  and  tlie  light.  They,  on 
their  part,  might  as  easily  have  seen  him,  if  he  had 
not,  when  he  heard  them  entering  the  house,  hidden 
himself  Ixjhind  some  barrels  in  the  corner;  where  he 
would  sometimes  remain  crouched  for  hours,  in  a 
constrained  and  painful  posture,  lialf  suffocated  with 
heat,  and  afraid  to  move  a  limb.  Mis  wounded  leg 
began  to  show  dangerous  symptoms;  but  he  was 
relieved  by  the  care  of  a  Dutch  surgeon  of  the  fort. 
The  minister,  Megapolensis,  also  visited  him,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  for  the  comfort  of  his  Catholic 
brother,  with  whom  ho  seems  to  have  been  well 
pleased,  and  whom  he  calls  ''a  very  learned 
scholar."^ 

When  Jogues  had  remained  for  six  weeks  in  this 
hiding-place,  his  Dutch  friends  succeeded  in  satisfy- 
ing his  Indian  masters  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ran- 
som.'-^ A  vessel  from  Manhattan,  now  New  York, 
soon  after  Ijrought  up  an  order  from  the  Director- 
General,  Kieft,  that  he  should  be  sent  to  him.  Ac- 
cordingly ho  was  placed  in  a  small  vessel,  which 
carried  him  down  the  Hudson.  The  Dutch  on  board 
treated  him  with  gn.'at  kindness;  and,  to  do  him 
honor,  they  named  after  him  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
river.  At  Manhattan  he  found  a  dilapidated  fort, 
garrisoned  by  sixty  soldiers,  and  containing  a  stone 

'  Megapolensis,  A  iihort  .S/cctcli  of  f lie  Mo/iawk  fiidians. 

2  Lettre  ile  Jo(juf'sa  LiihuiKuit,  f\'(>iin('s,Jati.  (>,  1()-14.  (See  Relation, 
1043,  79.)  Goods  were  given  tlie  Indiuns  lo  the  value  of  three  liufl- 
dred  livrc'S. 
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cluirch  and  the  Director-(iciieral's  house,  together 
with  storehouses  and  barracks.  Near  it  were  ranges 
of  small  houses,  occupied  chiefly  by  mechanics  and 
laborers;  while  the  dwellings  of  the  remaining  colo- 
nists, numbering  in  all  four  or  five  hundred,  were 
scattered  here  and  there  on  the  island  and  the  neigh- 
boring shores.  The  settlers  were  of  different  sects 
and  nations,  but  chiefly  Dutch  Calvinists.  Kieft 
told  his  guest  that  eighteen  different  languages  were 
spoken  at  Manhattan.^  The  colonists  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  ])loody  Indian  war,  brought  on  by  their 
own  besotted  cruelty;  and  while  Jognes  was  at  the 
fort,  some  forty  of  the  Dutciimen  weie  killed  on 
tlic  neighboring  farms,  and  many  barns  and  houses 
burned. 2 

The  Director-General,  with  a  humanity  tliat  was 
far  from  usual  with  him,  exchanged  Jogues's  squalid 
and  savage  dress  for  a  suit  of  Dutch  cloth,  and  gave 
him  passage  in  a  small  vessel  which  was  then  about 
to  sail.  The  voyage  was  rough  and  tedious;  and  the 
passenger  sle])t  on  deck  or  on  a  coil  of  ro])es,  suffer- 
ing greatly  fiom  cold,  and  often  drenched  by  the 
waves  that  broke  over  the  vessel's  side.  At  length 
she  reached  Falmouth,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Eng- 
land, when  all  the  crew  went  ashore  for  a  carouse, 
leaving  Jogues  alone  on  board.  A  boat  presently 
came   alongside    with    a   gang   of   desperadoes,    who 

*  Jopucs,  Xonim  BfJninm. 

2  This  war  was  witli  Alfjonquin  tribes  of  the  neiphhorhood.    See 
O'Cailaghan,  Nfio  Netherlands  i.,  oiiaj).  iii. 
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l)(>ar(l«'fl  lior,   anrl   rifled   licr  of  cvorvthiiifT  valiiaMo, 

tliivatnicd  .lot^nics  witli  a   pislnl,  and   loldwd   liini  of 

his  Iial  and  foat.      I Ic  ol>laiii(Ml  sonic  assistance  from 

tlio  crew  of  a  Krcncli  sliip  in  tlio  liailtoi-,  and,  on  tlic 

dav  Ix'forc  Cliristnias,    took   iiassa^c  in   a  small  coal 

vessel  for  the  iieiohlxtrinj^  coast  of   llrittany.      In  the 

following-  afternoon  he  was  set  on  shore  a  little  to  the 

north  of  Brest,   and,  seeing-  a   jd'asiint's  cottauje  not 

far  off,  he  approaclu^l   it,  and  aske<l   the   way  to  the 

nearest   church.      The   peasant   aixl    his    wife,   as    the 

narrativ(>  rrravely  tells  ns,  mistook  him,  Ity  reason  of 

his    modest    deportment,    for   some;    poor    lait    pions 

Irishman,  and  asked   him  to  shaic  their  snj)|)er,  after 

finishinix  Ills  devotions,  -an  invitation  which  Jotrnes, 

half     famished     as     he     was,    j^ladly    accepted.        lie 

reached  the  church   in  time   for  the  early  mass,   and 

with  an   unutterahle  joy  knell    lieforc  the  altar,   and 

renewed   the  communion  of    wiiieli    he  had  heeu  de- 

privctl  so  louij.      When   he   returned   to  the  cottaLM'. 

the  attention  of  his  hosts  was  at  once  attracted  to  his 

mutilated   and    distoi-ted    hands.       They    askad   \vitli 

amazement  how  he  could  have  icceivcd  su(  h  injuries; 

and   when   they  heard   tiie  story  of  his  toitircs,  their 

sur|)rise  and  veneration  knew  no  hounds.    Two  yoiiiio' 

_L;-irls,  their  dau^'htei-s,  lieo-^^ed   him  to  accept  all   thev 

had  to  crive, — a  handful   of  sous:   whih;   the  j)easant 

made  known   the  character  of  his  new  jruest  to  his 

neighbors.      A   trader  from   Rennes  hroui^ht  a  honse 

to  the  (h>or,  and  offered  the  use  of  it  to  Jogues,  to 

carry  him  to  the  Jesuit  college  in  that  town.       He 
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Tlic  jiorlcr  opt'iU'd  il,  and  saw  a  man  woar- 
liis  head  an  old   woollen   ni^lil«'ai»,  and  in  an 
attnv    little    Ih'IU'I-   than    tiiat    of   a    lu'^-nar.      .Io,<,nu«s 
askt'd   to  SCO   the    Ivt'ctor;    bnl    i.\\c   \)o\U'V  ,»ii>\vfivd, 
loldlv,   that    till'   lii'ctor  was  husicil   in   tlir   Sacristy. 
,li>«,Mi«'S  lH\t,^}^^cd   him  to  say  that  a  man  was  at  the  door 
with   news   from    Canada.      The    missions   of  Canada 
were  a*  this  time  an  olijeet  of  piinial   interest    to  the 
.h-snits,  and  above  all   to  the  .lesnils  of   l''ianee.      A 
It'lter  from  .loonies,  wiitten  dnrini;-  his  captivity,  had 
already  reachecl  France,  as  liatl  also  the  .Icsiiit    ////"- 
floii.  of   lt'i4-5,  which  contained   a   lonj;-  acconnt   ol    his 
capture;    and    he    had    no  douht    lieen  an  cn_L;rossin^^ 
dieme  of  conversation   in  every  house  of  the   Ficnch 
.Jesuits.      The  Father  Hector  was  puttiuL;-  on  his  vest- 
iiifiits  to  say  mass;  hut   when  he   heard   that  a   i)oor 
man    from    Canada    had  asked    for  him  at  tla^  door, 
he   postponed    the    service,    and    weld    to   meet   him. 
,lo^-U(!S,  without  discovering-  himself,  i^nive   him  a  let- 
ter   from    tlu'    Dutch    |)irector-(ieneral   attcstini!^    his 
character.      The  l{ect(»r,  without  ivadin.^'  it,  heoan  to 
(piestion    liini   as   to   the    affairs   of    Canada,    and  at 
lentrth  asked  him   if  he  knew   Father  .lollies. 

"I  knew  him  very  well,"  was  the  reply. 

''The  Inxpiois  have  taken  him,"  ])Ui'sued  tlie  Rec- 
tor.    "  Is  he  dead ?     1  Idw.  they  nuudered  liim  ?  ' 

"No,"  answered  Jo-nics;  "he  is  alivi^  and  at  lib' 
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erty,  and  I  jim  lie."  And  he  fell  on  liis  knees  to  ask 
his  Superior's  blessing. 

Tluit  night  was  a  night  of  jid)ilation  and  thanks- 
giving in  the  college  of  Rennes.' 

Jogues  became  a  centre  of  curiosity  and  reverence. 
He  was  suinnioncd  to  Paris.  The  Queen,  Anne  of 
Austiia,  wished  to  see  him;  and  when  the  perse- 
cuted slave  of  the  Mohawks  was  conducted  into  her 
presence,  she  kissed  his  mutilated  hands,  while  the 
ladies  of  the  Court  thronged  around  to  do  him  hom- 
age. We  are  told,  and  no  doubt  with  truth,  that 
these  honoi-s  \Nere  unwelcome  to  the  modest  and 
single-hearted  missionary,  who  thought  only  of  re- 
turning to  his  work  of  converting  the  Indians.  A 
[)riest  with  any  delormity  of  Ixxly  is  del)arred  from 
saying  mass.  The  teeth  and  knives  of  the  Iroquois 
had  inflicted  an  in  jnry  worse  than  the  torturers  ima- 
gined, for  they  had  robbed  Jogues  of  the  privilege 
which  was  the  chief  consolation  of  his  life;  but  tlie 
Pope,  l)y  a  special  disj)ensiition,  restored  it  to  him, 
and  with  the  opening  spring  he  sailed  again  for 
Canada. 

1  For  .TofiiU's's  arriv.'i!  in   Hrittiiiiy,  s^co  l.i'ttrp  (li>  J-ii/ufs  d  lAilt- 

UKtiil,    luiuhs,   .Inn.    (i,    l(i4l;     /.itlrr    il<    ./(u/iifs   d   ,    litinifs, 

Jan.  '),  1()44  (in  Rvhttion,  104:]),  and  the  long  account  in  the  Hehition 
of  1047. 
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THE   IROQUOIS.  — BRESSANI.  —  DE  NOUE. 
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War.  —  Distress  and  Ticrror.  —  Richklikfi.  —  Battle.  —  Ritin 
OK  Indian  Triiiks.  —  Mittiai-  DKsTRrcrioN. —  luogrois  and 
Algonqi'in.  —  Atuocitiks.  —  F'rigiitfitl  Position  ok  tiik 
Frkncii. — JosKi'i!  Brkssani  :  HIS  ('ai'Tirk;  his  Trkatmknt  ; 
HIS  EscAi'K.  —  Anne  dk  Noue  :  his  Nocturnal  Journkv  ; 
HIS  Dkath. 

Two  forces  were  l)attlinf]j  for  the  mastery  of  Can- 
ada: on  the  one  side,  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  tlie 
AnjTjels,  with  their  accents  the  priests;  on  tlie  other, 
the  Devil,  and  his  tools  the  Iroquois.  Sncli  at  least 
\v;'s  the  view  f)f  tlie  ease  held  in  full  faith,  not  hy 
the  Jesuit  Fathei-s  alone,  liut  hy  most  of  the  colo- 
nists. Never  l)efore  had  the  liend  piit  forth  such 
rage;  and  in  the  Iroquois  he  found  instruments  of 
a  nature  not  uncongt;nial  with  hi*,  own. 

At  Quel)ec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  and  the  little 
fort  of  Richelieu,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  all  Canada,  — 
no  man  could  hunt,  fish,  till  the  fields,  or  cut  a  tree 
in  the  forest,  without  peril  to  his  seal}).  The  Iro- 
(]Uois  were  everywhere,  and  nowhere.  A  yell,  a  vol- 
ley of  bullets,  a  rush  of  screeching  savages,  and  all 
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was  over.     The  solditMs  hastcnod  to  tlio  spot  to  find 
sih'nro,  solitude,  and  a  niangltMl  corpse. 

"I  had  as  lief,"  wiit(\s  Katlior  V'iniont,  "1k>  l)ospt 
by  ^ol»lins  as  l)y  the  Inxpiois.  Tlic  one  arc  al)out  as 
invisible  as  the  other.  Our  peojile  on  the  liiehelieu 
and  at  Montreal  are  kept  in  a  closer  eonfinenient  than 
ever  were  monks  or  nuns  in  onr  smallest  convents  in 
V  ranee. 

The  Confederates  at  this  time  were  in  a  flush  of 
unparalleled  audaeity.  They  despised  white  men  as 
base  poltroons,  and  esteemed  themselves  wariioi-s  an<l 
heroes,  destined  to  eoncpier  all  mankind.'  'I'he  fire- 
arms with  which  the  Dutch  had  rashly  supplied  them, 
joined  to  their  united  councils,  their  courage,  and 
ferocity,  pive  them  an  advantaj^'c  over  tlu^  surround- 
ing tri'i)es  which  they  fully  uiidei-stood.  Their  pas- 
sions rose  with  their  sense  of  p(twer.  They  })oasted 
that  they  would  wi|»e  tiic  llurons,  the  Algonquins, 
and  the  French  from  the  face  of  the  et^rth,  and  carry 
the  "white  giils,"  mciining  the  nuns,  to  their  vil- 
lages. This  liist  event,  indeed,  seemed  more  than 
probable;  and  the  llospitiil  nuns  left  their  exposed 
station  at  Sillery,  and  withdrew  to  the  i'an))^arts  and 
palisades  of  QucIk'C.  The  St.  iiawrence  and  the 
Ottawa   were    so    infested    that  conununication   with 

•  Rrossani,  when  a  prisoner  amoriK  tlioni.  writes  t.>  this  effect  in 
a  letter  to  his  Superior.     St>e  lulatian  Alinyci ,  I'M. 

The  anonynions  author  of  the  Relation  of  KtOU  says,  that  in  tl.eir 
belief,  if  their  nation  wen-  (K'stroyetl,  a  fji-neral  eonfusion  and  over- 
throw of  mankind  must  needs  be  tli  •  oonseciuence.  Relation, 
1000,  t>. 
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tlio  Huron  counti'v  was  cut  oil;  iiiid  tlircc  tiiiu's  the 
iiiinuiil  jiiickt't  of  Icttci-s  sent  tliitln'r  to  tiic  mission- 
aries It'll  iiitit  (ln'  lumds  of  tli«'  Ii(>(jiiois. 

It  was  towar<ls  tlu*  close  of  the  year  1040  that  the 
s('OUi'«^e  of  Iro(juois  war  had  hej^mi  to  fall  heavily  on 
the  rreneli.  At  that  time,  a  party  of  their  warriors 
waylaid  and  eaj)ture(l  'I'homas  (Jodefroy  and  Fran- 
rois  Marniierie,  tlu^  latter  a  yoiin^  man  of  ^reat 
eiierjry  and  daring,  familiar  with  the  woods,  a  master 
of  the  Alj^oncjuin  lanouai^e,  and  a  scholar  of  no  mean 
ac(piirements.'  'I'o  the  Ljreat  joy  of  the  colonists,  he 
and  his  companion  weie  ln'oiij^ht  hack  to  Three  lliv- 
ers  hy  their  captors,  and  ;^iven  up,  in  {\n)  vain  hope 
that  the  French  wotdd  icspond  with  a  fjfift  of  tire- 
anns.  Their  (h^nand  for  them  Innnrr  decdined,  they 
hnike  off  the  j)arley  in  a  rai^e,  fortilii'd  themscdves, 
lired  on  the  French,  and  withdrew  under  cover  of 
ni^dit. 

Ojien  war  now  ensued,  and  for  a  time  all  was 
U'wildermeuL  and  terror.  How  to  (heck  the  inroads 
of  an  enemy  so  stealthy  and  so  keen  foi-  blood  was 
the  problem  that  taxed  the  brain  of  Montmagny,  the 
(Jovernor.  lie  thoUL^lit  he  had  f(>'ind  a  solution, 
when  he  conceived  the  i)lan  of  bu'itUnj^  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Uichelieu,  by  whicli  the  Iroquois 
always  made  their  descents  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
IIapi)ily  for  the  perishing  colony,  the  (^ardinal  de 
Kichelieu,  in  1G42,  sent  out  thirty  or  forty  soldici's 

'  During  his  captivity,  ho  wroto,  on  a  bcavor-skin,  a  letter  to  the 
Dutch  in  French,  Latin,  and  Englisli. 
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for  itvS  (lofeiK  o.^  Ten  times  the  nunilxM'  would  have 
}K;eii  scarcely  suiricituit;  but  even  this  sli^^ht  succor 
was  hailed  with  dcli^dit,  and  iMontnia<(iiy  was  en- 
abled to  carry  into  elTect  liis  plan  of  the  fort,  for 
which  hitherto  he  had  iiad  ni'ither  buihhjrs  nor  gar- 
rison, lie  took  with  iiini,  l)esides  the  new-comers,  a 
Inxly  of  soldiers  and  armed  laborers  from  Quebec, 
and,  with  a  force  of  about  a  hun<lred  men  in  all,^ 
sailed  for  the  Richelieu,  in  a  bri<;antine  and  two  or 
three  open  boats. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  August  lie  reached  his  des- 
tination, and  landed  where  the  town  of  Sorel  now 
stands.  It  was  l>ut  eleven  days  before  that  Jogues 
and  his  com[)anions  had  been  captured,  and  Mont- 
magny's  followers  found  ghastly  tokens  of  the  disas- 
ter. The  heads  of  tlu^  slain  wcn-e  stuck  on  poles  by 
the  side  of  the  river;  and  several  trees,  from  whi(;h 
poitions  of  the  bark  had  been  peeled,  were  daubed 
witli  the  ru(\'  picture-writing  in  whicii  the  v'^tors 
recorded  their  exploit.^  Among  the  rest,  a  re|)resen- 
tation  of  Jogues  himself  was  clearly  distinguishable. 
The  heads  were  removed,  the  trees  cut  down,  and  a 
large  cross  planted  on  the  spot.     An  altar  was  raised, 

*  Faillon,  Cohnie  Fran^aiso,  ii.  2;  Viniont,  Rihition,  li'A2,2,  41. 

•^  Marie  do  rincarnation,  /Mtre,  Sept.  lilt,  1()42. 

8  Viinont,  lu:latli>„,  \{\\'>,  52. 

Tliis  practice  was  coiiinion  to  many  tribes,  and  is  not  yet  extinct. 
The  writer  has  seen  similar  records,  made  by  recent  war-parties  of 
Crows  or  IJIackfeet,  in  tiie  remote  West.  In  this  case,  the  bark 
was  removed  from  the  trunks  of  larfje  cotton-wood  trees,  and  the 
pictures  traced  with  charcoal  and  vi'rmilion.  There  were  nuirks 
for  scalps,  for  prisoners,  and  lor  the  concjuerors  themselves. 
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and  all  liPiinl  mass;  tlion  a  volloy  of  musketry  was 
fiivd;  and  tlu'ii  they  foil  to  their  work.  Tliey  hewed 
an  opeiiiiiLj  into  the  forest,  dug  up  the  roots,  eleared 
the  ground,  and  cut,  shaped,  and  planted  palisades. 
'Thus  a  week  passed,  and  tlieir  <let"enees  wert;  nearly 
c'oni[>leted,  when  suddenly  the  war-whoop  rang  in 
tlieir  eaix,  and  two  hundred  IrcMpiois  rushed  upon 
tlieni  from  the  borders  of  the  clearing.* 

It  was  the  party  of  waniors  that  Jogues  had  met 
on  an  island  in  I^ake  Champlain.  Hut  for  the  cour- 
age of  I)u  Kocher,  a  (M>rporal,  who  was  on  guard, 
they  would  have  earrie<l  all  Ix'tore  them.  They 
were  rushing  through  an  opening  in  the  palisade, 
when  he,  with  a  few  sohliers,  met  them  with  such 
vigor  and  resolution  that  they  were  held  in  check 
long  enough  for  the  rest  to  snatch  their  arms.  jMont- 
magny,  who  was  on  the  river  in  his  lu'igantine,  has- 
tened on  lihore;  and  the  soldiers,  encouraged  by  his 
iiirival,  fought  with  great  determination. 

The  Iroquois,  on  their  part,  swarmed  uj)  to  the 
palisade,  thrust  tlieir  guns  through  the  loop-holes, 
and  lired  on  those  within ;  nor  was  it  till  several  of 
tlicMi  had  been  killed  and  othei's  woun«!ed  that  they 
learned  to  keep  a  more  ])rudent  dis-^ance.  A  tall 
savage,  wearing  a  crest  of  the  h-'v  of  s*;me  animal 
dyed  scarlet  and  bound  with  a  fillet  of  wamj)um, 
leaped  forward  to  the  attack,  and  was  shot  dead. 
Another  shared  liis  fate,  with  seven  buck-shot  in  his 

1  Tlie  Rt'httion  of  1042  says  tlireo  hundri'il.  .Fogues,  who  had 
been  amons  them  to  his  cost,  is  tlio  better  authority. 
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shield  and  as  many  in  his  body.  The  French,  with 
shouts,  redoubled  their  fire,  and  the  Indians  at  length 
lost  heart  and  fell  back.  The  wounded  dropped  guns, 
shields,  and  war-clubs,  and  the  whole  band  withdrew 
to  the  slielter  of  a  fort  which  they  had  built  in  the 
forest,  three  miles  above.  On  the  part  of  the  French, 
one  man  was  killed  and  four  wounded.  They  had 
narrowly  escaped  a  disaster  which  might  have  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  colony;  and  they  now  gained  time  so 
far  to  strengthen  their  defences  as  to  make  them  rea- 
sonably secure  against  any  attack- of  savages.^  The 
new  fort,  however,  did  not  effectually  answer  its  pur- 
pose of  stopping  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois.  They 
would  land  a  mile  or  more  above  it,  carry  their  canoes 
through  the  forest  across  an  intervening  tongue  of 
land,  and  then  launch  them  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
while  the  garrison  remained  in  total  ignorance  of 
their  movements. 

While  the  French  were  thus  beset,  their  Indian 
allies  fared  still  worse.  The  effect  of  Iroquois  hos- 
tilities on  all  the  Algonquin  tribes  of  Canada,  from 
the  Saguenay  to  the  Lake  of  the  Nipissings,  had  be- 
come frightfully  apparent.  Famine  and  pestilence 
had  aided  the  ravages  of  war,   till  these  wretched 

»  Vimont,  Relation,  1042,  50,  51. 

Assaults  by  Indians  on  fortified  places  are  rare.  The  Iroquois 
are  known,  liowever,  to  have  mside  them  with  success  in  several 
cases,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  will  appear  hereafter. 
The  courage  of  Indians  is  uncertain  and  spasmodic.  They  are 
capable,  at  times,  of  a  furious  temerity,  approaching  desperation  ; 
but  this  is  liable  to  sudden  and  extreme  reaction.  Their  courage, 
too,  is  much  oftener  displayed  in  covert  than  in  open  attacks. 
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bands  seemed  in  the  course  of  rapid  extermination. 
Their  spirit  was  broken.  They  iDecame  humble  and 
docile  in  the  hands  of  the  missionaries,  ceased  their 
railings  against  the  new  doctrine,  and  leaned  on  the 
French  as  their  only  hope  in  this  extremity  of  woe. 
Sometimes  they  would  appear  in  troops  at  Sillery  or 
Three  Rivers,  scared  out  of  their  forests  by  the  sight 
of  an  Iroquois  footprint;  then  some  new  terror  would 
seize  them,  and  drive  them  back  to  seek  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  deepest  thickets  of  the  wilderness.  Their 
best  hunting-grounds  were  beset  by  the  enemy.  They 
starved  for  weeks  together,  subsisting  on  the  bark  of 
trees  or  the  thongs  of  raw  hide  which  formed  the  net- 
work of  their  snow-shoes.  The  mortality  among  them 
was  prodigious.  "Where,  eight  years  ago,"  writes 
Father  Vimont,  "  one  would  see  a  hundred  wigwams, 
one  now  sees  scarcely  five  or  six.  A  chief  who  once 
had  eight  hundred  warriors  has  now  but  thirty  or 
forty;  and  in  place  of  fleets  of  three  or  four  hundred 
canoes,  we  see  less  than  a  tenth  of  that  number."  ^ 

These  Canadian  tribes  were  undergoing  that  pro- 
cess of  extermination,  absorption,  or  expatriation 
which,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  for  many 
generations  formed  the  gloomy  and  meaningless  his- 
tory of  the  greater  part  of  this  continent.  Three  or 
four  hundred  Dutch  guns,  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querore,  gave  an  unwonted  quickness  and  decision  to 
the  work,  but  in  no  way  changed  its  essential  char- 
acter.     The  horrible  nature  of  this  warfare  can  be 

1  Relation,  1044,  3. 
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known  only  through  examples;  and  of  these  one  or 
two  will  suffice. 

A  band  of  Algonquins,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1641, 
set  forth  from  Three  Rivers  on  their  winter  hunt, 
and,  fearful  of  the  Iroquois,  made  their  way  far 
northward,  into  the  depths  of  the  forests  that  border 
the  Ottawa.  Here  they  thought  themselves  safe, 
built  their  lodges,  and  began  to  hunt  the  moose  and 
beaver.  But  a  large  party  of  their  enemies,  with  a 
persistent  ferocity  that  is  truly  astonishing,  had  pene- 
trated even  here,  found  the  traces  of  the  snow-shoes, 
followed  up  their  human  prey,  arid  hid  at  nightfall 
among  the  rocks  and  thickets  around  the  encamp- 
ment. At  midnight,  their  yells  and  the  blows  of 
their  war-clubs  awakened  their  sleeping  victims.  In 
a  few  minutes  all  were  in  their  power.  They  bound 
the  prisoners  hand  and  foot,  rekindled  the  fire,  slung 
the  kettles,  cut  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  pieces,  and 
boiled  and  devoured  them  before  the  eyes  of  the 
wretched  survivors.  "In  a  word,"  says  the  narrator, 
"  they  ate  men  with  as  much  appetite  and  more  pleas- 
ure than  hunters  eat  a  boar  or  a  stag."  ^ 

Meanwhile  they  amused  themselves  with  bantering 
their  prisoners.  "Uncle,"  said  one  of  them  to  an  old 
Algonquin,  "you  are  a  dead  man.  You  are  going  to 
the  land  of  souls.  Tell  them  to  take  heart:  they  will 
have  good  company  soon,  for  we  are  going  to  send 
all  the  rest  of  your  nation  to  join  them.  This  will 
be  good  news  for  them."^ 

1  Vimont,  Relation,  1642,  46.  2  jbid.,  45. 
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This  old  man,  wlio  is  described  as  no  less  malicious 
than  his  captors,  and  even  more  crafty,  soon  after 
escaped,  and  brought  tidings  of  the  disaster  to  the 
Frencli.  In  the  following  spring,  two  women  of  the 
party  also  escaped ;  and,  after  suffering  almost  incred- 
ible hardships,  reached  Three  Rivers,  torn  with  bri- 
ers, nearly  naked,  and  in  a  deplora])le  state  of  bodily 
and  mental  exhaustion.  One  of  them  told  her  story 
to  Father  Buteux,  who  translated  it  into  French,  and 
gave  it  to  Vimont  to  be  printed  in  the  Relation  of 
16-42.  Revolting  as  it  is,  it  is  necessary  to  recount 
it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  sustiiined  by  the  whole 
body  of  contemporaiy  evidence  in  regsiT-d  to  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Iroquois  and  some  of  the  neighboring 
tribes. 

The  conquerors  feasted  in  the  lodge  till  nearly  day- 
break, and  then,  after  a  short  rest,  began  their  march 
homeward  with  their  prisoners.  Among  these  were 
three  women,  of  whom  the  narrator  was  one,  who  had 
each  a  child  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  old.  At  the 
first  halt,  their  captors  took  the  infants  from  them, 
tied  them  to  wooden  spits,  placed  them  to  die  slowly 
before  a  fire,  and  feasted  on  them  before  the  eyes  of 
the  agonized  mothers,  whose  shrieks,  supplications, 
and  frantic  efforts  to  break  the  cords  that  bound 
them  were  met  with  mockery  and  laughter.  "  They 
are  not  men,  they  are  wolves !  "  sobbed  the  wretched 
woman,  as  she  told  what  had  befallen  her  to  the  pity- 
ing Jesuit.  1  At  the  Fall  of  the  Chaudidre,  another 
1  Vimont,  Relation,  1642,  4G. 
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of  the  women  ended  her  woes  by  leaping  into  the 
cataract.  When  they  approached  the  first  Iroquois 
town,  they  were  met,  at  the  distance  of  several 
leagues,  by  a  crowd  of  the  inhabitants,  and  among 
them  a  troop  of  women,  bringing  food  to  regale  the 
triumphant  warriors.  Here  they  lialted,  and  passed 
the  night  in  songs  of  victory,  mingled  with  the  dis- 
mal chant  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  forced  to  dance 
for  their  entertainment. 

On  the  morrow  they  entered  the  town,  leading  the 
captive  Algonquins,  fast  bound,  and  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  singing  at 
the  top  of  their  throats.  Tlie  largest  lodge  was  ready 
to  receive  them;  and  as  they  entered,  the  victims 
read  their  doom  in  the  lires  that  blazed  on  the 
earthen  floor,  and  in  the  aspect  of  the  attendant  sav- 
ages, whom  the  Jesuit  Father  calls  attendant  demons, 
that  waited  their  coming.  The  torture  which  ensued 
was  but  preliminary,  designed  to  cause  all  possible 
suffering  without  touching  life.  It  consisted  in  blows 
with  sticks  and  cudgels,  gashing  their  limbs  with 
knives,  cutting  off  their  fingers  with  clam-shells, 
scorching  them  witli  firebrands,  and  other  indescrib- 
able torments.^  The  women  were  stripped  naked, 
and  forced  to  dance  to  the  singing  of  the  male  pris- 
oners, amid  the  applause  and  laughter  of  the  crowd. 

1  "Cette  pauure  creature  qui  s'est  sauueo,  a  les  deux  pouces 
couppez,  ou  plus  tost  hachez.  Quand  ils  me  les  eurent  couppez, 
disoit-elle,  ils  uie  les  voulurent  faire  manger ;  mais  ie  les  mis  sur 
mon  giron,  et  leur  dis  qu'ils  me  tuassent  s'ils  vouloient,  que  ie  ne 
leur  pouuois  obeir."  —  Buteux  in  Relation,  1G42,  47. 
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They  then  gave  them  food,  to  strengthen  them  for 
further  suffering. 

On  the  following  morning,  they  were  placed  on  a 
large  scaffold,  in  sight  of  the  whole  population.  It 
was  a  gala-day.  Young  and  old  were  gathered  from 
far  and  near.  Some  mounted  the  scaffold,  and 
scorched  them  with  torches  and  firebrands;  while 
1  53  children,  standing  beneath  the  bark  platform, 
'plied  fire  to  the  feet  of  tlie  prisoners  between  the 
oiCvices.  The  Algonquin  women  were  told  to  burn 
their  husbands  and  companions;  and  one  of  them 
obeyed,  vainly  thinking  to  appease  her  tormentors. 
The  stoicism  of  one  of  the  warriors  enraged  his  cap- 
toi-s  beyond  measure.  "Scream!  ^vhy  don't  you 
scream?"  they  cried,  thrusting  their  burning  brands 
at  his  naked  body.  "Look  at  me,"  he  answered; 
"you  cannot  make  me  wince.  If  you  were  in  my 
place,  you  would  screech  like  babies."  At  this  they 
fell  upon  him  with  redoubled  fury,  till  their  knives 
and  firebrands  left  in  him  no  semblance  of  humanity. 
He  was  defiant  to  the  last,  and  when  death  came  to 
his  relief,  they  tore  out  his  heart  and  devoured  it; 
then  hacked  him  in  pieces,  and  made  their  feast  of 
triumph  on  his  mangled  limbs.  ^ 


1  The  diabolical  practices  described  above  were  not  peculiar  to 
the  Iroquois.  The  Neutrals  and  other  kindred  tribes  were  no  whit 
less  cruel.  It  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  I  think  a  just  one, 
that  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  less  ferocious  than 
those  east  of  it.  The  burning  of  prisoners  is  rare  among  the  prairie 
tribes,  but  is  not  unknown.  An  Ogillallah  chief,  in  whose  lodge  I 
lived  for  several  weeks  in  18-16,  described  to  me,  with  most  expres- 
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All  the  men  and  all  the  old  women  of  the  party 
were  put  to  death  in  a  similar  manner,  though  but 
few  displayed  the  same  amazing  fortitude.  The 
younger  women,  of  whom  tliei'e  were  about  thirty, 
after  passing  their  ordeal  of  torture,  were  pei'mitted 
to  live;  and,  disfigured  as  they  were,  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  several  villages,  as  coneubines  or 
slaves  to  the  Iroquois  warriors.  Of  this  number 
were  the  narrator  and  her  companion,  who,  being 
ordered  to  accompany  a  war-party  and  carry  their 
provisions,  escaped  at  night  into  the  forest,  and 
reached  Three  Rivers,  as  we  have  seen. 

While  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  were  wast- 
ing away  beneath  this  atrocious  warfare,  the  Frencli 
themselves,  and  especially  the  travelling  Jesuits,  had 
their  full  share  of  the  infliction.  In  truth,  the  puny 
and  sickly  colony  seemed  in  the  gasps  of  dissolution. 
The  beginning  of  spring,  particularly,  was  a  season 
of  terror  and  suspense ;  for  with  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice,  sure  as  a  destiny,  came  the  Iroquois.  As 
soon  as  a  canoe  could  float,  they  were  on  the  v/ar- 
path;  and  with  the  cry  of  the  returning  wild-fowl 
mingled  the  yell  of  these  human  tigers.  They  did 
not  always  wait  for  the  breaking  ice,  but  set  foith  on 
foot,  and  when  they  came  to  open  water,  made  ca- 
noes and  embarked. 

Well  might  Father  Vimont  call  the  Iroquois  "  the 


eive  pantomime,  how  he  had  captured  and  burned  a  warrior  of 
the  Snake  Tribe,  in  a  valley  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  near 
which  we  were  then  encamped. 
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scourge  of  this  infant  cluirch.'"  They  hurned,  hacked, 
and  devoured  tlie  ne()i)liytes;  extenninated  whole 
villages  at  once;  destroyed  the  nations  whom  the 
Fathers  hoped  to  convert;  and  ruined  that  sure  ally 
of  the  missions,  the  fui'-trade.  Not  the  most  hideous 
nifThtmare  of  a  fevered  hrain  could  transcend  in  hor- 
ror  the  real  and  waking  perils  with  which  they  heset 
the  path  of  these  intrepid  priests. 

In  the  spring  of  1044,  Joseph  Bressani,  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  born  in  Rome,  and  now  for  two  years  past  a 
missionary  in  Canada,  was  ordered  by  his  Superior 
to  go  up  to  the  Hurons.  It  was  so  early  in  the  sea- 
son that  there  seemed  hope  that  he  might  pass  in 
safety ;  and  as  the  Fathers  in  that  wild  mission  had 
received  no  succor  for  three  years,  Bressani  was 
charged  with  lettei-s  to  them,  and  such  necessaries 
for  their  use  as  he  was  able  to  carry.  With  him 
were  six  young  Hurons,  lately  converted,  and  a 
French  boy  in  his  service.  The  party  were  in  three 
small  canoes.  Before  setting  out  they  all  confessed 
and  prepared  for  death. 

They  left  Three  Rivers  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
April,  and  found  ice  still  floating  in  the  river,  and 
patches  of  snow  lying  in  the  naUA  forests.  On  the 
first  day,  one  of  the  canoes  overset,  nearly  drowning 
Bressani,  who  could  not  swim.  On  the  third  day,  a 
snow-storm  began,  and  greatly  retarded  their  prog- 
ress. The  young  Indians  foolishly  fired  their  guns 
at  the  wild-fowl  on  the  river,  and  the  sound  reached 
the  ears  of  a  war-party  of  Iroquois,  one  of  ten  that 
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had  already  sot  fortli  foi*  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Ottawa,  and  tlio  Hnron  towns.'  Hence  it  befell 
that,  as  they  crossed  the  month  of  a  small  stream 
entering  the  St.  Lawrence,  twenty-seven  Troqnois 
snddenly  issned  from  behind  a  point,  and  attacked 
tiiem  in  canoes.  One  of  the  Hurons  was  killed,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  party  captured  without  resistance. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  July  following,  Bressani  wrote 
from  the  Iroquois  country  to  the  General  of  the  Jes- 
uits at  Rome :  "  I  do  not  know  if  your  Paternity  will 
recognize  the  handwriting  of  one  whom  you  once 
knew  very  well.  The  letter  is  soiled  and  ill-written; 
because  the  writer  has  only  one  finger  of  his  right 
hand  left  entire,  and  cannot  prevent  the  blood  from 
his  wounds,  which  are  still  open,  from  staining  the 
paper.  His  ink  is  gunpowder  mixed  with  water,  and 
his  table  is  the  earth.  "^ 

Then  follows  a  modest  narrative  of  what  he  en- 
dured at  the  hands  of  his  captors.  First  they 
thanked  the  Sun  for  their  victory;  then  plundered 
the  canoes;  then  cut  up,  roasted,  and  devoured  the 
slain  Huron  before  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners.  On 
the  next  day  they  crossed  to  the  southern  shore,  and 
ascended  the  river  Richelieu  as  far  as  the  rapids  of 


m 


^  Vimont,  Relation,  1644,  41. 

2  This  letter  is  printed  anonymously  in  the  Second  Part,  chap, 
ii.,  of  Bressani's  Relation  Ahr&jee.  A  comparison  with  Viraont's 
account,  in  the  Relation  of  1044,  makes  its  authorship  apparent. 
Vimont's  narrative  agrees  in  all  essential  points.  His  informant 
was  "  vne  personne  digne  de  foy,  qui  a  este  tesmoin  oculaire  de  tout 
cc  qu'il  a  souffcrt  pendant  sa  captiuite'."  —  Vimont,  Relation,  1644, 43. 
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Chiiinbly,  whence  they  pursued  tlieir  lUiirch  on  foot 
iinionjT  the  Imiinhles,  rocks,  and  swiunps  of  tlie  tnuk- 
less  forest.  VVlieu  they  reached  Lake  Chaniplain, 
they  made  new  canoes  and  re-eiiiharke*!,  lanchMl  at 
its  southern  extreniity  six  days  afterwards,  and 
thence  made  for  tlie  ll})[)er  Hudson.  IIcmc  they 
found  a  fisliino--oamp  of  four  hundied  Iicxjuois,  and 
now  Rressani's  torments  heoan  in  earnest.  They 
split  his  hand  with  a  knife,  bc^tween  the  little  finger 
and  the  ring  finger;  then  \yeiit  him  with  sticks,  till 
he  was  covered  with  blood,  and  afterwards  placed 
him  on  one  of  their  torture-scaffolds  of  bark  as  a 
spectacle  to  the  crowd.  Here  they  stripped  him,  and 
while  he  shivered  with  cold  from  head  to  foot,  they 
forced  him  to  sing.  After  about  two  hours  they 
gave  him  up  to  the  children,  who  ordered  him  to 
dance,  at  the  same  time  thrusting  sharpened  sticks 
into  his  flesh,  and  pulling  out  his  hair  and  beard. 
"Sing!"  cried  one;  "Hold  your  tongue!"  screamed 
another ;  and  if  he  obeyed  the  first,  the  second  burned 
him.  "We  will  burn  you  to  death;  we  will  eat 
you."  "I  will  eat  one  of  your  feet."  "And  I 
will  eat  one  of  your  hands."  ^  These  scenes  were  re- 
newed every  night  for  a  week.  Every  evening  a 
chief  cried  aloud  through  the  camp,  "  Come,  my  chil- 
dren, come  and  caress  our  prisoners!"  and  the  sav- 
age crew  thronged  jubilant  to  a  large  hut,  where  the 

1  "  lis  rae  re'petaient  sans  cesse :  Nous  te  brfllerons ;  nous  te 
mangerons ;  je  te  mangerai  un  pied ;  et  raoi,  une  main,"  etc.  — 
Brcssani,  in  Relation  Abrei/ee,  i:37. 
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captives  lay.  Tlicy  stri[)[)('(l  ofT  tlic  toiii  rraj^inent  of 
a  cassock,  which  was  the  priest's  only  garment; 
Imrned  liini  witli  live  coals  and  red-hot  stones;  forced 
liirn  to  walk  on  hot  cinders;  launed  ol't'  now  a  finger- 
nail and  now  the  joint  of  a  linger,  — rarely  more  than 
one  at  a  time,  however,  for  they  econrnnized  their 
pleasures,  and  leserved  the  rest  for  another  day. 
This  torture  was  protracted  till  one  or  two  o'clock, 
after  which  they  left  him  on  the  ground,  fast  bound 
to  four  stakes,  and  covered  only  with  a  scanty  frag- 
ment of  deer-skin.^  The  other  |)risoners  had  their 
share  of  torture;  but  the  worst  fell  upon  the  Jesuit, 
as  the  chief  man  of  the  pai'ty.  The  luihappy  boy 
who  attended  him,  tliough  only  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old,  was  tormented  before  his  eyes  with  a  piti- 
less ferocity. 

At  length  they  left  this  encampment,  and,  after  a 
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*  "  Chaque  nuit  apres  m'avoir  fait  chanter,  et  m'avoir  tourmentc 
comme  ie  I'ai  (lit,  ils  passaient  environ  iin  quart  d'heure  k  me  briiler 
un  ongle  ou  un  doigt.  II  ne  ni'en  reste  niaintenant  qu'un  seul 
entier,  et  encore  ils  en  ont  arraehe  I'ongle  avec  les  dents.  Un  soir 
ils  m'enlevaient  un  ongle,  le  lendemain  la  premiere  phalange,  le 
jour  suivant  la  seconde.  En  six  fois,  ils  en  brillerent  presque  six. 
Aux  mains  seules,  ils  m'ont  applique'  le  feu  et  le  fer  plus  de  18  fois, 
et  i'etais  oblige'  de  elianter  pendant  ce  supplice.  lis  ne  cessaient  de 
me  tourmenter  qu'k  une  ou  deux  heures  de  la  nuit."  —  Jiressani, 
Rehitiun  Ahrecjee,  122. 

Bressani  speaks  in  another  passage  of  tortures  of  a  nature  yet 
more  excruciating.  Tiiey  were  similar  to  those  alluded  to  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  tlie  Relation  of  1(500 :  "  le  ferois  rougir  ce 
papier,  et  les  oreilles  frerairoient,  si  ie  rapportois  les  horribles 
traitemens  que  les  Agmoronnous  [the  Mohawk  nation  of  the  Iro- 
quois] ont  faits  sur  quelques  captifs."  He  adds,  that  past  ages 
have  never  heard  of  sucli.  —  Jidation,  1000,  7,  8. 
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niarcli  ol"  sevtM-al  (liiys, — (Imiiifjf  wliicli  liivssani,  in 
WiuliiiLj  11  rocky  strciiiii,  Icll  lioin  cxliiiiistioii  iiiid 
WHS  lu'iirly  (Ii'owikmI,  —  they  ivarhed  an  hiMjUois 
town,  ft  is  needless  to  lullciw  the  revoitini,'  details 
of  the  new  torments  that  sueeeeded.  Tliey  liunpj 
liini  l)y  the  feet  with  ehains;  |)hieed  food  for  thtnr 
(lo<rs  on  his  naked  hody,  that  they  nii^ht  hieerate  him 
lis  they  ate;  and  at  last  had  ntdueed  his  emaciated 
frame  to  such  a  eonchtion  that  even  they  themselves 
stood  in  horror  of  him.  "  I  could  not  have  l)elieved," 
he  writes  to  his  Superior,  "that  a  man  was  so  hard  to 
kill."  He  found  amoncf  them  those  who,  fnmi  com- 
passion or  from  a  relinement  of  cruelty,  fed  him,  for 
he  could  not  feed  himself.  They  told  him  jestingly 
that  they  wished  to  fatten  him  l)efore  putting  him  to 
death. 

The  council  that  was  to  decide  his  fate  met  on  the 
nineteenth  of  June,  when,  to  the  prisoner's  amaze- 
ment, and,  as  it  seemed,  to  their  own  surprise,  they 
resolved  to  spare  his  life.  He  was  given,  with  due 
ceremony,  to  an  old  woman,  to  take  the  {)lace  of  a 
deceased  relative;  hut  since  he  was  as  repulsive  in 
his  mangled  condition  as,  hy  the  Indian  standard,  he 
was  useless,  she  sent  her  son  with  him  to  Fort 
Orange,  to  sell  him  to  the  Dutch.  With  the  same 
humanity  which  they  had  shown  in  the  case  of 
Jogues,  they  gave  a  generous  ransom  for  him,  sup- 
plied him  with  clothing,  kept  him  till  his  strength 
was  in  some  degree  recruited,  and  then  placed  him 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Roclielle.     Here  he  ar- 
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rived  on  the  fifteenth  of  November;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  maimed  and  disfigured,  but  with 
health  restored,  embarked  to  dare  again  the  knives 
and  firebrands  of  the  Iroquois.^ 

It  should  be  noticed,  in  justice  to  the  Iroquois, 
that,  ferocious  and  cruel  as  past  all  denial  they  were, 
they  were  not  so  bereft  of  the  instincts  of  humanity 
as  at  first  sight  might  appear.  An  inexorable  sever- 
ity towards  enemies  was  a  very  essential  element,  in 
their  savage  conception,  of  the  character  of  the  war- 
rior. Pity  was  a  cowardly  weakness,  at  which  their 
pride  revolted.  This,  joined  to  their  thirst  for  ap- 
plause and  their  dread  of  ridicule,  made  them 
smother  every  movement  of  compassion,  ^  and  con- 
spired with  their  native  fierceness  to  form  a  charac- 
ter of  unrelenting  cruelty  rarely  equalled. 

The  perils  which  beset  the  missionaries  did  not 
spring  from  the  fury  of  the  Iroquois  alone,  for  Na- 

^  Immediately  on  his  return  to  Canada  he  was  ordered  to  set  out 
again  for  the  Hnrons.  More  fortunate  than  on  his  first  attempt,  he 
arrived  safely,  early  in  tlie  autumn  of  1645.  —  Ragueneau,  Relation 
des  Hurons,  1646,  78. 

On  Bressani,  besides  the  authorities  cited,  see  Du  Creux,  Hisiorin 
Canadensis,  390-403;  Juchereaii,  Ilistoire  d.e  I'Hotel-Dieu,  53;  and 
Martin,  Biofjmphie  du  P.  Frnn^ois-Joseph  Bressani,  prefixed  to  the 
Relation  Abrer/ee. 

He  made  no  converts  while  a  prisoner,  but  he  baptized  a  Huron 
catechumen  at  the  stake,  to  the  great  fury  of  the  surrounding  Iro- 
quois. He  has  left,  besides  his  letters,  some  interesting  notes  on 
his  captivity,  preserved  in  the  Relation  Ahrer/ee. 

2  Thus,  when  Bressani,  tortured  by  the  tightness  of  the  cords 
that  bound  him,  asked  an  Indian  to  loosen  them,  he  would  reply  by 
mockery,  if  others  were  present ;  but  if  no  one  saw  him,  he  usually 
complied. 
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ture  herself  was  armed  with  terror  in  this  stem  wil- 
derness of  New  France.  On  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
1646,  Father  Anne  de  None  set  out  from  Three 
Rivers  to  go  to  the  fort  built  by  the  French  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Richelieu,  where  he  was  to  say 
mass  and  I  ear  confessions.  De  Noue  was  sixty- 
three  years  old,  and  had  come  to  Canada  in  1625.^ 
As  an  indifferent  memory  disabled  him  from  master- 
ing the  Indian  languages,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
spiritual  charge  of  the  French,  and  of  the  Indians 
about  the  forts  within  reach  of  an  interpreter.  For 
the  rest,  he  attended  the  sick,  and  in  times  of  scar- 
city fished  in  the  river,  or  dug  roots  in  the  woods  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  flock.  In  short,  though  sprung 
froin  a  noble  family  of  Champagne,  he  shrank  from 
no  toil,  however  humble,  to  which  his  idea  of  duty 
or  liis  vow  of  obedience  called  him.^ 

The  old  missionary  had  for  companions  two  sol- 
diers and  a  Huron  Indian.  They  were  all  on  snow- 
shoes,  and  the  soldiers  dragged  their  baggage  on 
small  sledges.  Their  highway  was  the  St.  Lawrence, 
transformed  to  solid  ice,  and  buried,  like  all  the  coun- 
try, beneath  two  or  three  feet  of  snow,  which,  far  and 
near,  glared  dazzling  white  under  the  clear  winter 
sun.     Before  night  they  had  walked  eighteen  miles, 


I 


1  See  "  Pioneers  of  France,"  ii.  253. 

2  He  was  peculiarly  sensitive  as  regarded  the  cardinal  Jesuit 
virtue  of  obedience ;  and  both  Lalemant  and  Bressani  say,  that,  at 
tlie  age  of  sixty  and  upwards,  he  was  sometimec  seen  in  tears,  when 
he  imagined  that  he  had  not  fulfiUe  to  the  utmost  the  commands 
of  his  Superior. 
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and  the  soldiers,  unused  to  snow-shoes,  were  greatly- 
fatigued.  They  made  their  camp  in  the  forest,  on 
the  shore  of  the  great  expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
called  the  Lake  of  St.  Peter,  —  dug  away  the  snow, 
heaped  it  around  the  spot  as  a  barrier  against  the 
wind,  made  their  lire  on  the  frozen  earth  in  the  midst, 
and  lay  down  to  sleep.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  De  None  awoke.  The  moon  shone  like  day- 
light over  the  vast  white  desert  of  the  frozen  lake, 
with  its  bordering  fir-trees  bowed  to  the  ground  with 
snow;  and  the  kindly  thought  struck  the  Father  that 
he  might  ease  his  companions  by  going  in  advance  to 
Fort  Richelieu,  and  sending  back  men  to  aid  them  in 
dragging  their  sledges.  He  knew  the  way  well.  He 
directed  them  to  follow  the  tracks  of  his  snow-shoes 
in  the  morning ;  and,  not  doubting  to  reach  the  fort 
before  night,  left  behind  his  blanket  and  his  flint  and 
steel.  For  provisions,  he  put  a  morsel  of  bread  and 
five  or  six  prunes  in  his  pocket,  told  his  rosary,  and 
set  forth. 

Before  dawn  the  weather  changed.  The  air  thick- 
ened, clouds  hid  the  moon,  and  a  snow-storm  set  in. 
The  traveller  was  in  utter  darkness.  He  lost  the 
points  of  the  compass,  wandered  far  out  on  the  lake, 
and  when  day  appeared  could  see  nothing  but  the 
snow  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  myriads  of  falling 
flakes  that  encompassed  him  like  a  curtain,  impervi- 
ous to  the  sight.  Still  he  toiled  on,  winding  hither 
and  thither,  and  at  times  unwittingly  circling  back 
on  his  own  footsteps.     At  night  he  dug  a  hole  in  the 
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snow  under  the  shore  of  an  island,  and  lay  down, 
without  fire,  food,   or  blanket. 

Meanwhile  the  two  soldiers  and  the  Indian,  unable 
to  trace  his  footprints,  which  the  snow  had  hidden, 
pursued  their  way  for  the  fort;  Ijut  the  Indian  was 
ignorant  of  the  country,  and  the  Frenchmen  were 
unskilled.  Tliey  wandered  from  their  course,  and 
at  evening  encamped  on  the  shore  of  the  island  of  St. 
Iguace,  at  no  great  distance  from  De  None.  Here 
the  Indian,  trusting  to  his  instinct,  left  them  and  set 
forth  alone  in  search  of  their  destination,  which  he 
soon  succeeded  in  finding.  The  palisades  of  the 
feeble  little  fort,  and  the  rude  buildings  within  were 
whitened  with  snow,  and  half  buried  in  it.  Here, 
amid  the  desolation,  a  handful  of  men  kept  watch  and 
ward  against  the  Iroquois.  Seated  by  the  blazing 
logs,  the  Indian  asked  for  De  None,  and,  to  his 
astonishment,  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  told  him 
that  he  had  not  been  seen.  The  captain  of  the  post 
was  called;  all  was  anxiety;  but  nothing  could  be 
done  that  night. 

At  daybreak  parties  went  out  to  search.  The  two 
soldiers  were  readily  found,  but  they  looked  in  vain 
for  the  missionary.  All  day  they  were  ranging  the 
ice,  firing  their  guns  and  shouting ;  but  to  no  avail, 
and  they  returned  disconsolate.  There  was  a  con- 
verted Indian,  whom  the  French  called  Charles,  at 
the  fort,  one  of  four  who  were  spending  the  winter 
there.  On  the  next  morning,  the  second  of  Febru- 
ary, he  and  one  of  his  companions,   together  with 
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Baron,  a  French  soldier,  resumed  the  search;  and, 
guided  by  the  slight  depressions  in  the  snow  which 
had  fallen  on  the  wanderer's  footprints,  the  quick- 
eyed  savages  traced  him  through  all  his  windings, 
found  his  camp  by  the  shore  of  the  island,  and  thence 
followed  him  beyond  the  fort.  He  had  passed  near 
without  discovering  it,  —  perhaps  weakness  had 
dimmed  his  sight,  —  stopped  to  rest  at  a  point  a 
league  above,  and  thence  made  his  way  about  three 
leagues  farther.  Here  they  found  him.  He  had 
dug  a  circular  excavation  in  the  snow,  and  was 
kneeling  in  it  on  the  earth.  His  head  was  bare,  his 
eyes  open  and  turned  upwards,  and  his  hands  clasped 
on  his  breast.  His  hat  and  his  snow-shoes  lay  at  his 
side.  The  body  was  leaning  slightly  forward,  rest- 
ing against  the  bank  of  snow  before  it,  and  frozen  to 
the  hardness  of  marble. 

Thus,  in  an  act  of  kindness  and  charity,  died  the 
first  martyr  of  the  Canadian  mission.^ 

1  Lalemant,  Relation,  1640,9;  Marie  de  I'lncaruation,  Lettre,  10 
Sept.,  1646;  Bressani,  Relation  Abregee,  175. 

One  of  the  Indians  who  found  the  body  of  De  Noue  was  killed 
by  the  Iroquois  at  Ossossane,  in  the  Huron  country,  three  years 
after.  He  received  the  death-blow  in  a  posture  like  that  in  whicli 
he  had  seen  the  dead  missionary.  His  body  was  found  with  the 
hands  still  clasped  on  the  breast.  —  Lettre  de  Chaumonot  d  Lalemant, 
1  Juin,  1649. 

The  next  death  among  the  Jesuits  was  that  of  Masse,  who  died 
at  Sillery,  on  the  twelfth  of  May  of  this  year,  1646,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  He  had  come  with  Biard  to  Acadia  as  early  as  1611. 
(See  "  Pioneers  of  France,"  ii.  110.)  Lalemant,  in  the  Relation  of  1046, 
gives  an  account  of  him,  and  speaks  of  penances  which  he  imposed 
on  himself,  some  of  which  are  to  the  last  degree  disgusting. 
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Infancy  of  Montreal.  —  The  Flood.  —  Vow  of  Maisonneuve. — 
Pilgrimage.  —  D'Ailleboust.  —  The  Hotel-Dieu.  —  Piety.  — 
Propagandism.  —  War.  —  Hurons  and  Iroquois.  —  Dogs.  — 
Sally  of  the  French.  —  Battle.  —  Exploit  of  Maisonneuve. 

Let  us  now  ascend  to  the  island  of  Montreal. 
Here,  as  we  have  seen,  an  association  of  devout  and 
zealous  persons  had  essayed  to  found  a  mission-colony 
under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin ;  and  we  left 
the  adventurers,  after  their  landing,  bivouacked  on 
the  shore,  on  an  evening  in  May.  There  was  an 
altar  in  the  open  air,  decorated  with  a  taste  that 
betokened  no  less  of  good  nurture  than  of  piety ;  and 
around  it  clustered  the  tents  that  sheltered  the  com- 
mandant, Maisonneuve,  the  two  ladies,  Madame  de 
la  Peltrie  and  Mademoiselle  Mance,  and  the  soldiers 
and  laborers  of  the  expedition. 

In  the  morning  they  all  fell  to  their  work,  —  Mai- 
sonneuve hewing  down  the  first  tree,  —  and  labored 
with  such  good-will  that  their  tents  were  soon  en- 
closed with  a  strong  palisade,  and  their  altar  covered 
by  a  provisional  chapel,  built,  in  the  Huron  mode,  of 
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bark.  Soon  afterward,  their  canvas  habitations  were 
siipphintetl  by  solid  structures  of  wood,  and  the  feeble 
germ  of  a  future  city  began  to  take  root. 

The  Iroquois  had  not  yet  found  them  out;  nor  did 
they  discover  them  till  they  had  had  ample  time  to 
fortify  themselves.  Meanwhile,  on  a  Sunday,  they 
would  stroll  at  their  leisure  over  the  adjacent  meadow 
and  in  the  shade  of  the  bordering  forest,  where,  as 
the  old  chronicler  tells  us,  the  grass  was  gay  with 
wild-flowers  and  the  branches  with  the  flutter  and 
song  of  many  strange  birds. ^ 

The  day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  was  cele- 
brated with  befitting  solemnity.  There  was  mass  in 
their  bark  chapel;  then  a  Te  Deum ;  then  public 
instruction  of  certain  Indians  who  chanced  to  be  at 
Montreal;  then  a  procession  of  all  the  colonists  after 
vespers,  to  the  admiration  of  the  red-skinned  behold- 
ers. Cannon,  too,  were  fired,  in  honor  of  their  celes- 
tial patroness.  "  Their  thunder  made  all  the  island 
echo,"  writes  Father  Vimont;  "and  the  demons, 
though  used  to  thunderbolts,  were  scared  at  a  noise 
which  told  them  of  the  love  we  bear  our  great  Mis- 
tress; and  I  have  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  tute- 
lary angels  of  the  savages  of  New  France  have 
marked  this  day  in  the  calendar  of  Paradise.  "^ 

The  summer  passed  prosperously,  but  with  the 
winter  their  faith  was  put  to  a  rude  test.     In  Decem- 

1  Dollier  de  Casson,  MS. 

2  Vimont,  Rilalion,  1(542,  38.  Compare  Le  Clerc,  Premier  ^tw- 
blissement  de  la  Foij,  ii.  51. 
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ber  there  was  a  rise  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  threatening 
to  sweep  away  in  a  night  the  results  of  all  their  labor. 
They  fell  to  their  prayei-s ;  and  Maisonneuve  planted 
a  wooden  cross  in  face  of  the  advancing  deluge,  hrst 
making  a  vow  that,  should  the  peril  be  averted,  he, 
Maisonneuve,  would  bear  another  cross  on  his  shoul- 
ders up  the  neighboring  mountain  and  place  it  on  the 
sunnnit.  The  vow  seemed  in  vain.  The  flood  still 
rose,  tilled  the  fort  ditch,  swept  the  foot  of  the  pali- 
sade, and  threatened  to  sap  the  magazine;  but  here 
it  stopped,  and  presently  began  to  recede,  till  at 
length  it  had  withdrawn  within  its  lawful  channel, 
and  Villemarie  was  safe.^ 

Now  it  remained  to  fulfil  the  promise  from  which 
such  happy  results  had  proceeded.  Maisonneuve  set 
his  men  at  work  to  clear  a  path  through  the  forest  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  A  large  cross  was  made, 
and  solemnly  blessed  by  the  priest;  then,  on  the 
sixth  of  January,  the  Jesuit  Du  Peron  led  the  way, 
followed  in  procession  by  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  the 
artisans,  and  soldiers,  to  the  destined  spot.  The 
commandant,  who  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  had  been  declared  First  Soldier  of  the  Cross, 
walked  behind  the  rest,  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a 
cross  so  heavy  that  it  needed  his  utmost  strength  to 
cHmb  the  steep  and  rugged  path.     They  planted  it 


1  A  little  MS.  map  in   M.  Jacques  Viger's  copy  of  Le  Petit 
Registre  de  la  Cure  de  Montreal  lays  down  the  position  and  shape 
of  the  fort  at  this  time,  and  shows  the  spot  where  Maisonneuve 
planted  the  cross. 
VOL.  II. — 6 
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on  the  higliest  crest,  and  all  knelt  in  adoration  before 
it.  Du  Peron  said  mass ;  and  Madame  de  la  Peltrie, 
always  romantic  and  always  devout,  received  the 
sacrament  on  the  monntain-to]),  a.  spectacle  to  the 
virgin  world  outstretched  below.  Sundry  relics  of 
saints  had  been  set  in  the  wood  of  the  cross,  which 
remained  an  object  of  inlgrimage  to  the  pious  colo- 
nists of  Vill(»niarie.^ 

Peace  and  harmony  reigned  within  the  little  fort; 
and  so  edifying  was  the  demeanor  of  the  colonists,  so 
faithful  were  they  to  the  confessional,  and  so  constant 
at  mass,  that  a  chronicler  of  the  day  exclaims,  in  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  that  the  deserts  lately  a  resort  of 
demons  were  now  the  abode  of  angels. ^  The  two  Jesuits 
who  for  the  time  were  their  pastors  had  tliem  well  in 
hand.  They  dwelt  under  the  same  roof  with  most 
of  their  flock,  who  lived  in  community,  in  one  large 
house,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  the  Virgin  and  tlie  conversion  of  the  Indians. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1643,  a  vessel  arrived  at 
Villemarie  with  a  reinforcement  commanded  by  Louis 
d'Ailleboust  de  Coulonges,  a  pious  gentleman  of 
Champagne,  and  one  of  the  Associates  of  Montreal.  ^ 
Some  years  before,  he  had  asked  in  wedlock  the  hand 
of  Barbe  de  Boulogne ;  but  the  young  lady  had,  when 
a  child,  in  the  ardor  of  her  piety,  taken  a  vow  of  per- 
petual chastity.     By  the  advice  of  her  Jesuit  confes- 

1  Viraont,  Relation,  1043,  52,  53. 

2  Veritahles  .lAo/z/s-,  cited  by  Faillon,  i.  453,464. 
^  Ch<auliner,  101 ;  Jiichereau,  91. 
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sor,  she  accepted  his  suit,  on  condition  that  she 
should  preserve,  to  the  hour  of  her  death,  tlie  stiite 
to  whicli  Holy  Church  has  always  ascribed  a  peculiar 
inerit.^  D'Aillehoust  married  her;  and  when,  soon 
after,  he  conceived  the  purpose  of  devoting  his  life;  to 
the  work  of  the  Faith  in  Canada,  lie  invited  his 
maiden  spouse  to  go  with  him.  She  refused,  and 
forbade  him  to  mention  the  subject  again.  Her 
health  was  indifferent,  and  about  this  time  she  fell 
ill.  As  a  last  resort,  she  made  a  promise  to  God  that 
if  He  would  restore  her,  she  would  go  to  Canada 
with  her  husband;  and  forthwith  her  maladies  ceased. 
Still  her  reluctance  continued;  she  hesitated,  and 
then  refused  again,  when  an  inward  light  revealed 
to  her  that  it  was  her  duty  to  cast  her  lot  in  the 
wilderness.  She  accordingly  embarked  with  D'Aille- 
houst, accompanied  by  her  sister.  Mademoiselle 
Philippine  de  Boulogne,  who  had  caught  the  conta- 
gion of  her  zeal.  The  presence  of  these  damsels 
would,  to  all  appearance,  be  rather  a  burden  than  a 
profit  to  the  colonists,  beset  as  they  then  were  by 
Indians,  and  often  in  peril  of  starvation;  but  the 
spectacle  of  their  ardor,  as  disinterested  as  it  was 
extravagant,  would  serve  to  exalt  the  religious  enthu- 
siasm in  which  alone  was  the  life  of  Villemarie. 

Their  vessel  passed  in  safety  the  Iroquois  who 
watched  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  arrival  filled  the 

1  Juchereau,  Histolre  de  I'Hdtel-Dieu  de  Quebec,  276.  Tl'e  con- 
fessor told  D'Ailleboust  that  if  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  break  her 
vow  of  continence,  "  God  would  chastise  him  terribly."  The  nun 
historian  adds  that,  undeterred  by  the  menace,  he  tried  and  failed. 
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colonists  with  joy.  DWillelnmst  was  a  skilful  sol- 
dier, specially  versed  in  tlie  arts  of  fortification ;  and 
under  his  direction  the  frail  ])alisadeH  wliich  formed 
their  sole  defence  were  re[)lace(l  hy  solid  ranii)ar1>< 
and  bastions  of  earth.  lie  brought  news  that  the 
"unknown  Uinefactress, "  as  a  certain  j»(3nerous  nieui- 
ber  of  the  Association  of  Montreal  was  called  in 
ignorance  of  her  name,  liatl  given  funds,  to  the 
amount,  as  afterwards  appearcnl,  of  forty-two  tliou- 
sand  livres,  for  the  building  of  a  hospital  at  Ville- 
marie.*  The  source  of  the  gift  was  kept  secret,  from 
a  religious  motive;  but  it  soon  became  known  that 
it  proceeded  from  Madame  de  Bullion,  a  lady  whose 
rank  and  wealth  were  exceeded  only  by  her  devotion. 
It  is  true  that  the  hospital  was  not  wanted,  as  no 
one  was  sick  at  Villemarie,  and  one  or  two  chambers 
would  have  sufficed  for  eveiy  prospective  necessity; 
but  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  colony  had  been 
established  in  order  that  a  liospital  might  be  built, 
and  Madame  de  Bullion  would  not  hear  to  any  other 
application  of  her  money.^  Instead,  therefore,  of  till- 
ing the  land  to  supply  their  own  pressing  needs,  all 
the  laborers  of  the  settlement  were  set  at  this  pious 
though  superfluous  task.^    There  was  no  room  in  the 

1  Archives  du  Seminaire  de  Villcman'p,  cited  by  Faillon,  i.  40(5. 
The  amount  of  the  gift  was  not  declared  until  the  next  year. 

2  Mademoiselle  Manee  wrote  to  her,  to  urge  that  the  money 
should  be  devoted  to  the  Huron  mission  ;  but  she  absolutely  refused. 
Dollier  de  Casson,  MS. 

8  Journal  des  Superieurs  des  Jesuites,  MS. 

The  hospital  was  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  wide,  with 
a  kitchen,  a  chamber  for  Mademoiselle  Mance,  others  for  servants, 
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fort,  whicli,  moroovor,  was  in  dangor  of  inundation; 
and  tho  hospital  was  accordingly  l)uilt  on  liipfhor 
nriound  adjacent.  To  leave  it  unprotec^ted  would  l)e 
to  abandon  it*s  inmates  to  tlu;  Inxpiois;  it  was  there- 
fore surrounded  hy  a  stronj^  palisade,  and,  in  tinio  of 
danjifor,  a  part  of  the  garrison  was  detailed  to  defend 
it.  Here  Madenioistdle  Ahmcc  took  up  her  abode,  and 
waited  the  day  when  wounds  or  disease  should  bring 
patients  to  Ikm*  empty  wards. 

Dauversiere,  who  had  lirst  conceived  this  plan  of 
a  hospital  in  the  wilderness,  was  a  senseless  en- 
thusiast, who  rejected  as  a  sin  every  protest  of 
reason  against  the  dreams  which  governed  him ;  yet 
one  rational  and  })ractical  element  entered  into  the 
motives  of  those  who  carried  the  plan  into  execu- 
tion. The  liospital  was  intended  not  only  to  nurse 
sick  Frenclimen,  but  to  nnrse  and  convert  sick 
Indians;  in  other  words,  it  was  an  engine  of  the 
mission. 

From  Maisonneuve  to  the  humblest  laborer,  these 
zealous  colonists  were  bent  on  the  work  of  conver- 
sion. To  that  end  the  ladies  made  pilgrimages  to 
the  cross  on  the  mountain,  sometimes  for  nine  days 
in  succession,  to  pray  God  to  gather  the  heathen  into 
His  fold.  The  fatigue  was  great;  nor  was  the  dan- 
ger less ;  and  armed  men  always  escorted  them,  as  a 

and  two  large  apartments  for  the  patients.  It  was  amply  provided 
with  furniture,  linen,  medicines,  and  all  necessaries  ;  and  had  also 
two  oxen,  three  cows,  and  twenty  sheep.  A  small  oratory  of  stone 
was  built  adjoining  it.  The  enclosixre  was  four  arpents  in  extent. 
Archives  du  Seminaire  de  Villemarie,  cited  by  Faillon. 
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])recaut.ion  apaiiisl  the  IroqiioiH.'  'I'ho  male  colonists 
were  e(iually  tervont;  and  Hoinotinios  as  many  as  lif- 
toon  or  sixU'OM  poisons  would  kncelat  onco  lud'ore 
tlio  cross  with  tlui  same  cliaritahle  iK'tition.^  Tiie 
ardor  of  their  zeal  may  be  iulcncd  from  the  fact  that 
these  pious  exju'ditious  comsuukmI  tiie  ^riiater  part  of 
the  day,  wlien  time  and  hihor  \vv.]v.  of  a  value  [)ast 
reckoning  to  the  little  colony,  iiesidcs  their  pilgrim- 
ages, they  used  other  means,  ami  very  (^flicient  ones, 
to  attract  and  gain  over  the  Indians.  They  housed, 
fed,  and  clothed  them  at  eveiy  oi)portunity ;  and 
though  they  were  subsisting  chiefly  on  provisions 
brought  at  great  cost  from  France,  there  was  always 
a  portion  for  the  hungry  savages  who  from  time  to 
time  encamped  near  their  Tort.  If  they  could  per- 
suade any  of  them  to  be  nursed,  they  were  consigned 
to  the  tender  care  of  Mademoiselle  Mance ;  and  if  a 
party  went  to  war,  their  women  and  children  were 
taken  in  charge  till  their  return.  As  this  attention 
to  their  bodies  had  for  its  object  the  profit  of  their 
souls,  it  was  accompanied  with  incessant  catechising. 
This,  with  the  other  influences  of  the  place,  had  its 
effect;  and  some  notable  conversions  were  made. 
Among  them  was  that  of  the  renowned  chief  Tes- 
souat,  or  Le  Borgne,  as  the  French  called  him,  —  a 
crafty  and  intractable  savage,  whom,  to  their  own 
surprise,  they  succeeded  in  taming   and  winning  to 

1  Morin,  Annales  de  I'116tel-Dieu  de  St,  Joseph,  MS.,  cited  by 
Faillon,  i.  457, 

*  Marp;uerite  Bouryeoys,  Lcrits  Autographes,  MS.,  extracts  in 
Faillon,  i.  468. 
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Il(!  Wiis  christciKMl  witli  tin'  luiino  of 
I'iiul,  aiul  liis  jsqiiaw  with  that  ol"  Ahuldriiu'.  Mai- 
soiuiouvt;  ivwanU'd  him  witli  a  ^uii,  and  (;i'h'hratcd 
tl»e  day  by  n  f<*ast  to  all  tlu;  Indians  present.''* 

The  Frem;h  )io[»ed  to  form  an  afjricnltnral  settlo- 
iiienl  (li  Indiana  in  the  neijjfhhoihood  of  Villemarit!; 
and  they  spanMl  no  exertion  to  this  end,  j^dvin^  them 
tools,  and  aiding  them  to  till  the  fields.  'I'hey  mioht 
havo  sneeoeded  bnt  for  that  pest  of  tlu^  wilderness, 
the  Irocjuois,  who  hovered  about  them,  harassed  them 
with  petty  attacks,  and  aj:;ain  and  nfr-d\n  drove  the 
Algonquins  in  terror  from  their  eami)S.  Some  time 
had  elapsed,  as  wt;  havo  seen,  before  the  Iroquois 
discovered  Villemarie;  Init  at  lenj^th  ten  fugitive 
Algonquins,  chased  by  a  i)arty  of  them,  ma(h',  for  the 
friendly  settlement  as  a  safe  asylum;  and  thus  their 
astonished  pursuers  be(!amo  aware  of  its  existemie. 
They  reconnoitred  the  [)lace,  and  went  back  to  their 
towns  with  the  news/'  From  that  time  forth  the  col- 
onists had  no  peace;  no  more  excursions  for  fishing 
and  hunting;  no  more  Sunday  strolls  in  woods  and 
meadows.     The  men  went  armed  to  their  work,  and 

1  Vimont,  Relation,  1()43,  54,  55.  Tessouat  was  chiof  of  Allti- 
inctte  Isiaiul,  in  the  Ottawa.  His  predecessor,  of  the  same  name, 
was  Champiain's  host  in  lOlU.  !See  "  rioneers  of  France,"  ii.  chap, 
xii. 

'■*  It  was  tl»e  usual  i)ractice  to  ^'ve  guns  to  converts,  "  pour  attirer 
leur  compatriotes  a  la  Foy."  They  were  never  {fiven  to  heathen 
Indians.  "  It  seems,"  observes  Vimont,  "  tiiat  our  Lord  wishes  to 
make  use  of  tliis  method  in  order  that  Cliristianity  may  become 
acceptable  in  this  country."  —  Relation,  1043,  71. 

3  Dollier  de  Casson,  MS. 
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returned  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  marching  in  a  com- 
pact body,  prepared  for  an  attack. 

Early  in  June,  1(543,  sixty  Ilurons  came  down  in 
canoes  for  traffic,  and  on  reaching  the  place  now 
called  Lachine,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  of  St.  Louis, 
and  a  few  miles  above  Villemarie,  they  were  amazed 
at  finding  a  large  Iroquois  war-party  in  a  fort  hastily 
built  of  the  trunks  and  boughs  of  trees.  Surprise 
and  fright  seem  to  have  infatuated  them.  They 
neither  fought  nor  fled,  but  greeted  their  inveterate 
foes  as  if  they  were  friends  and  allies,  and,  to  gain 
their  good  graces,  told  them  all  they  knew  of  the 
French  settlement,  urging  them  to  attack  it,  and 
promising  an  easy  victory.  Accordingly,  the  Iro- 
quois detached  forty  of  their  warriors,  who  sur- 
prised six  Frenchmen  at  work  hewing  timber  within 
a  gunshot  of  the  fort,  killed  three  of  them,  took 
the  remaining  three  prisoners,  and  returned  in  tri- 
umph. The  captives  were  bound  with  the  usual 
rigor;  and  the  Hurons  taunted  and  insulted  them, 
to  please  their  dangerous  companions.  Their  base- 
ness availed  them  little;  for  a^  night,  after  a  feast 
of  victory,  when  the  Hurons  were  asleep  or  off 
their  guard,  their  entertainers  fell  upon  them, 
and  killed  or  captured  the  greater  part.  The  rest 
ran  for  Villemarie,  where,  as  their  treachery  was 
as  yet  unknown,  they  were  received  with  great 
kindness.  1 

1  I  have  followed  DoUier  de  Casson.    Vimont's  account  is  differ- 
ent.   He  says  that  the  Iroquois  fell  iipon  the  Hurons  at  the  outset. 
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The  next  morning  the  Iroquois  decamped,  carrj'ing 
with  them  their  prisoners  and  the  furs  plundered 
from  tlie  Huron  canoes.  They  had  taken  also,  and 
probably  destroyed,  all  the  letters  from  the  mission- 
aries in  the  Huron  country,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  their 
Relation  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  three  French 
prisoners,  one  escaped  and  reached  Montreal;  the 
remaining  two  were  burned  alive. 

At  Villemarie  it  was  usually  dangerous  to  pass 
beyond  the  ditch  of  the  fort  or  the  palisades  of  the 
hospital.  Sometimes  a  solitary  warrior  would  lie  hid- 
den for  days,  without  sleep  and  almost  without  food, 
behind  a  log  in  the  forest,  or  in  a  dense  thicket, 
watching  like  a  lynx  for  some  rash  straggler.  Some- 
times parties  of  a  hundred  or  more  made  ambuscades 
near  by,  and  sent  a  few  of  their  number  to  lure  out 
the  soldiers  by  a  petty  attack  and  a  flight.  The  dan- 
ger was  much  diminished,  however,  when  the  colo- 
nists received  from  France  a  number  of  dogs,  which 
proved  most  efficient  sentinels  and  scouts.  Of  the 
instinct  of  these  animals  the  writers  of  the  time  speak 
with  astonishment.  Chief  among  them  was  a  bitch 
named  Pilot,  who  every  morning  made  the  rounds  of 
the  forests  and  fields  about  the  fort,  followed  by  a 

and  took  twenty-three  prisoners,  killini^f  many  others ;  after  which 
they  made  tlie  attack  at  Villemarie.  —  Relation,  1643,  62. 

Faillon  thinks  that  Vimont  was  unwilling?  to  publish  the  treach- 
ery of  the  Hurons,  lest  the  interests  of  the  Huron  mission  should 
sutler  in  consequence. 

Belmont,  Ilistoire  du  Canada,  1643,  confirms  the  account  of  the 
Huron  treachery. 
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troop  of  her  offspring.  If  one  of  them  lagged 
behind,  she  bit  him  to  remind  him  of  his  duty ;  and 
if  any  skulked  and  ran  home,  she  punished  them 
severely  in  the  same  manner  on  her  return.  When 
she  discovered  the  Iroquois,  which  she  was  sure  to 
do  by  the  scent  if  any  were  near,  she  barked  furiously, 
and  ran  at  once  straight  to  the  fort,  followed  by  the 
rest.  The  Jesuit  chronicler  adds,  with  an  amusing 
naivete^  that  while  this  was  her  duty,  "her  natural 
inclination  was  for  hunting  squirrels.  "^ 

Maisonneuve  was  as  brave  a  knight  of  the  cross  as 
ever  fought  in  Palestine  for  the  sepulchre  of  Christ; 
but  he  could  temper  his  valor  with  discretion.  He 
knew  that  he  and  his  soldiers  were  but  indifferent 
woodsmen;  that  their  crafty  foe  had  no  equal  in 
ambuscades  and  surprises;  and  that,  while  a  defeat 
might  ruin  the  French,  it  would  only  exasperate  an 
enemy  whose  resources  in  men  were  incomparably 
greater.  Therefore,  when  the  dogs  sounded  the 
alarm,  he  kept  his  followers  close,  and  stood  patiently 
on  the  defensive.  They  chafed  under  this  Fabian 
policy,  and  at  length  imputed  it  to  cowardice.  Their 
murmurings  grew  louder,  till  they  reached  the  ear  of 
Maisonneuve.  The  religion  which  animated  him  had 
not  destroyed  the  soldierly  pride  which  takes  root  so 
readily  and  so  strongly  in  a  manly  nature ;  and  an 

1  Laleraant,  Relation,  1647,  74,  75.  "  Son  attrait  naturel  estoit  la 
chasse  aux  ecurieux."  Dollier  de  Casson  also  speaks  admiringly  of 
her  and  her  instinct.  Faillon  sees  in  it  a  manifest  proof  of  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  God  over  Villemarie. 
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imputation  of  cowardice  from  his  own  soldiers  stung 
him  to  the  quick.  He  saw,  too,  that  such  an 
opinion  of  him  must  needs  weaken  his  authority, 
and  impair  the  discipline  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  colony. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of  March,  Pilot 
was  heard  barking  with  unusual  fury  in  the  forest 
eastward  from  the  fort;  and  in  a  few  moments  they 
saw  her  running  over  the  clearing,  where  the  snow 
was  still  deep,  followed  by  her  brood,  all  giving 
tongue  together.  The  excited  Frenchmen  flocked 
about  their  commander. 

"Monsieur,  les  ennemis  sont  dans  le  bois;  ne  les 
irons-nous  jamais  voir?"^ 

Maisonneuve,  habitually  composed  and  calm, 
ansM^ered  sharply,  — 

"Yes,  you  shall  see  the  enemy.  Get  yourselves 
ready  at  once,  and  take  care  that  you  are  as  brave  as 
you  profess  to  be.     I  shall  lead  you  myself." 

All  was  bustle  in  the  fort.  Guns  were  loaded, 
pouches  filled,  and  snow-shoes  tied  on  by  those  who 
had  them  and  knew  how  to  use  them.  There  were 
not  enough,  however,  and  many  were  forced  to  go 
without  them.  When  all  was  ready,  Maisonneuve 
sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  thirty  men,  leaving 
d'Ailleboust,  with  the  remainder,  to  hold  the  fort. 
They  crossed  the  snowy  clearing  and  entered  the 
forest,  where  all  was  silent  as  the  grave.  They 
pushed  on,  wading  through  the  deep  snow,  with  the 

1  Dollier  de  Casson,  MS. 
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countless  pitfalls  hidden  beneath  it,  when  snddenly 
they  were  greeted  with  the  screeches  of  eiglity 
Iroquois,^  who  sprang  up  from  their  lurking-places, 
and  showered  bullets  and  arrows  upon  the  advancing 
French.  The  emergency  called,  not  for  chivalry,  but 
for  woodcraft ;  and  Maisonneuvo  ordered  his  men  to 
take  shelter,  like  their  assailants,  behind  trees.  They 
stood  their  ground  resolutely  for  a  long  time ;  but  th(^ 
Iroquois  pressed  them  close,  three  of  their  number 
were  killed,  others  were  wounded,  and  their  ammu- 
nition began  to  fail.  Their  only  alternatives  were 
destruction  or  retreat ;  and  to  retreat  was  not  easy. 
The  order  was  given.  Though  steady  at  first,  the 
men  soon  became  confused,  and  over-eager  to  escape 
the  galling  fire  which  the  Iroquois  sent  after  them. 
Maisonneuve  directed  them  towards  a  sledge-track 
which  had  been  used  in  dragging  timber  for  building 
the  hospital,  and  where  the  snow  was  firm  beneath 
the  foot.  He  himself  remained  to  the  last,  encour- 
aging his  followers  and  aiding  the  wounded  to  escape. 
The  French,  as  they  struggled  through  the  snow, 
faced  about  from  time  to  time,  and  fired  back  to 
check  the  pursuit;  but  no  sooner  had  they  reached 
the  sledge -track  than  they  gave  way  to  their  terror, 
and  ran  in  a  body  for  the  fort.  Those  within,  seeing 
this  confused  rush  of  men  from  the  distance,  mis- 


1  Vimont,  Relation,  1644,  42.  Dollier  de  Casson  says  two  hun- 
dred ;  but  it  is  usually  safe  in  these  cases  to  accept  the  smaller 
number,  and  Vimont  founds  his  statement  on  the  information  of  an 
escaped  prisoner. 
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took  them  for  the  enemy ;  and  an  over-zealoufc.  soldier 
touched  the  matcli  to  a  cannon  which  had  been 
pointed  to  rake  the  sledge-track.  Had  not  the  piece 
missed  fire,  from  dampness  of  the  priming,  he  would 
have  done  more  execution  at  one  shot  than  the  Iro- 
quois in  all  the  fight  of  that  morning. 

Maisonneuve  was  left  alone,  retreating  backwards 
down  the  track,  and  holding  his  pursuei's  in  check, 
witli  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  They  might  easily  have 
shot  him ;  but,  recognizing  him  as  the  commander  of 
the  French,  they  were  bent  on  taking  him  alive. 
Their  chief  coveted  this  honor  for  himself,  and  his 
followers  held  aloof  to  give  him  the  opportunity.  He 
pressed  close  upon  Maisonneuve,  who  snapped  a  pis- 
tol at  him,  which  missed  fire.  The  Iroquois,  who 
had  ducked  to  avoid  the  shot,  rose  erect,  and  sprang 
forward  to  seize  him,  when  Maisonneuve,  with  his 
remaining  pistol,  shot  him  dead.  Then  ensued  a 
curious  spectacle,  not  infrequent  in  Indian  battles. 
The  Iroquois  seemed  to  forget  their  enemy,  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  and  carry  off  the  body  of  their 
chief;  and  the  French  commander  continued  his  re- 
treat unmolested,  till  he  was  safe  under  the  cannon 
of  the  fort.  From  that  day,  he  was  a  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  his  men.^ 


I 


fl 


1  Dollier  de  Casson,  MS.  Vimont's  mention  of  the  affair  is  brief. 
He  says  that  two  Frenchmen  were  made  prisoners,  and  burned. 
Behnont,  Hisfoire  dii  Canada,  1G45,  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the 
tight,  and  indicates  the  scene  of  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
below  the  site  of  the  Place  d'Armcs,  on  which  stands  the  great 
Parish  Church    of    Villemarie,    commonly  known    to  tourists   as 
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Quebec  and  Montreal  are  happy  in  their  founders. 
Samuel  de  Chaniplain  and  Chomedey  de  Maisonneuve 
are  among  the  names  that  shine  with  a  fair  and  honest 
lustre  on  the  infancy  of  nations. 

the  "Cathedral."    Faillon  tliiiiks  that  Maisonneuve's  exploit  wa?. 
achieved  on  this  very  spot. 

Marguerite  Bourgeoys  also  describes  the  att'air  in  her  unpub- 
lished writings. 
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Iroquois  Prisoners.  —  Piskaret:  his  Exploits.  —  More  Pris- 
ONERS.  —  Iroquois  Embassy.  —  The  Orator. —  The  Great 
Council.  —  Speeches  of  Kiotsaton.  —  Muster  op  Savages. — 
Peace  Confirmed. 

In  the  damp  and  freshness  of  a  midsummer  morn- 
ing, when  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  but  when  the 
river  and  the  sky  were  red  with  the  glory  of  approach- 
ing day,  the  inmates  of  the  fort  at  Three  Rivei-s  were 
roused  by  a  tumult  of  joyous  and  exultant  voices. 
They  thronged  to  the  shore,  — priests,  soldiers, 
traders,  and  officei's,  mingled  with  warrioi-s  and 
shrill-voiced  squaws  from  Huron  and  Algonquin 
camps  in  the  neighboring  forest.  Close  at  hand  they 
saw  twelve  or  fifteen  canoes  slowly  drifting  down  the 
current  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  manned  by  eighty  young 
Indians,  all  singing  their  songs  of  victory,  and  strik- 
ing their  paddles  against  the  edges  of  their  bark  ves- 
sels in  cadence  with  their  voices.  Among  them  three 
Iroquois  prisoners  stood  upright,  singing  loud  and 
defiantly,  as  men  not  fearing  torture  or  death. 
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A  few  days  before,  these  young  warriors,  in  part 
Huron  and  in  part  Algonquin,  had  gone  out  on  the 
war-path  to  the  river  Richelieu,  wliere  they  had 
presently  found  tliemselves  entangled  among  several 
bands  of  Iroquois.  They  withdrew  in  the  night, 
after  a  battle  in  the  dark  with  an  Iroquois  canoe, 
and,  as  they  approached  Fort  llichelieu,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  ten  of  their  enemy  ambuscaded  in 
a  clump  of  bushes  and  fallen  trees,  watching  to  way- 
lay some  of  the  soldiers  on  their  morning  visit  to  the 
fishing-nets  in  the  river  hard  by.  They  captured 
three  of  them,  and  carried  them  back  in  triumph. 

The  victors  landed  amid  screams  of  exultation. 
Two  of  the  prisoners  were  assigned  to  the  Hurons, 
and  the  third  to  the  Algonquins,  Avho  immediately 
took  him  to  their  lodges  near  the  fort  at  Three 
Rivers,  and  began  the  usual  ""caress,"  by  burning  his 
feet  with  red-hot  stones,  and  cutting  off  his  fingers. 
Champfleur,  the  commandant,  went  out  to  them  with 
urgent  remonstrances,  and  at  length  prevailed  on 
them  to  leave  their  victim  without  further  injury, 
until  Montmagny,  the  Governor,  sliould  arrive.  He 
came  with  all  despatch,  —  not  wholly  from  a  motive 
of  humanity,  but  partly  in  the  hope  that  the  three 
captives  might  be  made  instrumental  in  concluding  a 
peace  with  their  countrymen. 

A  council  was  held  in  the  fort  at  Three  Rivers. 
Montmagny  made  valuable  presents  to  the  Algon- 
quins and  the  Hurons,  to  induce  them  to  place  the 
prisoners  in  his  hands.     The  Algonquins  complied; 
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and  the  unfortunate  Iroquois,  giisluHl,  maimed,  and 
scorched,  was  given  up  to  the  French,  wlio  treated 
liim  with  the  greatest  kindness.  But  neither  the 
(J()vernor's  gifts  nor  his  eloquence  could  persuade 
the  llurons  to  follow  tlie  example  of  their  allies;  and 
they  departed  for  their  own  country  witli  tlieir  two 
captives,  —  promising,  however,  not  to  burn  tlicm, 
Init  to  use  them  for  negotiations  of  peace.  With 
this  pledge,  scarcely  worth  the  breath  that  uttered  it, 
Montmagny  was  forced  to  content  himself.^ 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  fortune  of  war  did  not 
always  smile  even  on  tlie  Iroquois.  Indeed,  if  there 
is  faith  in  Indian  tradition,  there  had  been  a  time, 
scarcely  half  a  century  past,  when  the  JMohawks  — 
perhaps  the  fiercest  and  haughtiest  of  tlie  confederate 
nations  —  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Algon- 
quins,  whom  they  now  held  in  contenq)t.2  This 
people,  whose  inferiority  arose  chiefly  from  the  want 
of  that  compact  organization  in  which  lay  the  strength 
of  the  Iroquois,  had  not  lost  their  ancient  warlike 
spirit;  and  they  had  one  champion  of  whom   even 

1  Vimont,  Relatiou,  1044,  45-49. 

2  Relation,  1(1(30,  (5  (anonymous). 

Botli  Perrot  and  La  I'otherle  recount  traditions  of  the  ancient 
superiority  of  the  Algonquins  over  the  Iroqnois,  who  formerly,  it  is 
said,  dwelt  near  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  whence  the  Aljjon- 
quins  expelled  them.  They  witlidrew,  first  to  the  nei^'hborhood  of 
Lake  Erie,  tiien  to  that  of  Lake  Ontario,  their  historic  seat.  There 
is  much  to  support  the  conjecture  that  the  Indians  found  by  Cartier 
at  Montreal  in  l.'S8.5  were  Iroquois.  (See  "  Pioneers  of  France," 
ii.  20.)  That  they  belonged  to  the  same  family  of  tribes  is  certain. 
For  the  traditions  alluded  to,  see  Perrot,  9, 12,  79,  and  La  Potherie, 
i.  288-295. 
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the  audacious  confederates  stood  in  awe.  His  name 
was  Piskaret;  and  he  dwelt  on  that  great  island  in 
the  Ottawa  of  which  Le  Borgne  was  chief.  He  had 
lately  turned  Christian,  in  the  hope  of  French  favoi' 
and  countenance,  —  always  useful  to  an  ambitious 
Indian,  — and  perhaps,  too,  with  an  eye  to  the  gun 
and  powder-hom  which  formed  the  earthly  rewaixl 
of  the  convert.  1  Tradition  tells  marvellous  stories 
of  his  exploits.  Once,  it  is  said,  he  entered  an 
Iroquois  town  on  a  dark  night.  His  first  care  was 
to  seek  out  a  hiding-place,  and 'he  soon  found  one  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  wood-pile. ^  Next  he  ci-ept  into 
a  lodge,  and,  finding  the  inmates  asleep,  killed  thein 
with  his  war-club,  took  their  scalps,  and  quietly 
withdrew  to  the  retreat  he  had  prepared.  In  the 
morning  a  howl  of  lamentation  and  fury  rose  from 
the  astonished  villagers.  They  ranged  the  fields  and 
forests  in  vain  pursuit  of  the  mysterious  enemy,  who 
remained  all  day  in  the  wood-pile,  whence,  at  mid- 
night, he  came  forth  and  repeated  his  former  exploit. 
On  the  third  night,  e  very  family  placed  its  sentinels ; 
and  Piskaret,  stealthily  creeping  from  lodge  to  lodge, 
and  reconnoitring  each  through  crevices  in  the  bark, 
saw  watchers  everywhere.  At  length  he  descried  a 
sentinel  who  had  fallen  asleep  near  the  entrance  of 
a  lodge,  though  his  companion  at  the  other  end  was 

1  "Simon  Pieskaret  .  ,  .  n'estoit  Chrestien  qu'en  apparence  et 
par  police."  —  Jjidemunt,  Relation,  1047,68.  He  afterwards  became 
a  convert  in  earnest. 

2  Both  the  Iroquois  and  tlie  Hurons  collected  great  quantities  of 
wood  in  their  villages  in  the  autumn. 
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still  awake  and  vigilant.  Ho  [m.  ^iied  asiu  *  t\m  »^  **i 
of  bark  that  served  as  a  door,  struck  the  sleeps- >  ,i 
deadly  blow,  yelled  bis  war-cry,  and  fled  likt  lu< 
wind.  All  the  village  swarmed  out  in  furious  cl  tse; 
init  Piskaret  was  the  swiftest  runner  of  his  time,  and 
easily  kept  in  advance  of  his  pursuers.  When  day- 
liifht  came,  he  showed  himself  from  time  to  time  to 
lure  them  on,  then  yelled  defiance,  and  distanced 
them  again.  At  night,  all  but  six  had  given  over 
tiie  chase;  and  even  these,  exhausted  as  they  were, 
had  begun  to  despair.  Piskaret,  seeing  a  hollow 
tree,  crept  into  it  like  a  bear,  and  hid  himself;  while 
the  Iroquois,  losing  his  traces  in  the  dark,  lay  down 
to  sleep  near  by.  At  midnight  he  emerged  from  his 
retreat,  stealthily  approached  his  sUnnbering  enemies, 
nimbly  brained  them  all  with  his  war-club,  and  then, 
])urdened  with  a  goodly  bundle  of  scalps,  journeyed 
homeward  in  triumph.^ 

This  is  but  one  of  several  stories  that  tradition  has 
preset  v^ed  of  his  exploits ;  and,  with  all  reasonable 
allowances,  it  is  certain  that  the  crafty  and  valiant 
Algonquin  was  the  model  of  an  Indian  warrior. 
That  which  follows  rests  on  a  far  safer  basis. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1645,  Piskaret,  with  six 
other  converted  Indians,  some  of  them  better  Chris- 
tians than  he,   set  out  on  a  war-party,   and,   aftei' 

^  Tliis  story  is  told  by  La  Fotherie,  i.  299,  and,  more  briefly,  by 
IVrrot,  107.  La  Potherie,  writing  more  than  lialf  a  century  after 
tlie  time  in  question,  represents  the  Iroquois  as  habitually  in  awe  of 
tiio  Algonquins.  In  this  all  the  contemporary  writers  contradict 
him. 
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drajTging  their  fanocs  over  tl»o  fntzcn  St.  Liiwronce, 
launched  thtnii  on  tlio  open  Htn.'iiiu  of  the  Uiclielieii. 
They  ascended  to  Lake  Chaniplain,  and  hid  i\w\n- 
H(^lveH  in  the  leafless  forests  of  a  large  island,  watch- 
ing patiently  for  their  human  prey.  One  day  they 
\wdvd  a  distant  sliot.  "(/oine,  friends," said  Piskaret, 
"let  us  get  our  diinier:  [)eihai)S  it  will  be  the  last, 
for  we  must  die  before  we  run."  Having  dined  to 
their  contentnuMit,  tin*  philosophic  warriois  prepared 
for  action.  One  oi'  them  went  to  reconnoitre,  and 
soon  reported  that  twt>  canoes 'full  of  Iro([U»)is  were 
approaching  the  island.  I'iskaret  and  his  followers 
crouched  in  the  bushes  at  the;  pcMiit  for  which  the 
canoes  were  making,  and,  as  the  foremost  drew 
near,  each  chose  his  mark,  and  (ir^'d  with  such  good 
effect  that  of  seven  warriors  all  but  one  were  killed. 
The  survivor  jumped  overboard,  and  swam  for  the 
other  canoe,  where  he  was  taken  in.  It  now  con- 
tained eight  Iroquois,  who,  far  from  attempting  to 
escape,  paddled  in  haste  for  ji  distant  part  of  the 
shore,  in  order  to  land,  give  battle,  and  avenge  their 
slain  comrades.  But  the  Algonquins,  running  through 
the  woods,  reached  the  landing  before  them,  and  as 
one  of  them  rose  to  fire  they  shot  him.  In  his  fall 
he  overset  the  canoe.  Tlie  water  was  shallow,  and 
the  submerged  warriors,  presently  finding  foothold, 
waded  towards  the  shore,  and  made  desperate  fight. 
The  Algonquins  had  the  advantage  of  position,  and 
used  it  so  well  that  they  killed  all  but  three  of  their 
enemies,  and  captured  two  of  the  survivors.     Next 
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they  sought  out  tho  hudn-H,  carefully  sciiliM-d  thcin, 
and  Hctout  iu  triumph ou  thoir  n'tuni.  'I'<>  thccrcdifc 
of  their  Jesuit  tciuhci-s,  tiiey  treated  their  prisoners 
with  a  forbeamnco  liithcrto  without  exaiiqjle.  One 
of  them,  who  was  (U'tiant  and  abusive,  reeeived  a 
1  (low  to  silence  him;  but  no  fuilher  indignity  was 
offered  to  either.' 

As  the  sueeessfid  warriors  a))proae]ie(l  the  little 
mission  settlement  of  Siilery,  inunediately  above 
Quebec,  they  raised  their  song  of  triumph,  and  l)eat 
time  with  their  paddles  on  the  edges  of  tlieir  canoes; 
while,  from  eleven  poles  raisijd  aloft,  eleven  fresh 
scalps  fluttered  in  the  wind.  The  Father  Jesuit  and 
all  his  flock  were  gathered  on  the  strand  to  welcome 
them.  The  Indians  fired  their  guns,  and  screeched 
in  jubilation;  one  .Jean  Baptiste,  a  Christian  chief 
of  Siilery,  made  a  speech  from  the  shore;  Piskaret 
replied,  standing  u[)right  in  his  canoe ;  and,  to  crown 
the  occasion,  a  squad  of  soldieis,  marching  in  haste 
from  Quebec,  fired  a  salute  of  musketry,  to  the  bound- 
less delight  of  the  Indians.  Much  to  the  surprise  of 
the  two  captives,  there  was  no  running  of  the  gant- 
let, no  gnawing  off  of  finger-nails  or  cutting  off  of 
lingers;  but  the  scalps  were  bung,  like  little  flags, 
over  the  entrances  of  the  lodges,  and  all  Siilery 
betook  itself  to   feasting  and   rejoicing.^     One  old 
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1  According  to  Marie  de  I'lncarnation,  Leffre,  14  Sppt.,  1645, 
I'iskaret  was  for  torturing  the  captives;  but  a  convert,  named 
Bernard  by  the  French,  protested  against  it. 

2  Vimont,  Relation,  1645,  19-21. 
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woman,  indeed,  came  to  the  Jesuit  with  a  pathetio 
appeal:  "Oh,  my  Father!  let  me  caress  these  pris- 
oners a  little:  they  have  killed,  burned,  and  eaten 
my  father,  my  husband,  and  my  children."  But  the 
missionary  answered  with  a  lecture  on  the  duty  of 
forgiveness.^ 

On  the  next  day,  Montmagny  came  to  Sillery,  and 
there  was  a  grand  council  in  the  house  of  the  Jesuits. 
Piskaret,  in  a  solemn  harangue,  delivered  his  cap- 
tives to  the  Governor,  who  rej)lied  with  a  speech  of 
compliment  and  an  ample  gift.  The  two  Iroquois 
were  present,  seated  with  a  seeming  imperturbability, 
but  great  anxiety  of  heart;  and  when  at  length  they 
comprehended  that  their  lives  were  safe,  one  of  them, 
a  man  of  great  size  and  symmetry,  rose  and  addressed 
Montmagny :  — 

"Onontio,^  I  am  saved  from  the  fire;  my  body  is 
delivered  from  death.  Onontio,  you  have  given  me 
m)'-  life.  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  will  never  forget  it. 
All  my  country  will  be  grateful  to  you.  The  eartli 
will  be  bright;  the  river  calm  and  smooth;  there  will 
be  peace  and  friendship  between  us.  The  shadow 
is  before  my  eyes  no  longer.  The  spirits  of  my 
ancestors  slain  by  the  Algonquins  have  disappeared. 

1  Vimont,  Rdatlnn,  1645,  21,  22. 

2  Onontio,  Great  Mountain,  a  tninslation  of  Montmagny's  name. 
It  was  the  Iroquois  nan;e  ever  after  for  the  Governor  of  Canada. 
In  the  same  ma^"  .er,  Onafi,  Feather,  or  Quill,  became  the  official 
name  of  William  Penn,  and  all  succeeding  Governors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  have  seen  that  the  Iroquois  hereditary  chiefs  had  official 
names,  which  are  the  same  to-day  that  they  were  at  the  period  of 
this  narrative. 
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Onontio,  you  are  good :  we  are  bad.  But  our  anger 
is  gone;  I  have  no  heart  but  for  peace  find  rejoic- 
incr."  As  he  said  this,  he  began  to  dance,  holding 
liis  hands  upraised,  as  if  apostrophizing  the  sky. 
Suddenly  he  snatched  a  hatchet,  brandished  it  for  a 
moment  like  a  madman,  and  then  flung  it  into  the 
tire,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "Thus  I  throw  down  my 
anger !  thus  I  cast  away  the  weapons  of  blood !  Fare- 
well, war!     Now  I  am  your  friend  forever!  "  ^ 

The  two  prisoners  were  allowed  to  roam  at  will 
about  the  settlement,  withheld  from  escaping  by  an 
Indian  point  of  honor.  Montmagny  soon  after  sent 
them  to  Three  Rivers,  where  the  Iroquois  taken 
during  the  last  summer  had  remained  all  winter. 
Clianipfleur,  the  commandant,  now  received  orders  to 
clothe,  equip,  and  send  him  home,  with  a  message  to 
his  nation  that  Onontio  made  them  a  present  of  his 
life,  and  that  he  had  still  two  prisoners  in  his  hands 
whom  he  would  also  give  them,  if  they  saw  fit  ',o 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  making  peace  with  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies. 

This  was  at  the  end  of  May.  On  the  fifth  of  July 
following,  the  liberated  Iroquois  reappeared  at  Three 
Rivers,  bringing  with  him  two  men  of  renown,  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Mohawk  nation.  There  was  a  fourth 
man  of  the  party,  and,  as  they  approached,  the 
Frenchmen  on  the  shore  recognized,  to  their  great 

1  Vimont,  Relation,  1045,  22,  23.  He  adds,  that,  "if  these  people 
are  barbarous  in  deed,  they  have  thoughts  worthy  of  Greeks  and 
Romans." 
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delight,  Guillaunie  Couture,  —  the  youug  man  cap- 
tured three  years  before  with  Father  Jogues,  and 
long  since  given  up  as  dead.  In  dress  and  appear- 
ance he  was  an  Iroquois.  He  had  gained  a  great 
influence  over  his  captors,  and  this  embassy  of  peace 
was  due  in  good  measure  to  his  persuasions.^ 

The  chief  of  the  Iroquois,  Kiotsaton,  a  tall  savage, 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  belts  of  wampum, 
stood  erect  in  the  prow  of  the  sail-boat  which  had 
brought  him  and  liis  companions  from  Richelieu,  and 
in  a  loud  voice  announced  himself  as  the  accredited 
envoy  of  his  nation.  The  boal  fired  a  swivel,  the 
fort  replied  with  a  cannon-shot,  and  the  envoys 
landed  in  state.  Kiotsaton  and  his  colleague  were 
conducted  to  the  room  of  the  commandant,  where, 
seated  on  the  floor,  they  were  regaled  sumptuously, 
and  presented  in  due  course  with  pipes  of  tobacco. 
They  had  never  before  seen  anything  so  civilized, 
and  were  delighted  with  their  entertainment.  "We 
are  glad  to  see  J^ou,"  said  Champfleur  to  Kiotsaton; 
"  you  may  be  sure  that  you  are  safe  here.  It  is  as  if 
you  were  among  your  own  people,  and  in  your  own 
house." 

"Tell  your  chief  that  he  lies,"  replied  the  honored 
guest,  addressing  the  interpreter. 

Champfleur,  though  he  probably  knew  that  this  was 
but  an  Indian  mode  of  expressing  dissent,  showed 
some  little  surj)rise ;  when  Kiotsaton,  after  tranquilly 
smoking  for  a  moment,  proceeded:  — 

*  Marie  de  I'lncarnation,  Lettre,  14  Sept.,  1G45, 
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"Your  chief  says  it  is  us  if  I  were  in  my  own 
country.  This  is  not  true;  for  there  I  am  not  so 
honored  and  caressed.  He  says  it  is  as  if  I  were  in 
my  own  house ;  but  in  my  own  house  I  am  sometimes 
very  ill  served,  and  here  you  feast  me  with  all  manner 
of  (i-ood  cheer."  From  this  and  many  other  replies, 
the  P^'rench  conceived  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  man 
of  esprit.^ 

He  undoubtedly  belonged  to  that  class  of  professed 
orators  who,  though  rarely  or  never  claiming  the 
honors  of  hereditary  chieftainship,  had  great  influ- 
ence among  the  Iroquois,  and  were  employed  in  all 
affairs  of  embassy  and  negotiation.  They  had  mem- 
ories trained  to  an  astonishing  tenacity,  were  perfect 
in  all  the  conventional  metaphors  in  which  the  lan- 
guage of  Indian  diplomacy  and  rhetoric  mainly  con- 
sisted, knew  by  heart  the  traditions  of  the  nation, 
and  were  adepts  in  the  parliamentary  usages  which 
among  the  Iroquois  were  held  little  less  than  sacred. 

The  ambassadors  were  feasted  for  a  week,  not  only 
by  'lie  French,  but  also  by  the  Hurons  and  Algon- 
quins ;  and  then  the  grand  peace  council  took  place. 
Montmagny  had  come  up  from  Quebec,  and  with  him 
the  chief  men  of  the  colony.  It  was  a  bright  mid- 
summer day;  and  the  sun  beat  hot  upon  the  parched 
area  of  the  fort,  where  awnings  were  spread  to  shel- 
ter the  assembly.  On  one  side  sat  Montmagny,  with 
officers  and  others  who  attended  him.  Near  him  was 
Vimont,  Superior  of  the  IMission,  and  other  Jesuits, 

1  Vimont,  Relation,  1645,  24, 
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—  Jogues  among  the  rest.  Immediately  before  them 
sat  the  Iroquois,  on  sheets  of  spruce-bark  spread  on 
the  ground  like  mats:  for  they  had  insisted  on  being 
near  the  French,  as  a  sign  of  the  extreme  love  they 
had  of  late  conceived  towards  them.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  area  were  the  Algonquins,  in  their 
several  divisions  of  the  Algonquins  proper,  the 
Montagnais,  and  the  Atticamegues,i  sitting,  lying,  or 
squatting  on  the  ground.  On  tlie  right  hand  and 
on  the  left  were  Hurons  mingled  with  Frenchmen. 
In  the  midst  was  a  large  open  space  like  the  arena  of 
a  prize-ring;  and  here  were  planted  two  poles  with 
a  line  stretched  from  one  to  the  other,  on  which,  in 
due  time,  were  to  be  hung  the  wampum  belts  that 
represented  the  words  of  the  orator.  For  the  present, 
these  belts  were  in  part  hung  about  the  persons  of  the 
two  ambassadors,  and  in  part  stored  in  a  bag  carried 
by  one  of  them. 

When  all  was  ready,  Kiotsaton  arose,  strode  into 
the  open  space,  and,  raising  his  tall  figure  erect,  stood 
looking  for  a  moment  at  the  sun.  Then  he  gazed 
around  on  the  assembly,  took  a  wampum  belt  in  his 
hand,  and  began :  — 

"Onontio,  give  ear.  I  am  the  mouth  of  all  my 
nation.  When  you  listen  to  me,  you  listen  to  all  the 
Iroquois.  There  is  no  evil  in  my  heart.  My  song 
is  a  song  of  peace.     We  have  many  war-songs  in  our 


*  The  Atticamegups,  or  tribe  of  the  White  Fish,  dwelt  in  the 
forests  north  of  Three  Rivers.  They  much  resembled  their  Mon- 
tagnais kindred. 
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country ;  but  we  have  thrown  them  all  away,  and  now 
we  sing  of  nothing  but  gladness  and  rejoicing." 

Hereupon  he  began  to  sing,  his  countrymen  join- 
ing with  him.  He  walked  to  and  fro,  gesticulated 
towards  the  sky,  and  seemed  to  apostrophize  the  sun; 
then,  turning  towards  the  Governor,  resumed  his 
liiirangue.  First  he  thanked  him  for  the  life  of  the 
Iroquois  prisoner  released  in  the  spring,  but  blamed 
liim  for  sending  him  home  without  company  or  escort. 
Then  he  led  forth  the  young  Frenchman,  Guillaume 
Couture,  and  tied  a  wampum  belt  to  his  arm. 

"With  this,"  he  said,  "I  give  you  back  this  pris- 
oner. 1  did  not  say  to  him,  '  Nephew,  take  a  canoe 
and  go  home  to  Quebec'  I  should  have  been  with- 
out sense,  had  I  done  so.  I  should  have  been 
troubled  in  my  heart,  lest  some  evil  might  befall 
him.  The  prisoner  whom  you  sent  back  to  us 
suffered  every  kind  of  danger  and  hardship  on  the 
way."  Here  he  proceeded  to  represent  the  diflficul- 
ties  of  the  journey  in  pantomime,  "so  natural,"  says 
Father  Vimont,  "  that  no  actor  in  France  could  equal 
it."  He  counterfeited  the  lonely  traveller  toiling  up 
some  rocky  portage  track,  with  a  load  of  baggage  on 
his  head,  now  stopping  as  if  half  spent,  and  now 
tripping  against  a  stone.  Next  he  was  in  his  canoe, 
vainly  trying  to  urge  it  against  the  swift  current, 
looking  around  in  despair  on  the  foaming  rapids,  then 
recovering  courage,  and  paddling  desperately  for  his 
life.  "What  did  you  mean,"  demanded  the  orator, 
resuming  his   harangue,    "by  sending  a  man  alone 
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among  these  dangers?  T  have  not  done  so.  'Come, 
nephew,'  I  said  to  the  prisoner  there  before  you,"  — 
pointing  to  Couture,  —  " '  follow  me :  I  will  see  you 
home  at  the  risk  of  my  life.'  "  And  to  confirm  his 
words,  he  hung  another  belt  on  the  line. 

The  third  belt  was  to  declare  that  the  nation  of 
the  speaker  had  sent  presents  to  the  other  nations  to 
recall  their  war-parties,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
peace.  The  fourth  was  an  assurance  that  the  memory 
of  the  slain  Iroquois  no  longer  stirred  the  living  to 
vengeance.  "  I  passed  near  the  place  where  Piskaret 
and  the  Algonquins  slew  our  warriors  in  the  spring. 
I  saw  the  scene  of  the  fight  where  the  two  prisoners 
here  were  taken.  I  passed  quickly;  I  would  not 
look  on  the  blood  of  my  people.  Their  bodies  lie 
there  still ;  I  turned  away  my  eyes,  that  I  might  not 
be  angry."  Then,  stooping,  he  struck  the  ground 
and  seemed  to  listen.  "I  heard  the  voice  of  my 
ancestors,  slain  by  the  Algonquins,  crying  to  me  in 
a  tone  of  affection,  '  My  grandso^i,  my  grandson, 
restrain  your  anger:  think  no  more  of  us,  for  you 
cannot  deliver  us  from  death;  think  of  the  living; 
rescue  them  from  the  knife  and  the  fire.'  When  I 
heard  these  voices,  I  went  on  my  way,  and  jour- 
neyed hither  to  deliver  those  whom  you  still  hold  in 
captivity." 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  belts  were  to  open  the 
passage  by  water  from  the  French  to  the  Iroquois, 
to  chase  hostile  canoes  from  the  river,  smooth  away 
the  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  calm  the  waves  of  the 
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lake.  The  eighth  cleared  the  path  by  land.  "  You 
would  have  said,"  writes  Vimont,  "that  he  was  cut- 
ting down  trees,  hacking  off  branches,  dragging  away 
bushes,  and  lilling  up  holes."  —  "Look I  "  exclaimed 
(lie  orator,  when  he  had  ended  this  pantoniinie,  "  the 
road  is  open,  smooth,  and  straight;"  and  he  bent 
towards  the  earth,  as  if  to  see  that  no  impediment 
iviiiained.  "There  is  no  thorn  or  stone  or  log  in  the 
way.  Now  you  may  see  the  smoke  of  our  villages 
from  Quebec  to  the  heart  of  our  country." 

Another  belt,  of  unusual  size  and  beauty,  was  to 
bind  the  Iroquois,  the  French,  and  their  Indian  allies 
together  as  one  man.  As  he  presented  it,  the  orator 
led  forth  a  Frenchman  and  an  Algonquin  from  among 
his  auditors,  and,  linking  his  arm;?  with  theirs,  pressed 
them  closely  to  his  sides,  in  token  of  indissoluble  union. 

The  next  belt  invited  the  French  to  feast  with 
the  Iroquois.  "  Our  country  is  full  of  tish,  venison, 
moose,  beaver,  and  game  of  every  kind.  Leave  these 
filthy  swine  that  run  about  among  your  houses,  feed- 
ing on  garbage,  and  come  and  et-t  good  food  with  us. 
The  road  is  open;  there  is  no  danger." 

There  was  another  belt  to  scatter  the  clouds,  that 
the  sun  might  shine  on  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  and 
the  French,  and  reveal  their  sincerity  and  truth  to 
all;  then  others  still,  to  confirm  the  Hurons  in 
thoughts  of  peace.  By  the  fifteenth  belt,  Kiotsaton 
declared  that  the  Iroquois  had  always  wished  to  send 
home  Jogues  and  Bressani  to  their  friends,  and  had 
meant  to  do  so;  but  that  Jogues  was  stolen  from 
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them  by  the  Dutch,  and  they  had  given  Bressani 
to  them  because  he  desired  it.  "If  he  had  l)ut 
been  patient,"  added  the  ambassador,  "T  woukl  have 
brought  him  back  myself.  Now  I  know  not  what 
has  befallen  him.  Perhaps  he  is  drowned.  Perha[)s 
he  is  dead."  Here  Jogues  said,  with  a  smile,  to  the 
Jesuits  near  him,  "  They  had  the  pile  laid  to  burn 
me.  They  would  have  killed  me  a  hundred  times, 
if  God  had  not  saved  my  life." 

Two  or  three  more  belts  were  hung  on  the  line, 
each  with  its  appropriate  speech ;  and  then  the  speaker 
closed  his  harangue :  "  I  go  to  spend  what  remains  of 
the  summer  in  my  own  country,  in  games  and  dances 
and  rejoicing  for  the  blessing  of  peace."  He  had 
interspersed  his  discourse  throughout  with  now  a 
song  and  now  a  dance ;  and  the  council  ended  in  a 
general  dancing,  in  which  Iroquois,  Hurons,  Algon- 
quins,  Montagnais,  Atticamegues,  and  French,  all 
took  part,  after  their  respective  fashions. 

In  spite  of  one  or  two  palpable  falsehoods  that 
embellished  his  oratory,  the  Jesuits  were  delighted 
with  him.  "Every  one  admitted,"  says  Vimont, 
"that  he  was  eloquent  and  pathetic.  In  short,  he 
showed  himself  an  excellent  actor,  for  one  who  has 
had  no  instructor  but  Nature.  I  gathered  only  a 
few  fragments  of  his  speech  from  the  mouth  of  the 
interpreter,  who  gave  us  but  broken  portions  of  it, 
and  did  not  translate  consecutively."  ^ 

1  Vimont  describes  the  council  at  length  in  the  Relation  of  1045, 
Marie  de  I'lncarnation  also  describes  it  in  a  letter  to  her  son,  of 
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Two  days  after,  another  council  was  called,  when 
the  Governor  gave  his  answer,  accepting  the  proffered 
peace,  and  contirniing  liis  accei)tance  by  gifts  of  con- 
siderable value.  He  demanded  as  a  condition,  that 
the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  should  be  left  unmo- 
lested, until  their  principal  chiefs,  who  were  not  then 
present,  should  make  a  formal  treaty  with  the  Iroquois 
in  behalf  of  their  several  nations.  Piskaret  then 
made  a  present  to  wipe  away  the  remembrance  of  the 
Iroquois  he  had  slaughtered,  and  the  assembly  was 
dissolved. 

In  the  evening,  Viniont  invited  the  ambassadors  to 
the  mission-house,  and  gave  each  of  them  a  sack  of 
tobacco  and  a  pipe.  In  return,  Kiotsaton  made  him 
a  speech :  "  When  I  left  my  country,  I  gave  up  my 
life ;  I  went  to  meet  death,  and  I  owe  it  to  you  that 
I  am  yet  alive.  I  thank  3H)u  that  I  still  see  the  sun ; 
1  thank  you  for  all  your  words  and  acts  of  kindness ; 
I  thank  you  for  your  gifts.  You  have  covered  me 
with  them  from  head  to  foot.  You  left  nothing  free 
but  my  mouth;  and  now  you  have  stopped  that  with 
a  handsome  pipe,  and  regaled  it  with  the  taste  of  the 
herb  we  love.  I  bid  you  farewell,  —  not  for  a  long 
time,  for  you  will  hear  from  us  soon.  Even  if  we 
should  be  drowned  on  our  way  home,  the  winds  and 
the  waves  will  bear  witness  to  our  countrymen  of 
your  favors ;  and  I  am  sure  that  some  good  spirit  has 
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Sept.  14,  1645.     She  evidently  gained  her  information  from  Vimont 
and  tlie  other  Jesuits  present. 
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gone  before  us  to  tell  tlieiii  of  the  good  news  that  we 
are  about  to  bring."  ^ 

On  the  next  day,  he  and  his  companion  set  fortli 
on  their  retuin.  Kiotsaton,  when  he  saw  l»is  party 
embarked,  turned  to  Ihe  French  and  Indians  wlio 
lined  the  shore,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  "Fare- 
well, brothers!  I  am  one  of  your  relations  now." 
Then  turning  to  the  (Governor,  — "  Onontio,  your 
name  will  be  great  over  all  the  earth.  When  1  came 
hither,  I  never  thought  to  ciwry  back  my  head,  I 
never  thought  to  come  out  of  your  doors  alive; 
and  now  I  return  loaded  witli  honors,  gifts,  and 
kindness."  "Brothers,"  —  to  the  Indians, — "obey 
Onontio  and  the  French.  Their  hearts  and  their 
thoughts  are  good.  I>e  friends  with  them,  and  do 
as  they  do.     You  shall  hear  from  us  soon." 

The  Indians  whooped  and  lired  their  guns;  there 
was  a  cannon-shot  from  the  fort;  and  the  sail-boat 
that  bore  the  distinguished  visitors  moved  on  its  way 
towards  tlie  Richelieu. 

But  the  work  was  not  done.  Tliere  must  be  more 
councils,  speeches,  wampum-belts,  and  gifts  of  all 
kinds,  —  more  feasts,  dances,  songs,  and  uproar. 
The  Indians  gathered  at  Three  Rivers  were  not 
sufficient  in  numbers  or  in  influence  to  represent  their 
several  tribes;  and  more  were  on  their  way.  The 
principal  men  of  the  Hurons  were  to  come  down  this 
year,  with  Algonquins  of  mau}^  tribes,  from  the  North 
and  the  Northwest;  and  Kiotsaton  had  promised 
1  Vimont,  Relation,  1645,  28. 
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that  Iroquois  amhjissiulors,  duly  empowered,  should 
meet  them  at  Three  Rivers,  and  make  a  solemn  peace 
with  them  all,  under  the  eye  of  Onontio.  But  what 
hope  was  there  that  this  swarm  of  fickle  and  way- 
ward savages  could  be  gathered  together  at  one  time 
and  at  one  place,  —  or  that,  being  there,  they  could 
be  restrained  from  cutting  each  other's  throats  ?  Yet 
so  it  was ;  and  in  this  happy  event  the  Jesuits  saw 
the  interposition  of  God,  wrought  upon  by  the  prayers 
of  those  pious  souls  in  France  who  daily  and  nightly 
besieged  Heaven  with  supplications  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Canadian  missions.^ 

First  came  a  band  of  Montagnais;  next  followed 
Nipissings,  Atticamegues,  and  Algonquins  of  the 
Ottawa,  their  canoes  deep-laden  with  furs.  Then, 
on  the  tenth  of  September,  appeared  the  great  fleet 
of  the  Hurons,  sixty  canoes,  bearing  a  host  of  war- 
riors, among  whom  the  French  recognized  the  tattered 
black  cassock  of  Father  Jerome  Lalemant.  There 
were  twenty  French  soldiers,  too,  returning  from  the 
Huron  country,  whither  they  had  been  sent  the  year 
before,  to  guard  the  Fathers  and  their  flock. 

Three  Rivers  swarmed  like  an  ant-hill  with  savages. 
The  shore  was  lined  with  canoes ;  the  forests  and  the 
fields  were  alive  with  busy  camps.  The  trade  was 
brisk;  and  in  its  attendant  speeches,  feasts,  and 
dances,  there  was  no  respite. 

But  where  were  the  Iroquois?  Montmagny  and 
the  Jesuits  grew  very  anxious.     In  a  few  days  more 

1  Vimont,  Relation,  1645,  29. 
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the  concourse  would  begin  to  disperse,  and  the  golden 
moment  be  lost.  It  was  a  great  relief  when  a  canoe 
appeared  with  tidings  that  the  promised  endjassy  was 
on  its  way;  and  yet  more,  when,  on  the  seventeentli, 
four  Iroquois  ap])roaelied  the  shore,  and,  in  a  loud 
voice,  announced  themselves  as  envoys  of  their  na- 
tion. The  tumult  was  prodigious.  Montmagny'.s 
soldiers  formed  a  dou])le  rank,  and  tiie  savage  labble, 
with  wild  eyes  and  faces  smeared  with  grease  and 
paint,  stared  over  the  shoulders  and  between  the  gun- 
barrels  of  the  nuisketeers,  as  the  and)assadors  of  their 
deadliest  foe  stalked,  with  unmoved  visages,  towards 
the  fort. 

Now  council  followed  council,  with  an  insufferable 
prolixity  of  speech-making.  There  were  belts  to 
wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  slain ;  belts  to  clear  the 
sky,  smooth  the  rivers,  and  calm  the  lakes;  a  belt 
to  take  the  hatchet  from  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois; 
another  to  take  awiiy  their  guns;  anotlier  to  take 
away  their  shields;  another  to  wash  the  war-paint 
from  their  faces ;  and  another  to  break  the  kettle  in 
which  they  boiled  their  prisoners.^  In  short,  there 
were  belts  past  numbering,  each  with  its  meaning, 
sometimes  literal,  sometimes  figurative,  but  all  bear- 
ing upon  the  great  work  of  peace.  At  length  all 
was  ended.  The  dances  ceased,  the  songs  and  the 
whoops  died  away,  and  the  great  muster  dispersed, 
—  some  to  their  smoky  lodges  on  the  distant  shores 
of  Lake  Huron,  and  some  to  frozen  hunting-grounds 
in  northern  forests. 

1  Viinont,  Relation,  1045,  34. 
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Tluii'O  was  peace  in  this  dark  and  blood-stained 
wildei-ness.  The  lynx,  the  panther,  and  the  wolf 
liiid  made  a  covenant  of  love;  but  \v\u)  should  be 
their  surcity?  A  doubt  and  a  tear  mingled  with  the 
j(jy  (if  the  Jesuit  Katlieix;  and  to  their  thanksgivings 
to  (lod  tliey  joint-d  a  prayer,  that  tlie  liand  wiiieli  had 
given  might  still  be  stretched  forth  to  preserve. 
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Uncertainties.  —  Tiik  Mission  ok  Jo(iri;s:  he  reaches  the 
Mohawks;  his  Hecei'tion  ;  nis  Ketukn;  his  Second  Mis- 
sion.—  Warnings  of  Danger. —  Rage  of  the  Mohawks. — 
Murder  of  Jogues. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Iroquois  negotiators 
acted,  for  the  moment,  in  sincerity.  Guillaume 
Couture,  who  returned  with  them  and  spent  the 
winter  in  their  towns,  saw  sufficient  proof  that  they 
sincerely  desired  peace.  And  yet  the  treaty  had  a 
double  defect.  First,  the  wayward,  capricious,  and 
ungoverned  nature  of  the  Indian  parties  to  it,  on 
both  sides,  made  a  speedy  rupture  more  than  likely. 
Secondly,  in  spite  of  their  own  assertion  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Iroquois  envoys  represented,  not  the  con- 
federacy of  the  five  nations,  but  only  one  of  these 
nations,  the  Mohawks:  for  each  of  the  members  of 
this  singular  league  could,  and  often  did,  make  peace 
and  war  independently  of  the  rest. 

It  was  the  Mohawks  who  had  made  war  on  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies  on  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence.     They  claimed,  as  against  the  other  Iro- 
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qiiois,  a  certain  right  of  doniain  to  all  this  region; 
and  though  the  warriors  of  the  four  upper  nations 
liiid  sometimes  poached  on  the  Mohawk  preserve,  by 
murdering  both  Frencli  and  Indians  at  Montreal,  they 
employed  their  energies  for  the  most  part  in  attacks 
on  the  Hurons,  the  Upper  Algonquins,  and  other 
tril)es  of  the  interior.  These  attacks  still  continued, 
unaffected  by  the  peace  with  tlic  Mohawks.  Imper- 
fect, however,  as  the  treaty  was,  it  was  invaluable, 
could  it  but  be  kept  inviolate;  and  to  this  end 
Montmagny,  the  Jesuits,  and  all  the  colony  anxiously 
turned  their  thoughts.  ^ 

It  was  to  hold  the  Mohawks  to  their  faith  that 
Couture  had  bravely  gone  back  to  winter  among 
them;  but  an  agent  of  more  acknowledged  weight 
was   needed,  and  Father  Isaac  Jogues  was   chosen. 

1  The  Mohawks  were  at  this  time  more  numerous,  as  compared 
with  the  other  four  nations  of  tiio  Iroquois,  than  they  were  a  few 
years  later.  They  seem  to  have  suffered  more  reverses  in  war  than 
any  of  the  others.  At  this  time  they  may  be  reckoned  at  six  or 
seven  hundred  warriors.  A  war  witli  the  Moliegans,  and  another 
witli  the  An(histes,  besides  tiu-ir  war  with  tiie  Aljjonquins  and  the 
French  of  Canada  soon  after,  told  severely  on  their  strength.  The 
tollowing  are  estimates  of  tlie  numbers  of  the  Iroquois  warriors 
made  in  1060  by  the  author  of  the  liclnfion  of  that  year,  and  by 
Wentworth  Greenhalgh  in  1077,  from  personal  inspection : 

IGGO.  1077. 

Mohawks 500  ...    300 

Oneidas 100  ...    200 

Onondagas 300  ...    350 

Cayugas 300  ...    300 

Senecas 1,000  .    .    .  1,000 

2,200  2,150 
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No  white  man,  Couture  excepted,  knew  their  lan- 
guiige  and  their  eliaracter  so  well.  His  errand  was 
half  political,  half  religious;  for  not  only  was  he  to 
lie  the  hearer  of  gifts,  wampum-helts,  and  messages 
from  the  Governor,  hut  he  was  also  to  found  a  new 
mission,  christened  in  advance  with  a  prophetic  name, 
—  the  Mission  of  the  Marti/rs. 

For  two  years  past,  Jogues  had  heen  at  Montreal ; 
and  it  was  here  that  he  received  the  order  of  his 
Superior  to  proceed  to  the  INIohawk  towns.  At  first, 
nature  asserted  itself,  and  he  vecoiled  involuntarily 
at  the  thought  of  the  horrors  of  which  his  scarred 
body  and  his  mutilated  hands  were  a  living  memento.^ 
It  was  a  transient  weakness;  and  he  prepared  to 
depart  with  more  than  willingness,  giving  thanks  to 
Heaven  that  he  had  been  found  worthy  to  suffer  and 
to  die  for  the  saving  of  souls  and  the  greater  glory  of 
God. 

He  felt  a  presentiment  that  his  death  was  near, 
and  wrote  to  a  friend,  "I  shall  go,  and  shall  not 
return."  2  An  Algonquin  convert  gave  him  sage 
advice.  "Say  nothing  about  the  Faith  at  first,  for 
there  is  nothing  so  repulsive,  in  the  beginning,  as 
our  doctrine,  which  seems  to  destroy  everything  that 
men  hold  dear;  and  as  your  long  cassock  preaches, 
as  well  as  your  lips,  you  had  better  put  on  a  short 
coat."     Jogues,    therefore,    exchanged    the   uniform 

1  Lettrc.  (In  P.  Tsnnc  Jngues  an  R.  P.  Jerosme  L'Allemant.  Mon- 
treal, 2  Mai,  1640.     MS. 

2  "Tlio  ot  non  rcMlilto."     Lrttrr  dn  P.  .Toques  an  R.  P.     No  date. 
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of  Loyola  for  a  civilian's  doublet  and  hose;  "for," 
observes  bis  Superior,  "one  should  be  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  he  may  gain  them  all  to  Jesus  Christ."  ^ 
It  would  be  well  if  the  application  of  the  maxim  had 
always  been  as  harmless. 

Jogues  left  Three  Rivers  about  the  middle  of  May, 
with  the  Sieur  Bourdon,  engineer  to  the  Governor, 
two  Algonquins  with  gifts  to  confirm  the  peace,  and 
four  Mohawks  as  guides  and  escort.  He  passed  the 
Richelieu  and  Lake  Champlain,  well-remembered 
scenes  of  former  miseries,  and  reached  the  foot  of 
Lake  George  on  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi.  Hence 
he  called  the  lake  "Lac  St.  Sacrement;"  and  this 
naiTie  it  preserved,  until,  a  century  after,  an  am})i- 
tious  Irishman,  in  compliment  to  the  sovereign  from 
whom  he  sought  advancement,  gave  it  the  name  it 
l)ears.2 

From  Lake  George  they  crossed  on  foot  to  the 
Hudson,  where,  being  greatly  fatigued  by  their  heavy 
loads  of  gifts,  they  borrowed  canoes  at  an  Iroquois 
fishing-station,  and  descended  to  Fort  Orange.  Here 
Jogues  met  the  Dutch  friends  to  v^^hom  he  owed  his 
life,  and  who  now  kindly  welcomed  and  entertained 
him.  After  a  few  days  he  left  them,  and  ascended 
the  river  Mohawk  to  the  first  Mohawk  town.  Crowds 
gathered  from  the  neighboring  towns  to  gaze  on  the 
man  whom  they  had  known  as  a  scorned  and  abused 
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slave,  and  who  now  appeared  among  them  as  the 
ambassador  of  a  power  which  hitherto,  indeed,  they 
had  despised,  but  which  in  their  present  mood  they 
were  wilHng  to  propitiate. 

There  was  a  council  in  one  of  the  lodges;  and 
while  his  crowded  auditory  smoked  their  pipes, 
Jogues  stood  in  the  midst,  and  harangued  them. 
He  offered  in  due  form  the  gifts  of  the  Governor, 
with  the  wampum  belts  and  their  messages  of  peace, 
while  at  every  pause  his  words  were  echoed  by  a 
unanimous  grunt  of  applause  from  the  attentive  con- 
course. Peace  speeches  were  made  in  return;  and 
all  was  harmony.  When,  however,  the  Algonquin 
deputies  stood  before  the  council,  they  and  their  gifts 
were  coldly  received.  The  old  hate,  maintained  by 
traditions  of  mutual  atrocity,  burned  fiercely  under  a 
thin  semblance  of  peace;  and  though  no  outbreak 
took  place,  the  prospect  of  the  future  was  very 
ominous. 

The  business  of  the  embassy  was  scarcely  finished, 
when  the  Mohawks  counselled  Jogues  and  his  com- 
panions to  go  home  with  all  despatch,  saying  that  if 
they  waited  longer,  they  might  meet  on  the  way  war- 
riors of  the  four  upper  nations,  Avho  would  inevitably 
kill  the  two  Algonquin  deputies,  if  not  the  French 
also.  Jogues,  therefore,  set  oa:  on  his  return;  but 
not  until,  despite  the  advice  of  the  Indian  convert, 
he  had  made  the  round  of  the  1  ouses,  confessed  and 
instructed  a  few  Christian  prisoners  still  remaining 
here,  and  baptized  several  dyiig  Mohawks.     Then 
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he  and  his  party  crossed  through  the  forest  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  George,  made  bark 
canoes,  and  descended  to  Fort  Richelieu,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June.^ 

His  political  errand  was  accomplished.  Now, 
should  he  return  to  the  Mohawks,  or  should  the 
Mission  of  the  Martyrs  be  for  a  time  abandoned? 
Lalemant,  who  had  succeeded  Vimont  as  Superior  of 
the  missions,  held  a  council  at  Quebec  with  three 
other  Jesuits,  of  whom  Jogues  was  one,  and  it  was 
determined,  that,  unless  some  new  contingency  should 
arise,  he  should  remain  for  the  winter  at  Montreal. 2 
This  was  in  vluly.  Soon  after,  the  plan  was  changed, 
for  reasons  which  do  not  appear,  and  Jogues  received 
orders  to  repair  to  his  dangerous  post.  He  set  out 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  accompanied  by  a 
young  Frenchman  named  Lalande,  and  three  or  four 
Hurons.'^  On  the  way  they  met  Indians  who  warned 
them  of  a  change  of  feeling  in  the  Mohawk  towns, 
and  the  Hurons,  alarmed,  refused  to  go  farther. 
Jogues,  naturally  perhaps  the  most  timid  man  of  the 
party,  had  no  thought  of  drawing  back,  and  pursued 
his  journey  with  his  young  companion,  who,  like 
other  donnSs  of  the  missions,  was  scarcely  behind  the 
Jesuits  themselves  in  devoted  enthusiasm. 

The  reported  change  of  feeling  had  indeed  taken 
place;  and  the  occasion  of  it  was  characteristic.  On 
his  previous  visit  to  the  Mohawks,  Jogues,  meaning 
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to  return,  had  left  in  their  charge  a  small  chest  or 
box.  From  the  first  they  were  distrustful,  suspect- 
ing that  it  contained  some  secret  mischief.  He  there- 
fore opened  it,  and  showed  them  the  contents,  which 
were  a  few  personal  necessaries ;  and  having  thus,  as 
he  thought,  reassured  them,  locked  the  box,  and  left 
it  in  their  keeping.  The  Huron  prisoners  in  the 
town  attempted  to  make  favor  with  their  Iroquois 
enemies  by  abusing  their  French  friends,  —  declaring 
them  to  be  sorcerers,  who  had  bewitched,  by  their 
charms  and  mummeries,  the  whole  Huron  nation,  and 
caused  drought,  famine,  pestilence,  and  a  host  of 
insupportable  miseries.  Thereupon,  the  suspicions  of 
the  Mohawks  against  the  box  revived  with  double 
force ;  and  they  were  convinced  that  famine,  the  pest, 
or  some  malignant  spirit  was  shut  up  in  it,  waiting 
the  moment  to  issue  forth  and  destroy  them.  There 
was  sickness  in  the  toAvn,  and  caterpillars  were  eat- 
ing their  corn:  this  was  ascribed  to  the  sorceries  of 
the  Jesuit.^  Still  they  were  divided  in  opinion. 
Some  stood  firm  for  the  French ;  others  were  furious 
against  them.  Among  the  Mohawks,  three  clans  or 
families  were  predominant,  if  indeed  they  did  not 
compose  the  entire  nation,  —  the  clans  of  the  Bear, 
the  Tortoise,  and  the  Wolf.^  Though,  by  the  nature 
of  their  constitution,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
these  clans  should  come  to  blows,  so  intimately  were 
they  bound  together  by  ties  of  blood,  yet  they  were 


1  Lettre  de  Marie  de  V Incarnation  <J  son  Fils.     Quebec, 

2  See  Introduction,  i.  41. 
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often  divided  on  points  of  interest  or  policy;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  Bear  raged  against  the  Frencli,  and 
Ik^wUhI  for  war,  while  the  Tortoise  and  the  Wolf  still 
(lung  to  the  treaty.  Among  savages,  with  no  gov- 
ernment except  the  intermittent  one  of  councils,  the 
party  of  action  and  violence  must  always  prevail. 
Tlie  Bear  chiefs  sang  their  war-songs,  and,  followed 
l)y  the  young  men  of  their  own  clan,  and  by  such 
otliers  as  they  had  hifected  with  their  frenzy,  set 
lortli,  in  two  bands,  on  the  war-path. 

The  warriors  of  one  of  these  bands  were  making 
their  way  through  the  forests  between  the  Mohawk 
and  I^ake  Gcorgj,  when  they  met  Joguesand  Lalande. 
Tlioy  seized  them,  stripped  them,  and  led  them  in 
triumph  to  their  town.  Here  a  savage  crowd  sur- 
rounded them,  beating  them  with  sticks  and  with 
their  fists.  One  of  them  cut  thin  strips  of  flesh  from 
tlie  hack  and  arms  of  Jogues,  saying,  as  he  did  so, 
"Let  us  see  if  this  white  flesh  is  the  flesh  of  an  oki." 
—  ""l  am  a  man  like  yourselves,"  replied  Jogues; 
"liut  I  do  not  fear  death  or  torture.  I  do  not  know 
w  iiy  you  would  kill  me.  I  come  here  to  confirm  the 
peace  and  show  you  the  way  to  heaven,  and  you  treat 
me  like  a  dog."  ^ —  "  You  shall  die  to-morrow,"  cried 
the  rabble.  "  Take  courage,  we  shall  not  burn  you. 
We  shall  strike  you  both  with  a  hatchet,  and  place 
your  heads  on  the  palisade,  that  your  brothers  may 
see  you  when  we  take  them  prisoners.  "^     The  clans 

1  fjttrc  (hi  P.  De  Qiieri  an  R.  P.  Lahmant.    No  date.     MS. 
•^  fjpttre  (le  J.  Liibatir  a  M.   Tji  Mnntatjne,  Fort  d'Oranr/c,  30   Oct, 
1040.    MS. 
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of  the  Wolf  and  the  Tortoise  still  raised  their  voices 
in  behalf  of  the  captive  Frenchmen;  but  the  fury  of 
the  minority  swept  all  before  it. 

In  the  evening, —  it  was  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
—  Jogues,  smarting  with  his  wounds  and  bruises,  was 
sitting  in  one  of  the  lodges,  when  an  Indian  entered, 
and  asked  him  to  a  feast.  To  refuse  would  have 
been  an  offence.  He  arose  and  followed  the  savage, 
who  led  him  to  the  lodge  of  the  Bear  chief.  Jogues 
bent  his  head  to  enter,  when  another  Indian,  standing 
concealed  within,  at  the  side  of  the  doorway,  struck 
at  him  with  a  hatchet.  An  Iroquois,  called  by  the 
French  Le  Berger,^  who  seems  to  have  followed  in 
order  to  defend  him,  bravely  held  out  his  arm  to 
ward  off  the  blow;  but  the  hatchet  cut  through  it, 
and  sank  into  the  missionary's  brain.  He  fell  at  the 
feet  of  his  murderer,  who  at  once  finished  the  work 
by  hacking  off  his  head.  Lalande  was  left  in  sus- 
pense all  night,  and  in  the  morning  was  killed  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  bodies  of  the  two  Frenchmen 
were  then  thrown  into  the  Mohawk,  and  their  heads 
displayed  on  the  points  of  the  palisade  which  enclosed 
the  town.  2 

^  It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  this  brave  attempt  to  save 
Jogues  was  made  by  the  orator  Kiotsaton.  Le  Berger  was  one  (;f 
tliose  who  had  been  made  i^risoners  by  Piskaret,  and  treated  kindly 
by  the  French.  In  1018,  he  voluntarily  came  to  Three  Rivers,  and 
gave  liimself  up  to  a  party  of  Frenchmen,  He  was  converted,  bap- 
tized, and  carried  to  France,  where  his  behavior  is  reported  to  have 
been  very  edifying,  but  where  he  soon  died.  "  Terhaps  he  had  eaten 
his  share  of  more  than  fifty  men,"  is  the  reflection  of  Father  liague- 
neau,  after  recomiting  his  exemplary  conduct.  —  Relation,  1050, 4;>— 18, 

2  In  respect  to  the  death  of  Jogues,  the  best  authority  is  the 
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Thus  died  Isaac  Jogues,  one  of  the  purest  examples 
of  Roman  Catholic  virtue  which  this  Western  con- 
tinent has  seen.  The  priests,  his  associates,  praise 
Ills  humility,  and  tell  us  that  it  reached  the  point  of 
self-contempt,  —  a  crowning  virtue  in  their  eyes;  that 
he  regarded  himself  as  nothing,  and  lived  solely  to 
lU)  the  \vill  of  God  as  uttered  by  the  lips  of  his 
Superiors.  They  add  that,  when  left  to  the  guid- 
ance of  his  own  judgment,  his  self-distrust  made  him 
very  slow  of  decision,  but  that  when  acting  under 
orders  he  knew  neither  hesitation  nor  fear.  With  all 
Ills  gentleness,  he  had  a  certain  warmth  or  vivacity 
of  temperament;  and  we  have  seen  how,  during  his 
first  captivity,  while  humbly  submitting  to  every 
caprice  of  his  tyrants  and  appearing  to  rejoice  in 
abasement,  a  derisive  word  against  his  faith  would 
change  the  lamb  into  the  lion,  and  the  lips  that 
seemed  so  tame  would  speak  in  sharp,  bold  tones  of 
menace  and  reproof. 

k'tter  of  Labatie,  before  cited.  He  was  the  French  interpreter  at 
Fort  Orange,  and,  being  near  the  scene  of  the  murder,  took  pains 
to  luarn  the  facts.  Tlie  letter  was  enclosed  in  another  written  to 
Montraagny  by  the  Dutch  Governor,  Kieft,  which  is  also  before  me, 
toux'tlicr  with  a  MS.  account,  written  from  hearsay,  by  Father 
Buteux,  and  a  letter  of  De  Quen,  cited  above.  Compare  the  Rela- 
tions of  1647  and  1650. 
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ANOTHElt   WAR. 

Mohawk  Inroads.  — The  IIuntkks  ok  Mi;\.  —  Thk  Caftivk  Con- 
VKRTs.  —  'rni;  Ehcatk   of   Mauik:  mi:k   Stoky,  —  Thk    Alcion- 

QIIIN     TrISONKH's     UEVKNCiK:      HEIt      KlJCiHT.  —  TERROR     OK    Till; 

Colonists.  — Jesuit  Intrepiditv. 

The  peace  was  Ijrokon,  imd  the  hounds  of  war 
turned  loose.  The  eoutag'iou  spread  througli  all  the 
Mohawk  nation,  the  war-songs  were  suiig,  and  the 
warrioi's  took  tlie  path  for  Canada.  The  niiserahle 
colonists  and  their  more  miserable  allies  woke  from 
their  dream  of  peace  to  a  reality  of  fear  and  horror. 
Again  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers  were  beset  with 
murdering  savages,  skulking  in  thickets  and  prowl- 
ing under  cover  of  niglit,  yet  when  it  came  to  blows, 
displaying  a  courage  almost  equal  to  the  ferocity 
that  inspired  it.  They  plundered  and  burned  Fort 
Richelieu,  which  its  small  garrison  had  abandoned, 
thus  leaving  the  colony  without  even  the  semblance 
of  protection.  Before  the  spring  opencul,  all  the 
fighting  men  of  the  Mohawks  took  the  war-path ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  many  of  them  still  had  little  heart  for 
their  bloody  and  perfidious  work:  for,  of  these  hardy 
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iiiul  iill-enduring  warriors,  two-thirds  gave  out  on  the 
way,  and  returned,  coniphiiiiin^  tliat  the  season  was 
too  severe.^  Two  hundred  or  more  kept  on,  divided 
into  several  bands. 

On  Asli- Wednesday,  tlie  French  at  Tliree  Rivei-s 
were  at  mass  in  the  eliapel,  when  tiie  Iroquois,  quietly 
uppnmching,  plundered  two  houses  close  to  the  fort, 
containing  all  the  property  of  the  neighboring  inhab- 
itants, which  had  bt^en  brought  hither  as  to  a  place 
of  security.  They  hid  their  booty,  and  then  went  in 
c[uest  of  two  large  parties  of  Christian  Algon<iuins 
engaged  in  their  winter  hunt.  Two  Indians  of  the 
same  nation,  whom  they  captured,  basely  set  them 
on  the  trail;  and  tbey  took  up  the  ciiase  like  hounds 
un  the  scent  of  game.  Wrapped  in  fuis  or  blanket- 
coats,  some  with  gun  in  hand,  some  with  bows  and 
quivers,  and  all  with  hatchets,  war-clubs,  knives,  or 
swords,  —  striding  on  snow-shoes,  with  bodies  half 
bent,  through  the  gray  forests  and  the  frozen  pine- 
swamps,  among  wet,  black  trunks,  along  dark  ravines 
and  under  savage  hillsides,  their  small,  lierce  eyes 
darting  quick  glances  that  pierced  the  farthest  recesses 
of  the  naked  woods,  —  the  hunters  of  men  followed 
the  track  of  their  human  prey.  At  length  they 
descried  the  bark  wigwams  of  the  Algonquin  camp. 
The  warriors  were  absent;  none  were  here  but  women 
and  children.  The  Iroquois  surrounded  the  huts, 
and  captured  all  the  shrieking  inmates.  Then  ten  of 
them  set  out  to  find  the  traces  of  the  absent  hunters. 

1  Lettre  du  P.  Duttux  an  R.  P.  Lalciuunt.     MS. 
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They  soon  mot  the  n'iu)\viHMl  IMskarct  returning 
alone.  As  thoy  recognized  him  and  knew  his  mettle, 
they  thought  treachery  hotter  than  an  open  attack. 
They  therefore  api)roached  him  in  the  attitude  of 
friends;  while  he,  ignorant  of  the  rupture  of  tlic 
treaty,  began  to  sing  his  peace-song.  Scarcely  had 
they  joined  him,  when  one  of  them  ran  a  sword 
through  his  body;  and,  having  scalped  him,  they 
returned  in  triumph  to  their  companions.^  All  the 
hunters  were  soon  after  waylaid,  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  killed  or  taken 'prisoners. 

Another  band  of  the  Mohawks  had  meanwhile  pur- 
sued the  other  party  of  Algonquins,  and  overtaken 
tliem  on  the  march,  as,  encumbered  with  their  sledges 
and  baggage,  they  were  moving  from  one  hunting- 
eamp  to  another.  Thougli  taken  by  surprise,  they 
made  fight,  and  killed  several  of  their  assailfints ;  but 
in  a  few  moments  their  resistance  was  overcome,  and 
those  who  survived  the  fray  were  helpless  in  the 
clutches  of  the  enraged  victors.  Then  began  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  old,  the  disabled,  and  the  infants,  with 
the  usual  beating,  gashing,  and  severing  of  fingers  to 
the  rest.  The  next  day,  the  two  bands  of  Mohawks, 
each  with  its  troop  of  captives  fast  bound,  met  at  an 
appointed  spot  on  the  Lake  of  St.  Peter,  and  greeted 
each  other  with  yells  of  exultation,  with  which 
mingled  a  wail  of  anguish,  as  the  prisoners  of  either 


1  Lalemant,  Relation,  1647,  4.  Marie  <le  1' Incarnation,  Lettrt  d 
son  Fils.  Quebec,  .  ,  .  1047.  Perrot'a  account,  drawn  from  tradi- 
tion, is  different,  though  not  essentially  so. 
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party  recognized  their  conipiuiioiis  in  misery.  'L'JM'y 
all  kneeled  In  tlio  midst  of  their  8ava_i;'(^  eoiKjiicnu's, 
and  one  of  tl>o  men,  a  noted  eonvert,  aftiT  a  few 
words  of  exliortation,  repeated  in  a  h)ud  voice  a 
prayer,  to  whieli  the  rest  respoiKh-d.  Tiien  tiiey 
SiUicf  an  Algonquin  hynui,  while  tlie  Iro(|Uois,  wlio 
at  first  had  stared  in  wonder,  hroke  into  lan^-hter  and 
derision,  and  at  length  fell  upon  them  with  renewed 
fury.  One  was  hurned  alive  on  tiio  spot.  Another 
tried  to  eseape,  and  they  burned  the  soles  of  his  ft'ct 
that  he  might  not  repeat  the  attempt.  INFany  others 
were  maimed  and  mangled;  and  some  of  the  women 
who  afterwards  escape(l,  ai'lirmed  that  in  ridicule  of 
the  converts  they  crucilied  a  small  (dilld  by  nailing  it 
with  wooden  spikes  against  a  thick  sheet  of  hark. 

The  prisoners  were  led  to  the  Mohawk  towns;  and 
it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  monotonous  and  revolting 
tale  of  torture  and  death.  The  men,  as  usual,  were 
hurned;  but  the  lives  of  the  women  and  children 
were  spared,  in  ordtsr  to  strengthen  the  conquerors 
hy  their  ado])tion, — not,  however,  until  both,  but 
especially  the  women,  luid  been  made  to  endure  the 
extremes  of  suffering  and  indignity.  Several  of 
them  from  time  to  time  escaped,  and  reached  Canada 
with  the  story  of  their  woes.  Among  these  was 
Marie,  the  wife  of  Ji^an  Baptiste,  one  of  the  principal 
Algonquin  converts  captured  and  burned  with  the 
rest.  Early  in  June,  she  appeared  in  a  canoe  at 
Montreal,  where  Madame  d'Ailleboust,  to  whom  she 
was  well  known,  received  her  with  great  kindness, 
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and  led  her  to  her  room  in  tlie  fort.  Here  Marie 
was  overcome  with  emotion.  Madame  d'Ailleboust 
spoke  Algonquin  with  ease;  and  her  words  of  sym- 
pathy, joined  to  the  associations  of  a  place  where  the 
unhappy  fugitive,  witli  her  murdeied  husliand  and 
child,  had  often  found  a  friendly  welcome,  so  wi'ought 
upon  her  that  her  voice  was  smothered  with  sobs. 

She  had  (mce before  been  a  piisonei'  of  the  Iroquois, 
at  the  town  of  Onondaga.  When  slie  and  her  com- 
panions in  misfortune  had  reached  the  Mohawk  towns, 
she  was  recognized  by  severarOnondagas  who  chaiUM^! 
to  be  there,  and  who,  partly  by  threats  and  pai'tly  b\ 
promises,  induced  her  to  return  with  them  to  tlie 
scene  of  her  former  captivity,  where  they  assui-ed  her 
of  good  treatment.  With  tlieir  aid,  slie  escaped  from 
tlie  Mohawks,  and  set  out  with  them  for  Onondasra. 
On  their  way,  they  passed  the  great  town  of  the 
Oneidas;  and  her  conductors,  fearing  that  certain 
Mohawks  who  were  there  would  lay  claim  to  her, 
found  a  hiding-place  for  her  in  the  forest,  wlu  re  thay 
gave  her  food,  and  told  her  to  wait  their  return.  She 
lay  concealed  all  day,  and  at  niglit  ap})roached  the 
town,  under  cover  of  darkness.  A  dull  red  glare  of 
flames  rose  above  tiie  jagged  tops  of  the  palisade  that 
encompassed  it;  and,  from  t]ie  pandemonium  within, 
an  uproar  of  screams,  yells,  and  bursts  of  laughter 
told  her  tliat  they  were  buiiiing  one  of  her  captive 
countrymen.  She  gazed  and  listened,  sliivering  witli 
cold  and  aghast  with  horror.  Tlie  thought  possessed 
her   that  she  would   soon  share   his   fate,   and   she 
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ivsolved  to  fly.  The  ground  was  still  covered  with 
snow,  and  her  footprints  would  infallibly  have  be- 
trayed her,  if  she  had  not,  instead  of  turning  towards 
Ik  line,  followed  the  beaten  Indian  path  westward. 
She  journeyed  on,  confused  and  irresolute,  and  tor- 
luied  between  terror  and  hunoer.  At  length  she 
;i[)[)roached  Onondaga,  a  few  miles  I'roni  the  present 
city  of  Syi'acuse,  and  hid  luM-self  in  a  dense  thicket 
of  spnu'c  or  cedar,  whence  she  crept  forlli  at  night, 
to  grope  in  the  half-melted  snow  for  a  few  ears  of 
corn,  left  from  the  last  year's  harvest.  She  saw 
many  Indians  from  her  lurking-place,  and  once  a 
tall  savage,  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  advanced 
directly  towards  the  spot  where  she  lay;  but  in  the 
extremity  of  her  fright  she  nuu'nuu'ed  a  prayer,  on 
wliieh  he  turned  and  clianged  his  course.  The  fate 
that  awaited  her  if  she  remained,  —  for  a  fugitive 
could  not  hope  for  mercy,  —  and  the  scarcely  less 
terrible  dangers  of  tlie  pitiless  wilderness  between 
her  and  Canada,  iillcd  her  with  despair,  for  she  was 
lialf  dead  already  with  hunger  and  cold.  She  tied 
her  girdle  to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  hung  hereelf 
from  it  by  the  neck,  'i'he  cord  broke.  She  repeated 
the  attem})t  with  the  same  result,  and  then  the 
thought  came  to  her  that  (lod  meant  to  save  her  life. 
'Die  snow  by  this  time  had  melted  in  the  forests,  and 
she  began  her  journey  for  home,  with  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  corn  as  her  only  provision.  She  directed  her 
course  by  the  sun,  and  for  food  dug  roots,  peeled  the 
soft  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  sometimes  caught  tor' 
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toises  in  the  muddy  brooks.  She  liad  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  a  hatchet  in  a  deserted  camp,  and  with 
it  made  one  of  those  wooden  imi)leme)its  whicli  the 
Indians  used  for  kindling  fire  l)y  friction.  This  saved 
her  from  her  worst  suffering;  for  she  had  no  covei- 
jng  but  a  thin  tunic,  which  left  her  legs  and  arms 
bare,  and  exposed  her  at  night  to  tortures  of  cold. 
She  built  her  fire  in  some  deep  nook  of  the  forest, 
warmed  herself,  cooked  what  food  she  had  found, 
told  her  rosary  on  her  fingers,  and  slept  till  dayliglit, 
when  she  always  threw  water'on  the  embers,  lest  the 
rising  smoke  should  attract  attention.  Once  she  dis- 
covered a  party  of  Iro(piois  hunt(?rs ;  but  she  lay  con- 
cealed, and  they  passed  without  seeing  her.  She 
followed  their  trail  back,  and  found  their  bark  canoe, 
which  tliey  had  hidden  near  the  bank  of  a  river.  It 
was  too  large  for  her  use ;  but,  as  she  was  a  practised 
canoe-maker,  she  reduced  it  to  a  convenient  size, 
embarked  in  it,  and  descended  the  stream.  At  length 
she  reached  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  paddled  with  tlie 
current  towards  iMoutreal.  On  islands  and  rocky 
shores  she  found  eggs  of  water-fowl  in  abundance; 
and  she  speared  fish  v,  ith  a  sharjiened  pole,  hardened 
at  the  point  with  fire.  She  even  killed  deer,  by  driv- 
ing them  into  the  water,  chasing  them  in  her  canoe, 
and  striking  them  on  the  head  with  her  hatchet. 
When  she  landed  at  Montreal,  her  canoe  had  still 
a  good  store  of  eggs  and  dried  venison.* 

^  This  story  is  taken  from  the  Hehttlon  of  1()17,  and  the  letter  of 
Marie  de  ITncarnation  to  her  son,  before  cited.     The  woman  muist 
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Her  journey  from  Onoiidagii  liad  occupied  about 
two  months,  under  hardships  whi(^h  no  woman  but  a 
squaw  could  have  survived.  Escapes  not  less  re- 
markable of  several  other  women  are  chronicled  in 
the  records  of  ir.is  year;  and  one  of  them,  with  a 
notable  feat  of  'ii.ns  which  attended  it,  calls  for  a 
brief  notice. 

Eight  Algonquins,  in  one  of  those  (its  of  des[)erate 
valor  which  sometimes  occur  in  Indians,  entered  at 
midnight  a  camp  where  thirty  or  forty  Iroquois  war- 
riors were  buried  in  sleep,  and  with  quick,  sharp 
blows  of  their  tomahaw^ks  began  to  brain  them  as 
they  lay.  They  killed  ten  of  them  on  tlie  spot,  and 
wounded  uiany  more.  The  rest,  panic-stricken  and 
bewildered  by  the  surprise  and  the  thick  darkness, 
fled  into  the  forest,  leaving  all  they  had  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors,  including  a  number  of  Algonquin  cap- 
tives, of  whom  one  had  been  unwittingly  killed  by 
his  countrymen  in  the  confusion.  Another  captive, 
a  woman,  had  escaped  on  a  previous  night.  They 
had  stretched  her  on  her  back,  with  limbs  extended, 
and  bound  her  wrists  and  ankles  to  four  stakes  firmly 
driven  into  the  earth,  — their  ordinary  mode  of  secur- 
ing prisoners.  Then,  as  usual,  they  all  fell  asleep. 
She  presently  became  aware  that  the  cord  that  })ound 
one  of  her  wrists  was  somewhat  loose,  and,  ])y  long 
and  painful  efforts,  she  freed  her  hand.  To  release 
the  other  hand  and  her  feet  was  then  comparatively 

have  descended  the  great  rapids  of  Liichine  in  her  canoe,  —  a  feat 
demanding  no  ordinary  nerve  and  skill, 
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easy.  She  cautiously  rose.  Arouud  her,  breathint^ 
in  deei)  sleep,  lay  stretched  the  dark  forms  of  the 
uncouscious  wariiors,  scarcely  visible  in  the  gloom. 
She  step[)ed  over  thein  to  the  entrance  of  the  hut; 
and  here,  as  she  was  passing-  out,  she  descried  a 
hatchet  on  the  ground.  The  temptation  was  too 
strong  for  her  Indian  nature.  She  seized  it,  and 
struck  again  and  again,  with  all  her  force,  on  tlie 
skull  of  the  Iroquois  who  lay  at  the  entrance.  The 
sound  of  the  blows  and  the  convulsive  struggles  of 
the  victim  roused  the  sleepers.  They  sprang  ujt, 
groping  in  the  dark,  and  de'manding  of  each  other 
what  was  the  matter.  At  length  they  lighted  a  roll 
of  birch-bark,  found  their  prisoner  gone  and  their 
comrade  dead,  and  rushed  out  in  a  rage  in  search  of 
T;he  fugitive.  She,  meanwhile,  instead  of  runniiiir 
away,  had  hid  herself  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  which 
she  had  observed  the  evening  l)efore.  Her  pursuers 
ran  through  the  dark  woods,  shouting  and  whoo})iiif( 
to  each  other;  and  when  all  had  passed,  she  cre[)t 
from  her  hiding-jilace,  and  fled  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  the  morning  they  found  her  tracks  and 
followed  them.  On  the  second  day  they  had  ovei- 
taken  and  surrounded  her,  when,  hearing  their  cries 
on  all  sides,  she  gave  up  all  hope.  But  near  ii( 
hand,  in  the  thickest  depths  of  the  forest,  the  beaveis 
had  dammed  a  brook  and  formed  a  pond,  full  of 
gnawed  stinnps,  dead  fallen  trees,  rank  weeds,  and 
tangled  bushes.  She  plunged  in,  and,  swimming 
and  wading,  found  a  hiding-place,   where  her  body 
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was  concealed  by  the  water,  and  her  head  by  the 
masses  of  dead  and  living  vegetation.  Her  pursuers 
were  at  fault,  and,  after  a  long  search,  gave  up  the 
chase  in  despair.  Shivering,  naked,  and  half-starved, 
she  crawled  out  from  her  wild  asylum,  and  resumed 
her  flight.  By  day,  the  briers  and  bushes  tore  her 
unprotected  limbs ;  by  night,  she  shivered  with  cold, 
and  the  mosquitoes  and  small  black  gnats  of  the 
forest  persecuted  her  with  torments  which  the  modern 
sportsruan  will  appreciate.  She  subsisted  on  such 
roots,  bark,  reptiles,  or  other  small  animals,  as  her 
Indian  habits  enabled  her  to  gather  on  her  way.  She 
crossed  streams  l)y  swimming,  or  on  rafts  of  drift- 
wood lashed  together  with  strips  of  linden-bark,  and 
at  length  reached  the  St.  Lawrence,  where,  with  the 
aid  of  her  hatchet,  she  made  a  canoe.  Her  home  was 
on  the  Ottawa,  and  siie  was  ignorant  of  tlie  great 
river,  or,  at  least,  of  this  part  of  it.  She  had  scarcely 
even  seen  a  Frenchman,  but  had  heard  of  the  P^rench 
as  friends,  and  knew  that  their  dwellings  were  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  was  her  only 
guide ;  and  she  drifted  on  her  way,  doubtful  wliether 
the  vast  current  would  bear  her  to  the  abodes  of  tJie 
living  or  to  the  land  of  souls.  She  passed  the  watery 
wilderness  of  the  Lake  of  St.  Peter,  and  presently 
descried  a  Huron  canoe.  Fearing  that  it  was  an 
enemy,  she  hid  herself,  and  resumed  her  voyage  in 
the  evening,  when  she  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
wooden  buildings  and  palisades  of  Three  Rivers. 
Several   Hurons  sa\v  her  at  the  same  moment,  and 
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made  towards  her;  on  which  she  leaped  ashore  and 
liid  in  the  bushes,  wlience,  being  entirely  without 
clothing,  she  would  not  come  out  till  one  of  them 
threw  her  his  coat.  Having  wrapped  herself  in  it, 
she  went  with  them  to  the  fort  and  the  house  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  a  wretched  state  of  emaciation,  but 
in  high  spirits  at  the  happy  issue  of  her  voyage.^ 

Such  stories  might  be  multiplied;  but  these  will 
suffice.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  furtlier  on  the 
bloody  record  of  inroads,  l)utcheries,  and  tortures. 
We  have  seen  enough  to  siiow  the  nature  of  the 
scourge  that  now  fell  without  'mercy  on  the  Indians 
and  the  French  of  Canada.  There  was  no  safety  l)ut 
in  the  imprisonment  of  palisades  and  ramparts.  A 
deep  dejection  sank  on  the  wliite  and  red  men  alike; 
but  the  Jesuits  would  not  despair. 

"Do  not  imagine,''  writes  the  Father  Superior, 
"that  the  rage  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  loss  of  many 
Christians  and  many  catechumens,  can  ])ring  to  nouglit 
the  mystery  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the; 
efficacy  of  his  blood.  We  shall  die;  we  shall  he 
captured,  burned,  butchered;  be  it  so.  Those  who 
die  in  their  beds  do  not  always  die  the  best  deatli. 
I  see  none  of  our  company  cast  down.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  ask  leave  to  go  up  to  the  Ilurons;  and 
some  of  them  protest  that  the  fires  of  the  Iroquois 
are  one  of  their  motives  for  the  journey."  ^ 

I  Lalemant,  Relation,  1G47,  15,  16.  2  /ft/rf.^  8. 
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MiSCOTT.  —  TADOfSSAC.  —  JorRNKVS     OF     Di;     Qll.N.  —  I)ltl'IM.KTKS: 

HIS  WiNTKK  Willi  Tin;  Mom  A(i.\Ais. —  Imij  knci;  oi'  thk  Mis- 
sions.—  The  Aisknakis.  — Dhiii.lktks  on  tiii-;  Ki.NNKHKf;  :  iiis 
Embassy    to    IJoston.  —  (iiiiiioN-;. —  l)i  i>i.i;v.  —  Buadi'oho.  — 

EmOT. —  KSDKOII. —  I"i:i.\<   II     AM>    I'lUITAN     Col.OMZATH  »N. — 

Failikk  or  I)i:i  ii.i.i:ti:s's  Kmiiassv. —  Ni;\v  Heoui-atioss.— - 
Nkw-Y'eak's   Day    at   Qiikhi;!,-. 

Brfore  passing  to  tlio  c'losiiic^  scenes  of  this  wil- 
derness dmniii,  we  will  toiicli  hriefly  on  a  few  points 
aside  from  its  main  action,  yet  essential  to  an  nnder- 
standinj::^  of  the  scope  of  the  mission.  I^esides  their 
estahlishments  at  Qnebee,  Sillery,  'Pliree  l^ivers,  and 
the  neighborhood  of  I^ake  Huron,  tiie  Jesuits  had  an 
outlying  post  at  the  island  of  Miseou  on  the  (Julf 
of  St.  Tiawrence,  near  tiie  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
(^haleurs,  where  they  instructed  the  wandering  sav- 
ages of  those  shores,  and  confessed  the  French  fisher- 
men. The  island  was  unhealthy  in  the  extreme. 
Several  of  the  priests  sickened  and  died ;  and  scarcely 
one  convert  repaid  their  toils.  There  was  a  more 
successful  mission  jit  Tadoussac,  or  Sadilege,  as  the 
neighboring  Indians  called  it.     In  winter,  this  place 
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was  a  solitude;  but  in  summer,  wlieu  the  Montagnais 
gathered  from  their  hunting-grounds  to  meet  tlie 
Frencli  traders,  Jesuits  came  yearly  from  Quebec  to 
instruct  them  in  the  Faith.  Sometimes  they  followed 
them  northward,  into  wilds  where  at  this  day  a  white 
man  rarely  penetrates.  Thus,  in  1^546,  De  Quen 
ascended  the  Saguenay,  and,  l)y  a  series  of  rivers, 
torrents,  lakes,  and  rapids,  reached  a  Montagnais 
horde  called  the  "Nation  of  the  Porcupine,"  where 
he  found  that  the  teachings  Jit  Tadoussac  had  borne 
fruit,  and  that  the  converts  had  planted  a  cross  on 
the  borders  of  the  savage  lake  where  they  dwelt. 
There  was  a  kindred  band,  the  Nation  of  the  White 
Fish,  among  the  rocks  and  forests  north  of  Three 
Rivers.  They  proved  tractable  beyond  all  others, 
threw  away  their  "medicines,"  or  fetiches,  burned 
their  magic  drums,  renounced  their  medicine-songs, 
and  accepted  instead  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  versions 
of  Catholic  hymns. 

In  a  former  chapter,  we  followed  Father  Paul  Le 
Jeune  on  his  winter  roamings,  with  a  band  of  Mon- 
tagnais, among  the  forests  on  the  northern  boundary 
of  Maine.  Now  Father  Gabriel  Druilletes  sets  fortli 
on  a  similar  excursion,  but  with  one  essential  differ- 
ence. Le  Jeune 's  companions  were  heathen,  who 
persecuted  him  day  and  night  with  their  gibes  and 
sarcasms.  Those  of  Druilletes  were  all  converts, 
who  looked  on  him  as  a  friend  and  a  father.  Theie 
were  prayers,  confessions,  masses,  and  invocations  of 
St.  Joseph.     They  built  their  bark  chapel  at  ever}' 
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ciimp,  and  no  festival  of  the  Clmicli  passed  unob- 
served. On  Good  Friday  they  laid  tlu;ir  best  i'oIk) 
of  heaver-skin  on  the  snow,  placed  on  it  a  crueitix, 
and  knelt  around  it  in  prayer.  What  was  their 
prayer?  It  was  a  petition  foi'  the  forgiveness  and  the 
conversion  of  their  enemies,  the  Iroquois.^  Those 
who  know  the  intensity  and  tenacity  of  an  Indian's 
hatred  will  see  in  this  something  mor'^  tlian  a  change 
from  one  superstition  to  another.  An  l-lea  had  been 
j)resented  to  the  min  I  of  the  savage  to  which  he  had 
previously  been  an  utter  stranger.  This  is  the  most 
remarkable  record  of  success  in  the  whole  body  of 
tlie  Jesuit  lielations ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  being 
tlie  only  evidence,  that,  in  teaching  the  dogmas  and 
()l)servances  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  missionaries 
taught  also  the  morals  of  Christianity.  When  we 
look  for  the  results  of  these  missions,  we  soon  be- 
come aware  that  the  influence  of  the  French  and  the 
.Kv'^uits  extended  far  beyond  the  circle  of  converts. 
It  eventually  modified  and  softened  the  manners  of 
many  unconverted  tribes.  In  the  wars  of  the  next 
century  we  do  not  often  find  those  examples  of  dia- 
bolic atrocity  with  which  the  earlier  annals  are 
crowded.  The  savage  burned  his  enemies  alive,  it  is 
true,  but  he  rarely  ate  them ;  neither  did  he  torment 
them  with  the  same  deliberation  and  persistency. 
He  was  a  savage  still,  but  not  so  often  a  devil.  The 
improvement  was  not  great,  but  it  was  distinct;  and 
it  seems  to  have  taken  place  wherever  Indian  tribes 

1  Vimont,  Relation,  1045,  10. 
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were  in  close  relations  with  any  respectable  com- 
munity of  white  men.  Thus  Philip's  war  in  New 
England,  cruel  as  it  was,  was  less  ferocious,  judging 
from  Canadian  experience,  than  it  would  have  })eeii 
if  a  generation  of  civilized  intercourse  had  not  worn 
down  the  sharpest  asperities  of  barbarism.  Yet  it 
was  to  French  priests  and  colonists,  mingled  as  they 
were  soon  to  be  among  the  tribes  of  the  vast  interior, 
that  the  change  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  In  this 
softening  of  manners,  such  as  it  was,  and  in  the  obe- 
dient Catholicity  of  a  few  hundred  tamed  savages 
gathered  at  stationary  missions  in  various  parts  of 
Canada,  we  find,  after  a  century  had  elapsed,  all  the 
results  of  the  heroic  toil  of  the  Jesuits.  The  mis- 
sions had  failed,  because  the  Indians  had  ceased  to 
exist.  Of  the  great  tribes  on  whom  rested  the  hopes 
of  the  early  Canadian  Fathers,  nearly  all  were  vir- 
tually extinct.  The  missionaries  built  laboriously 
and  well,  but  they  were  doomed  to  build  on  a  failing 
foundation.  The  Indians  melted  away,  not  because 
civilization  destroyed  them,  but  because  their  own 
ferocity  and  intractable  indolence  made  it  impossible 
that  they  should  exist  in  its  presence.  Either  the 
plastic  energies  of  a  higher  race  or  the  servile  pliancy 
of  a  lower  one  would,  each  in  its  way,  have  preserved 
them:  as  it  was,  their  extinction  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. As  for  the  religion  which  the  Jesuits  taught 
them,  however  Protestants  may  carp  at  it,  it  was  the 
only  form  of  Christianity  likely  to  take  root  in  their 
crude  and  barbarous  nature. 
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To  return  to  Druilletes.  The  smoke  of  the  wig- 
wam blimlcd  him;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to 
hear  tliat  he  was  cured  by  a  miracle.  He  returned 
from  his  winter  roving  to  Quebec;  in  higli  healtli, 
and  soon  set  forth  on  a  new  mission.  On  the  river 
Kennebec,  in  the  present  State  of  Maine,  dwelt  the 
Abenakis,  an  Algonquin  people,  destined  hereafter 
to  become  a  tiiorn  in  the  sides  of  the  New  England 
colonists.  Some  of  them  had  visited  their  friends, 
the  Christian  Indians  f  Sillery.  Mere  they  became 
converted,  went  home,  and  preached  the  Faith  to  their 
countrymen,  —  [ind  this  to  such  purpose  that  the 
Abenakis  sent  to  Quebec  to  ask  for  a  missionary. 
Apart  from  the  saving  of  souls,  there  were  solid 
reasons  for  acceding  to  their  request.  The  Abenakis 
were  near  the  colonies  of  New  England,  —  indeed, 
the  Plymouth  cf)l()ny,  under  its  charter,  claimed 
jurisdiction  over  them ;  and  in  case  of  rupture  they 
would  prove  serviceable  friends  or  dangerous  enemies 
to  New  France.^  Their  messengei's  were  favorably 
received;  and  Druilletes  was  ordered  to  proceed  upon 
the  new  mission. 

He  left  Sillery,  with  a  party  of  Indians,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  August,  1046,2  r^j^^j  following,  as  it 
seems,  the  route  by  which,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  years  later,  the  soldiers  of  Arnold  made  their 
way  to  Quebec,  he  reached  the  waters  of  the  Kenne- 
bec and  descended  to   the    Al)enaki  villages.     Here 

1  Charlevoix,  i.  280,  gives  this  as  a  motive  of  the  inisaioQ. 
^  Laleniant,  Rehitiun,  1047,  51. 
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ho  luirscd  tlio  sick,  hiipti/cd  i\w.  dyiii^,  and  ^iivo 
such  iiislriu'tion  as,  in  his  i<;iioraii('i*  ol"  the  laniriMLM-. 
he  vvaH  able.  Aii|>ai('iitly  he  had  Ihtm  oicUtimI  ti. 
reconnoitre;  for  he  presently  desceinh-d  the  livei' 
from  Norridi,^e\voek  to  tlii!  lirst  Kn^Iish  tiadiiiLf-posl, 
where  An^iista  now  stands.  Thenci!  lie  eonLiinud 
his  journey  to  tin*  sea,  and  followed  the  coast  in  a 
canoe  to  the  I'enohseut,  visitin;^  seven  or  ei^ht 
English  posts  on  tht;  way,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he 
was  very  well  received.  At  the  i'enohseot  he  found 
several  Capuchin  friars,  under  their  Supi^rior,  Father 
Ignaee,  who  welcomed  him  with  the  utmost  cor- 
diality. Returning,  he  again  ascended  the  Keiniehec 
to  the  Knglisli  post  at  Angnsta.  At  a  spot  three 
miles  above,  the  Indians  had  gatheied  in  considerable 
nundjei's;  and  here  they  laiilt  him  a  ehai)el  after  their 
fashion.  ITo  remained  till  mitlwinter,  catechising 
and  baptizing,  aiul  waging  war  so  successfully  against 
the  Indian  sorcerers  that  medicine-bags  were  thrown 
away,  and  charms  aiul  incantations  were  supplanted 
by  prayers.  In  January  the  whole  troop  set  off  on 
their  grand  hunt,  Druilletes  following  them,  — "with 
toil,"  says  the  chronicler,  "too  great  to  buy  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  but  very  small  as  a  piice  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."'  They  encamped  on  Moose- 
head  Lake,  where  new  disputes  with  the  "medicine- 
men" ensued,  and  the  Father  again  remained  master 
of   the   field.     When,  after   a    [nosperous  hunt,   the 

1  Lalemant,  Relation,  1(J47,  f)4.     For  an  account  of  tliis  mission, 
Bee  also  Maurault,  J/istuira  ties  Alitiuikis,  ll(!-li'>(!. 
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party  returned  to  the  Knjjflisli  tnidiiij^-lionsc,  Jolni 
Wiiislow,  the  agent  in  oluirge,  a^'ain  received  tlie 
missionary  with  a  kindness  which  sliowtnl  no  trace 
of  jeah)nsy  or  religions  prejudice.' 

Karly  in  the  snnnncr  I)rnillct»'S  went  to  Queljec; 
and  (hiring  the  two  following  years,  tlie  Alx'uakis, 
f(ir  reasons  which  are  not  chiar,  wt?re  left  without  a 
missionary,  lit;  s[ient  another  winter  of  extreme 
liardshii)  with  the  Algonipiins  on  lh»'ir  winter  rov- 
iiigs,  and  during  the  sunuuer  instructed  the  wander- 
ing savages  of  Tadoussac.  It  was  not  until  the 
autunni  of  1050  that  he  again  descended  the  Kenne- 
hec.  This  time  he  went  as  an  envoy  charged  witli 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty.  His  journey  is  worthy 
of  notice,  since,  with  the  unimportant  exception  of 
Jogues's  embassy  to  the  Mohawks,  it  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Canadian  Jesuits  appear  in  a 
character  distinctly  politi(!al.  Afterwards,  when  the 
tVrvor  and  freshness  of  the  missions  had  passed  away, 
they  frequently  did  the  work  of  political  agents 
iiiuong  the  Indians;  but  the  Jesuit  of  the  earlier 
period  was,  with  rare  excei)tions,  a  missionary  only; 
and  though  he  was  expected  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  gaining  subjects  and  allies  for  France, 
he  was  to  do  so  by  gathering  them  under  the  wings 
of  the  Church. 

1  Winslow  would  scarcely  have  recognized  hia  own  name  in  the 
Jesuit  spoiling,  — "  Le  Sieur  de  Hoiilnsldud."     In  liis  journal  of 
1060  Druilletes  ia  more  successful  in  his  orthography,  and  spells  it 
Winslau. 
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Tlie  Colony  of  Massaclmsctts  liiul   iijiplied   to  tlu; 
French   olTicials  at   (>)ii('1)('(',    witli   a   view  to  a  reci- 
procity of  trade.     'Vhv  Ir()([U()is  had  Itrought  Canada 
to   extremity,   and    tlie    l^'icnch    (Governor   conceived 
the   hojJG   of   gaininLj  the   powerful   sui)port  of  New 
Knt^land  hy  graiitinj^  the  desired   privih'ges  on  con- 
dition  of   military  aid.      I>nt  as  the   I'uritans  would 
scarcely  see  it  for  their  iiiteicst  to  provoke  a  danger- 
ous enemy,  who  had  thus  \';\r  never  molested  them,  it 
was  resolved  to  urge  the  j)roposed  alliance  as  a  point 
of  duty.     The  Abenakis    had  suffered  from  Mohawk 
inroads;  and  the   French,  assnjning  for  the  occasion 
that  they  wei-e  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
colonies,    argued    that    tliey   were    bound    to   protect 
them.      Diuilleles  went  in   a   <louble   character, — as 
an   envoy  of   the  goveniinent  at    Quebec,  and   as  an 
agent  of  his    Abenaki    (lock,    who  had  been  advised 
to  petition  for  Knglish  assistance.     The  time  seemed 
iriauspicious    for  a.    Jesuit   visit    to    IJoston;  for   not 
only  had   it  been   ainionnced   as    foremost  among  the 
objects  in  colonizing   New  i'Jigland  *'to  laise  a  bul- 
wark against  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  which  the 
Jtisuits  labor  to  rear  up  in  all   places  of  the  world,"  ^ 
but,  three  years  befor<',  the  liCgislature  of  Massachu- 
setts  had  enacted    that  .b'snits   entering   the  colony 
should  be  expelled,  and  if  they  returned,  hanged.'-^ 

'  ConsiJridtiiiiis  /'(ir  t/ir  /'/(iiiliilinii  in  Xcir  /'!ii)/l(iii<l.  (Si'i'  Hiitrli- 
iiison,  Cii/lertldii,  27.)  Mr.  Siiviitii'  tliiiiks  tliat  this  paper  was  by 
Wintlirop.     Sro  Savajfi-'s  WiiUlirop,  i.  'M),  note. 

-  See  ttie  Act,  in  Hazard,  650. 
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Nevertheless,  on  the  first  of  SepU'iiiljer,  Druilletes 
sot  forth  from  Quebec  witli  a  Christian  chief  of 
Sillery,  crossed  forests,  niouiitiiins,  and  torrents,  and 
reached  Norridgewock,  the  higliest  Abenaki  settle- 
ment on  the  Kennebec.  Thence  he  descended  to  the 
English  trading-house  at  Augusta,  where  his  fast 
friend,  the  Puritan  Winslow,  gave  him  a  warm  wel- 
come, entertained  him  hospitably,  and  promised  to 
forward  the  object  of  his  mission.  He  went  with 
him,  at  great  personal  inconvenience,  to  Merrymeet- 
ing  Bay,  where  Druilletes  embarked  in  an  English 
vessel  for  lioston.  The  passage  was  stormy,  and  the 
wind  ahead.  He  was  forced  to  land  at  Cape  Ann, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  Kcpane,  whence,  partly  on  foot, 
partly  in  boats  along  the  shore,  he  made  his  way  to 
Boston.  The  three  hilled  city  of  the  Puritans  lay 
chill  and  dreary  under  a  December  sky,  as  the  priesc 
crossed  in  a  boat  from  the  neighboring  peninsula  of 
Charlestown. 

Winslow  was  agent  for  the  mercliant  Edward  Gib- 
bons, a  pei-sonagp  of  note,  whose  lift'  pi-oscnts  curious 
phases, — a  reveller  of  Aleny  Mount,  a  bold  sailor, 
a  member  of  the  church,  an  adventurous  trader,  an 
associate  of  buccaneers,  a  magistrate  of  the  comm.on- 
wc.ilth,  and  a  major-genei'al.^  The  Jesuic,  with  cre- 
dentials from  the  (lovernor  of  Canada  and  letters 
from  Winslow,  met  a  reception  widely  diiferent  from 
that  which  the  law  enjoined  against  pi'rsons  of  his 

1  An  account  of  liini  will  be  found  in   I'ti'.frey,  Ilistori/  of  New 
Enijland,  ii.  225,  note. 
vol..  II.  — 10 
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profession.^  Gibbons  welcomed  him  heartily,  prayed 
liim  to  accept  no  other  lodging  than  his  house  while 
lie  remained  in  Boston,  and  gave  him  tlie  key  of  a 
cliamber,  in  order  that  he  might  pray  after  his  own 
fashion,  without  fear  of  disturbance.  An  accuratt,' 
Catholic  writer  tliinks  it  likely  that  he  biought  with 
him  the  means  of  celebrating  the  mass.''*  If  so,  tlie 
house  of  the  Puritan  was,  no  doul)t,  desecrated  by 
that  Popish  abomination ;  but  be  this  as  it  may, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  person  of  her  magistrate,  be- 
came the  gracious  host  of  one  of  those  wliom,  next  to 
the  Devil  and  an  Anglican  bishop,  she  most  abhorred. 
On  the  next  day,  (xibbons  took  his  guest  to  Rox- 
bury,  — called  Ruyshraij  by  Druilletes,  — to  see  the 
Governor,  the  harsh  and  narrow  Dudley,  grown  giiiy 
in  repellent  virtue  and  grim  honesty.  Some  half  a 
century  before,  he  had  served  in  France,  under  Henry 
the  Fourth;  but  lie  had  forgotten  his  French,  and 
called  for  an  interpreter  to  explain  the  visitor's  cre- 
dentials. He  received  Diailletes  with  courtesy,  and 
promised  to  call  the  magisti'ates  together  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  to  hear  his  proposals.  They  m(»t 
accordingl3%  and  Druilletes  was  asked  to  dine  with 
them.  The  old  Governor  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  after  dinner  invited  the  guest  to  open  the 
business  of  his  embassy.     They  listened  to  him,  de- 

1  Tn  tlip  Act,  an  oxco])ti()n,  liowovor.  was  mndo  in  favor  of  Ji-suits 
coniinu  as  ;^^nl)as^;a<lors  or  oiivoys  From  lliL'ir  governnjent,  wlio  were 
declanii  not  liabK'  lo  the  i)enalty  of  hanging. 

2  J.  (J.  Shea,  in  Busloit  Pilot. 
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sired  liiin  to  withdraw,  and,  after  consulting  among 
themselves,  sent  for  him  to  join  them  again  at  supper, 
when  tliey  made  him  an  answer,  of  which  the  record 
is  lost,  but  wliieh  evitlently  was  not  delinitive. 

As  the  Ahenaixi  Indians  were  within  (he  juris- 
(hction  of  IMymoutli,'  Druilletes  [iroceeded  thither  in 
liis  c'liaraeter  of  their  agent.  Here,  again,  he  was 
icct'ived  witli  courtesy  and  kindness.  (iovernoi- 
Bradford  invited  liim  to  dine,  and,  as  it  was  Friday, 
tdiisidcrately  gave  him  a  dinner  of  lish.  Druilletes 
I'onci'ived  great  iio])e  that  the  colony  could  Ite 
wionght  uj)on  to  give  tlic  desired  assistance;  for 
some  of  the  ciiief  inhabitants  had  iin  interest  in  the 
trade  witli  the  Ahenakis.'-^  He  eanu;  back  by  land 
In  lioston,  stopj)ing  again  at  Uoxl)ury  on  the  way. 
It  was  night  when  he  arrived;  and,  after  the  usual 
custom,  he  took  lodging  with  the  minister.  Here 
were  several  young  Indians,  pupils  of  his  host:  for 
lit  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Eliot,  who  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  iiad  established  his  mission  at 
Natick,'*  and  was  now  laboring,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
zeal,    in    the    work    of    civilization    and    conversion. 
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1  For  tlie  docunu'iits  on  tlie  titU-  of  I'lymoutli  to  lands  on  the 
Kcmu'bfi',  see  Drake's  additions  to  Baylii's'.s  Ilintun/  o/.W/c  Pli/montli, 
M<i,  where  they  are  illustrated  by  an  aneient  iHiip.  'The  ])atent  was 
iilitained  as  early  as  KL'S.and  a  tradinu-lioiisi'  soon  after  establislu'd. 

-  r/ii'  /\'i  1(11(1  of  the  ('(i/iiiK/  cf'  /'/'inc'dt/i,  dune  o,  lOol,  eontains, 
liiiwi'ver,  the  entry,  "The  Court  di'clare  themselves  not  to  be  will- 
h\<x  to  aid  tliein  [ihe  French]  in  their  desi^Mi,  or  to  f^riint  them 
Hliirty  to  <;(>  tiirou;;ii  their  jurisdietion  for  tlu-  aforesaid  jmrpose  " 
(to  attaek  ihe  Mohawks). 

"^  See  I'alfrey,  \' iv  J'Jinjhjinl,  ii.  :i'M. 
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Tliere  was  great  sympathy  between  the  two  mission- 
aries; and  Eliot  prayed  his  guest  to  spend  the  winter 
witli  liim. 

At  Salem,  which  Driiilletes  also  visited,  in  com- 
pany with  the  minister  of  Maiblehead,  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  stern,  but  manly  Endicott,  who, 
he  says,  spoke  French,  and  cx]»rcssed  both  intciest 
and  good-will  towards  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 
As  the  envoy  had  no  money  left,  Endicott  paid  his 
charges,  and  asked  him  to  dine  with  the  magistrates.' 

Druilletes  was  eviwcntlv  struck  with  the  thrift  and 
vigor  of  these  sturdy  young  colonies,  and  the  strength 
of  their  population,  lie  says  vliat  Boston,  meaning 
Massachusetts,  could  alone  furnish  four  thousand 
lighting  men,  and  that  the  four  united  cokniies  could 
count  forty  tliousand  souls. '-^  These  numbers  may  be 
challenged;  but,  at  all  (!vents,  tlio  contrast  was  strik- 
ing with  tlie  attenuated  and  suffering  bands  of  priests, 
nuns,  and  fur-traders  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  About 
twenty-one  thousand  ])ersons  had  come  from  Old  to 
New  England,  witli  the  resolve  of  making  it  their 
home;  and  tJKMigli  this  inunigraiion  had  virtually 
ceased,  the  natural  increase  had  been  great.  The 
necessity,    or    the   strong   desire,    of    escai)ing    from 

1  On  Druilk'tes's  visit  to  New  Iviglnml,  see  his  journal,  entiilcil 
Narve  (III  \'<ii/(n/c  f'oit  t  /Kiiir  /a  M  ssioii  ilt  s  Al  f-iuKjuois,  it  ths  (.'iiinidlx- 
saures  tirez  dc  hi  JViiui'cl/i'  Am/h  trrri'  ct  (frs  /hK/iusitioii:-:  <li's  Mdjistnils 
lie  cette  Jiepnilii/iit'  /laiir  Ic  Sicoiirs  loiitrc  Irs  froi/iKiis.  See  also  Druil- 
letes, Rtijiport  sitr  le  licsultat  dc  si-s  Xi'iiotintiDtis,  in  Kerland,  Notes  siir 
Ics  h'ri/istrrx,  !)'>. 

-  Druilletes,  licfteriona  lutir/uinf  cc  i/n'on  /iriit  es/ii-nr  de  la  \ouvelle 
Anyleterrr  rotitre  riruajnuis  (sie),  appended  to  his  journal. 
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persecution  liad  ^iven  the  impulse  to  IMiiitan  colo- 
nization; while,  on  the  other  hand,  none  but  good 
Catholics,  the  favored  class  of  France,  were  tolerated 
in  Canada,  These  had  no  motive  for  exchanging  the 
comforts  of  home  and  the  smiles  of  Fortune  for  a 
starving  wilderness  and  the  scal[)ing-knives  of  the 
Ir()([Uois.  The  Huguenots  would  have  emigrated  in 
swarms;  but  they  were  rigidly  'orbidden.  The  zeal 
ol"  pro[)agandis.ii  and  the  fur-trade  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  vital  Forces  of  New  Fiance.  Of  her  feeble 
pn{iulation,  the  best  part  was  b«*und  to  perpetual 
rliastit-y  ;  whih.  the  fur-traders  and  those  in  their 
service  rarely  brought  their  wives  to  the  wilderness. 
The  fur-trader,  moreover,  is  always  the  worst  of  colo- 
nistvs;  since  the  increas(i  of  population,  by  diminisiiing 
the  numbers  of  tlu;  fur-beaiing  animals,  is  adverse 
to  his  interest.  IJut  behind  all  this  there  was  in  the 
reliirious  ideal  of  the  rival  colonies  an  influence  which 
alone  would  have  gone  far  to  produce  the  contrast  in 
material  growth. 

To  the  mind  of  the  Puritan,  heaven  was  Clod's 
throne;  but  no  less  was  the  earth  1 1  is  footstool:  and 
each  in  its  degree  and  its  kind  had  its  demands  on 
man.  He  held  it  a  duty  to  labor  and  to  multiply; 
and,  building  on  the  Old  Testament  quite  as  much 
■IS  cm  the  New,  thought  that  a  reward  on  earth  as 
well  as  in  heaven  awaited  those  who  were  faithful 
to  the  law.  Doubtless,  such  a  belief  is  widely  open 
to  abuse,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend  that  it 
escaped  abust;  in  New  England;  but  there  was  in  it 
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an  eloiiu'iil,  miuily,  hoaltlirul,  aiid  iiivifi^nratinj^f.  On 
the  oilier  liiuid,  llioso  who  sliupcd  the  ehiiractor  and 
in  ^icat  ineasiire  tlie  destiny  of  New  France  luid 
always  on  their  li})S  the  nolhiii^-ness  and  tlu;  vanity 
of  life.  For  them,  time  was  nothiiit^  bnt  a  jn-epara- 
tion  for  eternity,  and  the  highest  virtne  consisted  in 
a  renunciation  of  all  the  cares,  toils,  and  interests  of 
earth.  That  such  a  doctrine  has  often  been  joined 
to  an  intense  worldliness,  all  history  ])roclaims;  hut 
with  this  we  liave  at  present  nothing  to  do.  If  all 
mankind  acted  on  it  in  good  faith,  the  world  wonld 
sink  into  decrej)itude.  It  is^  the  monastic  idea  car- 
ried into  the  wide  lield  of  fietive  life,  and  is  like  the 
ei'ror  of  those  who,  in  their  zeal  to  cnltivate  their 
higher  nature,  suffer  the  neglected  body  to  dwindle 
and  pine,  till  ])f)dy  and  mind  alike  lapse  into  feeble- 
ness and  disease. 

Druilletes  returned  to  the  Abenakis,  and  thence 
to  Quebec,  full  of  hope  that  the  o])ject  of  his  mis- 
sion was  in  a  fair  w'ay  of  aeconiplishment.  The 
Governor,  D'Aillebonst,'  who  had  succeeded  Mont- 
magny,  called  his  council;  and  Druilletes  was  again 
despatched  to  New  Kiigland,  together  with  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Qucl)ec,  Jean  Paul  (iodefioy.- 
Tliey  repaired  to  New  Haven,  and  appeared  b 'fon- 
the  Connnissioners  of  the  Four  Colonies,  then  in  s(  s- 

1  The  same  who,  .vitli  his  wife,  \vu\  Joinetl  the  colonists  of  Mont- 
real.    See  ntilr,  82. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  Governor's  council.  Ferland,  Notm  siir  Irn 
lieffistrex,  07. 
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sion  thoro;  Imt  tlieir  oiTiind  proved  bootless.  Tho 
('ojninissioncrs  ivtuscd  ('itlior  (o  dt'chirc  war  or  to 
[MM-mit  volmitccrs  to  lio  ruisod  in  Now  Ent^liind 
iii^aiiist  tlu^  Iro(|iiois.  Tlio  I'nritan,  like  liis  dt'sucnd- 
aiit,  would  not  lit^ht  without  a  reason.  Tlie  bait  of 
free-trade  with  Canada  failed  to  tempt  him;  .I'ld 
the  envoys  retraced  their  steps,  with  a  flat,  though 
courteous  refusal.' 

Now  let  us  sto[)  for  a  moment  at  Quelx'o,  and 
(>])serve  some  notable  ehaufijes  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  afl'airs  of  the  colony.  The  Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates,  whoso  outlay  had  been  p^reat 
and  their  proiit  small,  transferred  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  their  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  and 
with  it  their  debt«.  The  inhabitants  also  assumed 
their  obligations  to  furu'sh  arms,  munitittns,  soldici-s, 
and  works  of  defence;  to  |)ay  the  (rovernor  and  other 
officials,  introduce  emigrants,  and  contribute  to  sup- 
port the  missions.  The  CJompany  was  to  receive, 
l)esides,  an  animal  acknowledgment  of  a  thousand 
pounds  of  beaver,  and  was  to  retain  all  seigniorial 
rights.  The  inhai)itants  were  to  form  a  corporation, 
of  which  any  one  of  them  might  ])o  a  member;  and 

'  On  Druilletcs's  scfoiul  vn\hi\s»y,  »vv  Lctlrc  cnitf  parhCnn-icil 
lie  (^ii^hcr  nur  Cniniiilssiitixiirf's  lir  In  Xoiirelle  Atxjlitirrr,  in  Charle- 
voix, i.  287;  Exlrnit  (hs  fii'i;istr<s  </r  rAnrien  Cimtt*^il  i/c  (^itrhi'i-,  Ihjil., 
i.'JSH;  C<>l>!l  of  <i  Lfltcr  fhiiii  tin  Connnissinm  rs  fif'tfn  (Jnilid  ('ulniiiis 
to  the  (iovcninr  of  i'atKtda,  in  lliuai'tl,  ii.  W\\  A"siniif  to  thr  Prnfio- 
sitinna  itri'srntid  bif  the  hoinritl  Fn  nth  Ai/<  nts,  ll>i(l.,  ii.  1K4;  iiinl 
lli:trliins()!»,  Collection  of  Piii>ns,  240.  Also,  linovils  nj'the  Comm/.s- 
sioHcrs  of  the  United  Colonies,  Si/it.  T),  IHi")]  ;  anil  Commission  of  iJniih 
litis  and  (iodi'froif,  in  N.  Y.  C"l.  /JmH.  ix.  M. 
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no  indiviflnal  could  tnulo  on  his  own  account,  except 
on  condition  of  selling  ut  a  fixed  price  to  the  magazine 
of  this  new  company.* 

This  change  took  place  in  1045.  Ft  was  followed, 
in  1047,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Council,  composed 
of  tlie  Governor-Cieneial,  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  (governor  of  Montreal,  who  were  invested 
with  al)solute  powers,  legislative,  judicial,  and  exec- 
utive. The  (lOvernor-General  had  an  appointment 
of  twenty-five  thousand  livres,  besides  the  privilege 
of  bringing  over  seventy  tons  of  freight,  yearly,  in 
the  Com})any\s  shi[)s.  Out  of  this  he  was  required 
to  pay  the  soldiers,  rcjjair  the  forts,  and  supply  arms 
and  nuuiitions.  Tiiu  thousand  livres  and  thiity  tons 
of  freight,  with  similar  conditions,  were  assigned  to 
the  Governor  of  Montreal.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, one  cannot  wonder  that  the  colony  was  but 
indifferently  defended  against  t  le  Iroquois,  and  that 
the  King  had  to  send  soldiers  to  save  it  from  destruc- 
tion. In  the  next  year,  at  th(  instance  of  Maison- 
neuve,  another  change  was  made.  A  specified  sum 
was  set  apart  for  [)uri)oses  of  defence,  and  the  salaries 
of  the  Governor  were  [)roportionably  reduced.  The 
Governor-General,  Montmagny,  though  he  seems  to 
have  done  better  than  I'ould  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  removed;  and,  as  Maisonneuve  declined 
the    office,    d'Ailleboust,    another   Montrealist,    was 

1  Artir/ra  cccordes  entre  Irs  Directeiirs  et  Associes  de  la  Compaiinie. 
lie  la  A''"'  France  et  les  iJejiutes  </('s  Ilantans  du  dit  Pays,  0  Mars, 
1645.     MS, 
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appointed  to  it.  'I'his  moveniont,  iiulood,  Inul  boon 
iicconii)lislio(l  by  the  intorost  of  the  Montreal  party; 
for  already  tlu^ro  was  no  sliL,dit  joalonsy  between 
Qm'l)ee  and  her  rival. 

'I'iic  Council  was  roori^anized,  and  now  consisted  of 
the  (Governor,  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  and  three 
of  the  principal  inhal)itants.'  Those  last  wore  to  l)e 
chosen  every  three  years  by  the  ('ouncil  itself,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Syndics  of  (()uoboc,  Montreal,  and 
Three  Rivers.  The  Syndic  was  an  oOicor  elo(;ted  l)y  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conununity  to  whi(;h  lu;  belonged, 
to  manage  its  affairs.  Hence  a  slight  ingredient  of 
liberty  was  introduced  into  the  new  organization. 

The  colony,  since  the  transfer  of  the  fur-trado,  had 
become  a  resident  corporation  of  luorchants,  with  the 
Governor  and  Council  at  its  lu;a(l.  Tiioy  wort^  at 
once  the  directors  of  a  trading  c()ni[)any,  a  logishitive 
assembly,  a  court  of  justice,  and  an  executive  l)ody : 
more  even  than  this,  for  thoy  rogulato(l  the  private 
affairs  of  families  and  individuals.  Tho  a|)pointnient 
and  payment  of  clerks  and  the  examining  of  iiccounts 
mingled  with  high  functions  of  goveriunent;  and  the 
new  corporation  of  the  inhabitants  seems  to  have  been 
managed  with  very  little  consultation  of  its  mond)ors. 
Mow  the  Father  Superior  acquitted  himself  in  his  capa- 
city of  director  of  a  fur-company  is  nowhei-e  recorded.'-^ 
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1  The  Governors  of  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  wlien  present, 
liad  also  seats  in  the  Coiineil. 

-  Those  eurioiis  in  rejjard  to  these  new  rejrnhitions  will  find  an 
account  of  tlieni  at  greater  lenffth,  in  Ferland  and  B^aillon. 
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As  for  Montroiil,  tlioupfli  it  had  given  a  Governor 
to  the  colony,  its  prospects  were  far  from  hopeful. 
The  ridiculous  Danvcrsicrc,  its  chief  fonnder,  was 
alck  and  hankiiii>t;  and  the  Associates  of  Montreal, 
once  so  fnll  of  zeal  and  so  aboundinj^  in  wealth,  were 
rednced  to  nine  ])ersons.  What  it  had  left  of  vitality 
was  in  the  enthnsiastio  iMadenioiseile  Mance,  the 
earnest  and  disinterested  soldier  Maisonnenve,  and 
the  priest  Olier,  with  his  new  Seminary  of  St.  Snlpicr. 

Let  ns  visit  Quebec  in  midwinter.  We  pass  the 
warehouses  and  dwellinJ^^s  of  the  lower  town,  and  as 
we  climb  the  zigzag  way  now  called  INIountain  Street, 
the  frozen  river,  the  roofs,  the  summits  of  the  clifl", 
and  all  the  broad  landscape  below  and  around  us 
glare  in  the  sharp  sunlight  with  a  dazzling  wliiteness. 
At  the  top,  scarcely  a  private  house  is  to  be  seen; 
but,  instead,  a  fort,  a  church,  a  hospital,  a  cemetery, 
a  house  of  the  Jesuits,  and  an  Ursuline  convent. 
Yet,  regardless  of  the  keen  air,  sohbers,  Jesuits, 
servants,  olTicials,  women,  all  of  the  little  comnnniity 
Avho  are  not  cloistered,  are  abroa.]  and  astir.  Desjtito 
the  gloom  of  the  times,  an  u)iwonted  cheer  enlivens 
this  rocky  i)erch  of  France  and  the  Faith;  for  it  is 
New- Year's  Day,  and  there  is  an  active  interchange 
of  greetings  and  presents.  Thanks  to  the  nimble 
pen  of  the  Fatlier  Superior,  we  know  what  each  gave 
and  what  each  received.  He  thus  writes  in  his 
private  journal :  — 

"The  soldiers  went  with  their  guns  to  salute  Mon- 
sieur the  Governor;  and  so  did  also  the  inhabitants 
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ill  ii  Ixxly.  flo  Wiis  iM-forcliaiid  with  us,  and  canio 
licit'  at  seven  o'cloelc  to  w  isli  us  a  liaj))))-  N(!\v-Veiir, 
each  ill  turn,  oiu!  after  another.  I  went  to  see  him 
after  mass.  Another  time  w(^  must  be  l)eforehan(l 
with  liim.  M.  (Jilfard  also  came  to  see  us.  Tho 
Hospital  nuns  sent  us  letters  of  eoni[tliiiient  very 
early  in  the  moniini^;  and  the  rrsuliiies  sent  us  some 
heautifnl  jtrese.  Is,  with  eandh'S,  rosaries,  a  erueillx, 
etc.,  and,  at  dinner-time,  two  excellent  |iies.  I  sent 
them  two  imai^es,  in  enamel,  of  St.  iL^niatius  and  St. 
Francis  Xavier.  We  .L,^ave  to  M.  (iiffard  Father 
jioiuiot's  hook  on  the  life  of  Our  I^ord;  to  iVI.  des 
Chatelets,  a  little  volume  on  Kternity;  to  M.  Bourdon, 
a  teleseoj)e  and  t-om[»ass;  an'  to  others,  reliquaries, 
rosaries,  medals,  images,  etc.  I  went  to  see  M. 
(iiffard,  M.  Couillard,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Repen- 
ti<:,Miy.  The  Ursulines  sent  to  ])crr  that  I  would  come 
and  see  them  before  the  end  of  tlu^  day.  I  went,  and 
paid  my  eom[)liments  also  tt)  Madame  de  la  Peltrie, 
who  s(!nt  us  some  presents.  I  was  near  leaving  this 
nut,  which  would  havi^  been  a  sad  oversi<rht.  We 
<(ave  a  erueilix  to  the  woman  who  washes  the  eliureh- 
liuen,  a  bottle  of  cuii-dc-vic  to  Abraham,  four  hand- 
kerchiefs to  his  wife,  some  books  of  devotion  to 
others,  and  two  handkerchi(^fs  to  Uobert  ilaehc.  He 
asked  for  two  more,  and  Wv*  t^ave  them  to  him."  * 

'  .liiiirnal  i/rs  Siijierienrs  de.s  Jvsiiiti's,  MS.  (^iily  frapmcnts  of 
this  curious  rocord  are  extant.  It  was  l)OKun  1)y  Lak'Uiaiit  in  1(S45. 
For  the  privilej,'e  of  haviiijf  what  remains  of  it  coijii'fl,  I  am 
imlclitcd  to  M.  .fa('(iues  Vi};i'r.  'I'he  entry  translati'il  jiliove  is  of 
•Ian.  1,  Kilt).     Of  tile  persons  nanietl  in  it,  (iilTanl  was  seigneur  of 
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Boauport,  and  a  member  of  tlic  Council ;  Des  Chatclots  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  Gitfard  ;  Cou- 
illard  was  son-in-law  of  the  first  settler,  Ilcbert ;  Mademoiselle  de 
liepentigny  was  daughter  of  Le  Gardeur  de  Kepentigny,  commander 
of  the  fleet ;  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  has  been  described  already ; 
Bourdon  was  chief  engineer  of  the  colony;  Abraham  was  Abraliaiii 
Martin,  pilot  for  the  King  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  whom  the  liis- 
toric  riains  of  Abraham  received  their  name.  (See  Ferland,  Notrs 
sur  Registres,  16.)  The  rest  were  servants,  or  persons  of  humble 
station. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


1645-1648. 


A  DOOMED  NATION. 

Indian  Infatuation.  —  Iroquois  and  Huron.  —  Huron  Triumphs. 
—  The  Captivk  Iroqiois  :  lus  Ferocity  and  Fortitude. — 
Partisan  Exploits.  —  Diplomacy.  —  The  Andastes.  —  The 
Huron  Embassy.  —  New  Negotiations.  —  The  Iroquois  Ambas- 
sador :  his  Suicide.  —  Iroquois  Hovor. 

It  was  a  strange  and  miserable  spectacle  to  behold 
the  savages  of  this  continent  at  the  time  when  the 
knell  of  their  common  ruin  had  already  sounded. 
Civilization  had  gained  a  foothold  on  their  borders. 
The  long  and  gloomy  reign  of  barbarism  was  drawing 
near  its  close,  and  their  united  efforts  could  scarcely 
have  availed  to  sustain  it.  Yet,  in  this  crisis  of  their 
destiny,  these  doomed  tribes  were  tearing  each  other's 
throats  in  a  wolfish  fury,  joined  to  an  intelligence 
that  served  little  purpose  but  mutual  destruction. 

How  the  quarrel  began  bet\veen  the  Iroquois  and 
their  Huron  kindred  no  man  can  tell,  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  conjecture.  At  this  time,  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  savage  Confederates  was  the  annihila- 
tion of  this  rival  people  and  of  their  Algonquin  allies, 
—  if  the  understanding  between  the  Hurons  and  these 
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incoherent  hordes  can  be  culled  an  alliance.  United, 
they  far  outnumbered  the  Iroquois.  Indeed,  the 
Hurons  alone  were  not  much  inferior  in  foi'ce;  for, 
by  the  largest  estimates,  the  strength  of  the  five 
Ii'oquois  nations  nuist  n(»vv  have  Ijeen  considerably 
•less  than  three  thousand  warriors.  Their  ti'uc?  supe- 
riority was  a  moral  one.  Thtjy  were  in  one  of  those 
transports  of  pride,  self-con lidence,  and  I'age  for 
ascendency,  which  in  a  savage  people  marks  an  era 
of  conquest.  With  all  the  defects  of  their  organiza- 
tion, it  was  far  better  than  that  of  their  neighbors. 
There  were  bickerings,  jealousies,  plottings,  and 
counter-plottings,  separate  wars  and  separate  treaties, 
among  the  five  members  of  the  league;  yet  nothing 
could  sunder  them.  The  bonds  that  united  them 
were  like  cords  of  India-rubber:  they  would  stretcli, 
and  the  parts  would  be  seemingly  disjoined,  only  to 
return  to  their  old  union  with  the  recoil.  Such  wns 
the  elastic  strength  of  those  relations  of  clansliip 
which  were  the  life  of  the  league.^ 

The  first  meeting  of  white  men  witli  the  Hurons 
found  them  at  blows  witli  the  Iroquois;  and  from 
that  time  forward,  the  war  raged  with  increasing- 
fury.  Small  scalping-parties  infested  the  Huron 
forests,  killing  squaws  in  the  corirfields,  or  entering 
villages  at  midnight  to  tomahawk  their  sleeping 
inhabitants.  Often,  too,  invasions  were  made  in 
force.  Sometimes  towns  were  set  upon  and  burned, 
and  sometimes   there  were  deadly  conflicts   in    the 

1  See  ante,  Introduction. 
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depths  of  the  forests  and  the  passes  of  the  hills. 
The  invaders  were  not  always  successful.  A  bloody 
rebuff  and  a  sharp  retaliation  now  and  then  requited 
them.  Thus,  in  1G38,  a  war-party  of  a  hundred 
Iroquois  met  in  the  forest  a  band  of  three  hundred 
Huron  and  Algonquin  warriors.  They  might  have 
retreated,  and  the  greater  number  were  for  doing  so ; 
but  Ononkwaya,  an  Oneida  chief,  refused.  "  Look!  " 
he  said,  "the  sky  is  clear;  the  Sun  beholds  us.  If 
there  were  clouds  to  hide  our  shame  from  his  siglit, 
we  might  fly;  but,  as  it  is,  we  must  fight  while  we 
can."  They  stood  their  ground  for  a  time,  but  were 
soon  overborne.  Four  or  five  escaped ;  but  the  rest 
were  surrounded,  and  killed  or  taken.  This  year. 
Fortune  smiled  on  the  Hurons ;  and  they  took,  in  all, 
more  than  a  hundred  prisoners,  who  were  distributed 
among  their  various  towns,  to  be  burned.  These 
scenes,  with  them,  occurred  always  in  the  night ;  and 
it  was  held  to  be  of  the  last  importance  that  the  tor- 
ture should  be  protracted  from  sunset  till  dawn. 
The  too  valiant  Ononkwaya  was  among  the  victims. 
Even  in  death  he  took  his  revenge ;  for  it  was  thought 
an  augury  of  disaster  to  the  victors,  if  no  cry  of  pain 
could  be  extorted  from  the  sufferer,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  he  displayed  an  unflinching  courage, 
rare  even  among  Indian  warriors.  His  execution  took 
place  at  the  town  of  Teanaustay^,  called  St.  Joseph 
by  the  Jesuits.  The  Fathers  could  not  save  his  life, 
but,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  they  baptized 
him.     On    the   scaffold   where   he   was  burned,    he 
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wrought  himself  into  a  fury  wliich  seemed  to  render 
him  insensible  to  pain.  Thinking  him  nearly  spent, 
his  tormentors  scalped  him,  when,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, he  leaped  up,  snatched  the  brands  that  had 
been  the  instruments  of  his  torture,  drove  the  screech- 
ing crowd  from  the  scaffold,  and  held  them  all  at 
bay,  while  they  pelted  him  from  below  with  sticks, 
stones,  and  showers  of  live  coals.  At  length  he 
made  a  false  step  and  fell  to  the  ground,  when  they 
seized  him  and  threw  him  into  the  lire.  He  instantly 
leaped  out,  covered  with  blood,  cinders,  and  ashes, 
and  rushed  upon  them,  with  a  blazing  brand  in  each 
hand.  The  crowd  gave  way  before  him,  and  he  ran 
towards  the  town,  as  if  to  set  it  on  fire.  They  threw 
a  pole  across  his  way,  which  tripped  him  and  flung 
him  headlong  to  the  earth;  on  which  they  all  fell 
upon  him,  cut  off  his  hands  and  feet,  and  again 
threw  him  into  the  fire.  He  rolled  himself  out,  and 
crawled  forward  on  his  elbows  and  knees,  glaring 
upon  them  with  such  unutterable  ferocity  that  they 
recoiled  once  more,  till,  seeing  that  he  was  helpless, 
they  threw  themselves  upon  him  and  cut  off  his 
head.^ 

When  the  Iroquois  could  not  win  by  force,  they 
were  sometimes  more  successful  with  treachery.  In 
the  summer  of  1645,  two  war-parties  of  the  hostile 
nations  met  in  the  forest.  The  Hurons  bore  them- 
selves so  well  that  they  had  nearly  gained  the  day, 

1  Lalemant,  Relation  dcs  Hurons,  1639,  68.  It  was  this  chief 
whose  severed  hand  was  thrown  to  the  Jesuits.     See  ante,  i.  229. 
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when  the  Iroquois  called  for  a  parley,  displayed  a 
great  number  of  wanipuiii-belts,  and  said  that  they 
wisher  to  treat  for  peace.  The  Ilurons  had  the  folly 
to  cor  nt.  The  chiefs  on  both  sides  sat  down  to  a 
counci',  during  which  the  Iroquois,  seizing  a  favor- 
able moment,  fell  upon  their  dupes  and  routed  them 
completely,  killing  and  capturing  a  considerable 
number.  1 

The  large  frontier  town  of  St.  Joseph  was  well 
fortified  with  palisades,  on  wdiicli,  at  intervals,  were 
wooden  watch-towers.  On  an  evening  of  this  same 
summer  of  1645,  the  Iroquois  approached  the  place 
in  force;  and  the  young  Huron  warriors,  mounting 
their  palisades,  sang  their  war-songs  all  night,  with 
the  utmost  power  of  their  lungs,  in  order  that  the 
enemy,  knowing  them  to  be  on  their  guard,  might 
be  deterred  from  an  attack.  The  night  was  dark, 
and  the  hideous  dissonance  resounded  far  and  wide ; 
yet,  regardless  of  the  din,  two  Iroquois  crept  close 
to  the  palisade,  where  they  lay  motionless  till  near 
dawn.  By  this  time  the  last  song  had  died  away, 
and  the  tired  singers  had  left  their  posts  or  fallen 
asleep.  One  of  the  Iroquois,  with  the  silence  and 
agility  of  a  wild-cat,  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  watch- 
tower,  where  he  found  two  slumbering  Hurons,  brained 
one  of  them  with  his  hatchet,  and  threw  the  other 
down  to  his  comrade,  who  quickly  despoiled  him  of 
his   life   and    his  scalp.      Then,    with   the   reeking 

1  Ragueneau,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1646,  55. 
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trophies  of  their  exploit,  the  adventurers  rejoined 
their  countrymen  in  the  forest. 

The  Hurons  phmned  a  counter-stroke;  and  three 
of  them,  after  a  journey  of  twenty  days,  reached  the 
great  town  of  the  Senecas.  They  entered  it  at  mid- 
night, and  found,  as  usual,  no  guard;  but  the  doors 
of  the  houses  were  made  fast.  They  cut  a  hole  in 
the  bark  side  of  one  of  them,  crept  in,  stirred  the 
fading  embers  to  give  them  light,  chose  each  lii.s 
man,  tomahawked  him,  scalped  him,  and  escaped  iu 
the  confusion.^ 

Despite  such  petty  triumphs,  the  Hurons  felt  them- 
selves on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Pestilence  and  war  had 
wasted  them  away,  and  left  but  a  skeleton  of  their 
former  strength.  In  their  distress,  they  cast  about 
them  for  succor,  and,  remembering  an  ancient  friend- 
ship with  a  kindred  nation,  the  Andastes,  they  sent 
an  embassy  to  ask  of  them  aid  in  war  or  intervention 
to  obtain  peace.  This  powerful  people  dwelt,  as  has 
been  shown,  on  the  river  Susquehanna. ^  The  way 
was  long,  even  in  a  direct  line ;  but  the  Iroquois  lay 

1  Ragueneau,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1646,  65,  56. 

2  See  Introduction,  i.  36.  The  Susquehannocks  of  Smitli, 
clearly  the  same  people,  are  placed,  in  his  map,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Susquehanna,  some  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  He  speaks 
of  them  as  great  enemies  of  the  Massawomekes  (Moliawks).  No 
other  savage  people  so  boldly  resisted  the  Iroquois ;  but  the  story 
in  Hazard's  Annals  of  Pennsi/lvania,  that  a  hundred  of  them  beat  off 
sixteen  hundred  Senecas,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  Senecas, 
in  their  best  estate,  never  had  so  many  warriors.  The  miserable 
remnant  of  the  Andastes,  called  Conestogas,  were  massacred  by  the 
Paxton  Boys,  in  1763.  See  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac."  Compare 
Historical  Magazine,  ii.  294. 
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between,  and  a  wide  circuit  was  necessary  to  avoid 
them.  A  Christian  chief,  whom  the  Jesuits  had 
named  Charles,  together  witli  four  Christian  and 
tour  heathen  Hurons,  bearing  wampum-belts  and 
gifts  from  the  council,  departed  on  this  embassy  on 
the  thirteenth  of  April,  1047,  and  reached  the  great 
town  of  the  Andastes  early  in  June.  It  contiiined, 
as  the  Jesuits  were  told,  no  less  than  thirteen  hun- 
dred warrioi-s.  The  council  assembled,  and  the  chief 
ambassador  addressed  them :  — 

"We  come  from  the  Land  of  Souls,  where  all  is 
gloom,  dismay,  and  desolation.  Our  Helds  are 
covered  with  blood;  our  houses  are  filled  only  with 
the  dead ;  and  we  ourselves  have  but  life  enough  to 
beg  our  friends  to  take  pity  on  a  people  who  are 
drawing  near  their  end."^ 

Then  he  presented  the  wampum-belts  and  other 
gifts,  saying  that  they  were  the  voice  of  a  dying 
country. 

The  Andastes,  who  had  a  mortal  quarrel  with  the 
Mohawks,  and  who  had  before  promised  to  aid  the 
Hurons  in  case  of  need,  returned  a  favorable  answer, 
but  were  disposed  to  try  the  virtue  of  diplomacy 
rather  than  the  tomahawk.     After  a  s^ ^  ies  of  coun- 
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^  "  II  leur  dit  qu'il  venoit  du  pays  des  Ames,  oil  ia  guerre  et  la 
terreiir  des  ennemis  auoit  tout  desole,  oil  les  campagnes  n'estoient 
couuertes  que  de  sang,  ou  les  cabanes  n'estoient  remplies  que  de 
cadaures,  et  qu'il  no  leur  restoit  a  eux-mesnies  de  vie,  sinon  autant 
qu'ils  en  auoient  eu  besoin  pour  venir  dire  i  leurs  amis,  qu'ils 
eussent  piti6  d'vn  pays  qui  tiroit  a  sa  fin."  —  Kagueneau,  Relation 
das  Hurons,  1(M8,  58. 
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cils,  they  determined  to  send  anihasaadors,  not  to 
their  oldeneinie.s  the  Mohawks,  but  to  tlie  Onondagas, 
Onuidas,  and  Cayugas,^  who  were  gciographieally  tl»e 
central  nations  of  the  froc^uois  h-ague,  whiit;  the 
Mohawks  and  tlie  Seneeas  were  respectively  at  its 
eastern  and  western  extremities.  Hy  inducing  tlic 
tlu'ee  central  nations  —  and,  if  possible,  the  Seneeas 
also  —  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  llurons,  these 
last  woidd  be  enabhid  to  concentrate  their  force 
against  the  Mohawks,  whom  the  Andastes  would 
attack  at  the  same  time,  unless  they  humbled  them- 
selves and  made  jjeace.  This  scheme,  it  will  be  seen, 
Avas  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  dreaded  league 
of  the  Iroquois  was  far  from  being  a  unit  in  action 
or  counsel. 

Charles,  with  some  of  his  colleagues,  now  set  out 
for  home,  to  report  the  result  of  their  mission;  but 
the  Seneeas  were  lying  in  wait  for  them,  and  they 
were  forced  to  make  a  wide  sweep  through  the 
AUeghanies,  western  Pennsylvania,  and  apparently 
Ohio,  to  avoid  these  vigilant  foes.  It  was  October 
before  they  reached  the  Huron  towns,  and  meanwhile 
hopes  of  peace  had  arisen  from  another  quarter.^ 

Early  in  the   spring,   a  band  of   Onondagas  had 

1  Examination  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Ouiouenronuons  of  Rague- 
neau  {lielutiun  des  llurons,  1(548,  40,  59)  were  the  Oiogouins  or  Goip- 
youins,  that  is  to  say,  the  Cayugas.  Tlvey  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Ouenrohronnons,  a.  small  tribe  hostile  to  the  Iroquois,  who 
took  refuge  among  the  Hurons  in  1G38. 

2  On  this  mission  of  the  llurons  to  the  Andastes,  see  Ragueneau, 
Relation  des  Hurons,  1648,  68-60. 
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made  an  inrop4,  but  were  roii^lily  hiindk'd  by  tlio 
Hurons,  who  killed  several  of  ilicm,  captured  others, 
and  put  the  rest  to  fliglit.  Tin;  [)risouers  were 
hurned,  — with  the  exception  of  out!  wlio  eommitted 
suicide  to  escape  the  torture;  and  one  otlier,  the 
cliief  man  of  the  party,  whose  name  was  Aunenrais. 
Some  of  the  Ilurons  were  dissatisfied  at  tlie  mercy 
sliown  him,  and  gave  out  that  they  would  kill  him; 
on  which  the  chiefs,  who  never  placed  themselves  in 
open  opposition  to  the  populai*  will,  secretly  fitted 
him  out,  made  him  presents,  and  aided  him  to  escape 
at  night,  with  an  understanding  tliat  he  should  use 
his  influence  at  Onondaga  in  favor  of  peace.  After 
crossing  Lake  Ontario,  he  met  nearly  all  the  Onon- 
daga warriors  on  the  march  to  avenge  his  supposed 
death;  for  he  was  a  man  of  high  account.  They 
greeted  him  as  one  risen  from  the  grave;  and,  on 
his  part,  he  persuaded  them  to  renounce  their  war- 
like purpose  and  return  home.  On  their  arrival,  the 
chiefs  and  old  men  were  called  to  council,  and  the 
matter  was  debated  with  the  usual  deliberation. 

Abont  this  time  the  ambassador  of  the  Andastes 
appeared  with  his  wampum-belts.  Both  this  nation 
and  the  Onondagas  had  secret  motives  which  were 
perfectly  in  accordance.  The  Andastes  hated  the 
Mohawks  as  enemies,  and  the  Onondagas  were  jeal- 
ous of  them  as  confederates;  for,  since  they  had 
armed  themselves  with  Dutch  guns,  their  arrogance 
and  boastings  had  given  umbrage  to  their  brethren 
of  the  league,  and  a  peace  with  the  Hurons  would 
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leave  tlio  latter  free  to  turn  tlieir  undivided  streiigtli 
against  i\\v.  Moliawks,  and  curb  their  iiiHolenct!.  'I'lic 
Oneidas  and  the  Cayugas  were  of  one  mind  with  the 
Onondcigas.  Tliree  nations  of  the  h'ague,  to  satisfy 
tlieir  spite  against  a  fonith,  would  strike  hands  willi 
the  conunon  enemy  of  all.  ft  was  resolved  to  send 
an  embassy  to  the  Hurons.  Yet  it  may  be,  that, 
after  all,  the  Onondagas  had  but  half  a  mind  for 
peace.  At  least,  they  were  unfortunate  in  their 
choice  of  an  ambassador,  lie  was  by  birth  a  Huron, 
who,  having  been  captnred  when  a  bo}-,  adopted,  and 
naturalized,  had  become  more  an  Iroquois  than  the 
Iroquois  themselves;  and  scarcely  one  of  the  fierce 
confederates  had  shed  so  much  Huron  blood.  When 
he  reached  the  town  of  St.  Ignace,  which  he  did 
about  midsummer,  and  delivered  his  messages  and 
wampum-belts,  there  was  a  great  division  of  opinion 
among  the  Hurons.  The  I>ear  Nation  —  the  member 
of  their  confederacy  which  was  farthest  from  the 
Iroquois,  and  least  exposed  to  danger  —  was  for  re- 
jecting overtures  made  by  so  offensive  an  agency; 
but  those  of  the  Hurons  who  had  suffered  most  were 
eager  for  peace  at  any  price,  and,  after  solemn  delib- 
eration, it  was  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  in  return. 
At  its  head  was  placed  a  Christian  chief  named  Jean 
Baptiste  Atironta ;  and  on  the  first  of  August  he  and 
four  others  departed  for  Onondaga,  carrying  a  pro- 
fusion of  presents,  and  accompanied  by  the  apostate 
envoy  of  the  Iroquois.  As  the  ambassadors  had  to 
hunt  on  the   way  for  subsistence,   besides   making 
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canoes  to  cross  Lake  Ontario,  it  was  twonty  days 
In^foro  tliey  roadicd  tlieir  destination.  VViu'ii  tlicy 
arrived,  tliero  was  gn^at  jnbilation,  and,  for  a  fnll 
month,  nothing  hut  councils.  Having  thus  sifted 
the  matter  to  the  hottoni,  the  Onondagas  determined 
at  hist  to  send  another  end)assy  with  Jean  Haptisto 
on  his  return,  and  with  them  (if teen  Huron  prisoners, 
as  an  earnest  of  tlieir  good  intentions,  retaining,  on 
their  part,  one  of  Baptiste's  colleagues  as  a  hostage. 
This  time  they  chose  for  their  envoy  a  chief  of  their 
own  nation,  named  Scandawati,  —  a  man  of  renown, 
sixty  years  of  age, —  joining  with  him  two  colleagues. 
The  old  Onondaga  entered  on  his  mission  with  a 
troubled  mind.  His  anxiety  was  not  so  much  for 
his  life  as  for  his  honor  and  dignity;  for  while  the 
Oneidas  and  the  Cayugas  were  acting  in  concurrence 
with  the  Onondagas,  the  Senecas  had  refused  any 
part  in  the  embassy,  and  still  breathed  nothing  but 
war.  Would  they,  or  still  more  the  Mohawks,  so 
far  forget  the  consideration  due  to  one  whose  name 
had  been  great  in  the  councils  of  the  League  as  to 
assault  the  Hurons  while  he  was  among  them  in  the 
character  of  an  ambassador  of  his  nation,  whereby  his 
honor  would  be  compromised  and  his  life  endangered  ? 
His  mind  brooded  on  this  idea,  and  he  told  one  of  his 
colleagues  that  if  such  a  slight  were  put  upon  him, 
he  should  die  of  mortification.  "I  am  not  a  dead 
dog,"  he  said,  "to  be  despised  and  forgotten.  I  am 
worthy  that  all  men  should  turn  their  eyes  on  me 
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while  I  am  among  enemies,  and  do  nothing  that  may 
involve  me  in  danger." 

What  with  hunting,  fishing,  canoe-makinf,\  and 
bad  weather,  the  progress  of  the  august  trav3llers 
was  so  slow  that  they  did  not  reach  the  Huron  towns 
till  the  twenty- third  of  October.  Scandawati  pre- 
sented seven  large  belts  of  wampum,  each  composed 
of  three  or  four  thousand  beads,  which  the  Jesuits 
call  the  pearls  and  diamonds  of  the  country.  He 
delivered,  too,  the  fifteen  captives,  and  promised  a 
hundred  more  on  the  final  conclusion  of  peace.  The 
three  Onondagas  remained,  as  surety  for  the  good 
faith  of  those  who  sent  them,  until  the  beginning  of 
January,  when  the  Hurons  on  their  part  sent  six 
ambassadors  to  conclude  the  treaty,  one  of  the  Onon- 
dagas accompanying  them.  Soon  there  came  dire 
tidings.  The  prophetic  heart  of  the  old  chief  had 
not  deceived  him.  The  Senecas  and  Mohawks,  dis- 
regarding negotiations  in  which  they  had  no  part, 
and  resolved  to  bring  them  to  an  end,  were  invading 
the  country  in  force.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
Hurons  would  take  their  revenge  on  the  Onondaga 
envoys,  now  hostages  among  them ;  but  they  did  not 
do  so,  for  the  character  of  an  ambassador  was,  for 
the  most  part,  held  in  respect.  One  morning,  how- 
ever, Scandawati  had  disappeared.  They  were  full 
of  excitement ;  for  they  thought  that  he  had  escaped 
to  the  enemy.  They  ranged  the  woods  in  search  of 
him,  and  at  length  found  him  in  a  thicket  near  the 
town.     He   lay   dead,    en   a    bed   of  spruce-boughs 
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which  he  had  made,  his  throat  deeply  gashed  with  a 
knife.  He  had  died  by  his  own  hand,  a  victim  of 
mortified  pride.  "See,"  writes  Father  Ragueneau, 
"how  much  our  Indians  stand  on  the  point  of 
honor!"! 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  two  colleagues  had 
set  out  for  Onondaga  with  a  deputation  of  six 
Hurons.  This  party  Avas  met  by  a  hundred  Mohawks, 
who  captured  them  all  and  killed  the  six  Hurons, 
but  spared  the  Onondaga,  and  compelled  him  to  join 
them.  Soon  after,  they  made  a  sudden  onset  on 
about  three  hundred  Hurons  journeying  through  the 
forest  from  the  town  of  St.  Ignace ;  and,  as  many  of 
them  were  women,  they  routed  the  Avhole,  and  took 
forty  prisoners.  The  Onondaga  bore  part  in  the 
fray,  and  captured  a  Christian  Huron  girl;  but  the 
next  day  he  insisted  on  returning  to  the  Huron  town. 
"Kill  me,  if  you  will, "he  said  to  the  Mohawks,  "but 
I  cannot  follow  you ;  for  then  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  appear  among  my  countrymen,  who  sent  me  on  a 
message  of  peace  to  the  Hurons ;  and  T  must  die  with 
them,  sooner  than  seem  to  act  as  their  enemy."  On 
this,  the  Mohawks  not  only  permitted  him  to  go,  but 
gave  him  the  Huron  girl  whom  he  had  taken;  and 
the  Onondaga  led  her  back  in  safety  to  her  country- 
men. ^     Here,  theri,  is  a  ray  of  light  out  of  Egyptian 

1  This  remarkable  story  is  told  by  Ragueneau,  Relation  des 
Hurons,  1648,  66-58.  He  was  present  at  the  time,  and  knew  all  the 
circumstances. 

2  "  Celuy  qui  I'auoit  prise  estoit  Onnontaeronnon,  qui  estant  icy 
en  ostage  &  cause  de  la  paix  qui  se  traite  aue>  les  Onnontaeronnons, 
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darkness.  The  principle  of  honor  was  not  extinct  in 
these  wild  hearts. 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
Onondagas  and  the  Hurons.  They  and  their  results 
were  swept  away  in  the  storm  of  events  soon  to  be 
related. 

et  s'estant  trouue  aiiec  nos  Hurons  a  cette  chasse,  y  fut  pris  tout 
ties  premiers  par  les  Sonnontoueronnons  (Anniei-onnons?),  qui  I'ayans 
reconnu  ne  luy  flrent  aucun  mal,  et  mesme  I'obligerent  de  les  suiure 
et'prendre  part  k  leur  victoire ;  et  ainsi  en  ce  rencontre  cet  Onnontae- 
ronnon  auoit  fait  sa  prise,  tellement  neantmoins  qu'il  desira  s'en 
retourner  le  lendemain,  disant  aux  Sonnontoueronnons  qu'ils  le 
tuassent  s'ils  vouloient,  mais  qu'il  ne  pouuoit  se  resoudre  k  les 
suiure,  et  qu'il  auroit  honte  de  reparoistre  en  son  pays,  les  affaires 
qui  I'auoient  amene  aux  Hurons  pour  la  paix  ne  permettant  pas 
qu'il  fist  autre  chose  que  de  mourir  avec  eux  plus  tost  que  de  pa- 
roistre  s'estre  comportc  en  cnnemy.  Ainsi  les  Sonnontoueronnons 
luy  permirent  de  s'en  retourner  et  de  ramener  cette  bonne  Chres- 
tienne,  qui  estoit  sa  captiue,  laquelle  nous  a  console  par  le  recit  des 
entretiens  de  ces  pauures  gens  dans  leur  affliction."  —  Ragueneau, 
Relation  des  Hurons,  1648,  65. 

Apparently  the  word  Sonnontoueronnons  (Senecas),  in  the  above, 
should  read  Annieronnons  (Mohawks) ;  for,  on  pages  50,  57,  the 
writer  twice  speaks  of  the  party  as  Mohawks. 
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THE   HURON  CHURCH. 


Hopes  of  the  Mission.  —  Christian  and  Heathen.  —  Body  and 
Soul.  —  Position  of  Proselytes.  —  The  Huron  Girl's  Visit 
TO  Heaven.  —  A  Crisis,  —  Htron  Justice.  —  Murder  and 
Atonement.  —  Hopes  and  Fears. 


\  \ 


How  did  it  fare  with  the  missions  in  these  days 
of  woe  and  terror?  They  had  thriven  beyond  hope. 
The  Hurons,  in  their  time  of  trouble,  had  become 
tractable.  They  humbled  themselves,  and,  in  their 
desolation  and  despair,  came  for  succor  to  the  priests. 
Tliere  was  a  harvest  of  converts,  not  only  exceeding 
in  numbers  that  of  all  former  years,  but  giving  in 
many  cases  undeniable  proofs  of  sincerity  and  fer- 
vor. In  some  towns  the  Christians  outnumbered  the 
heathen,  and  in  nearly  all  they  formed  a  strong 
party.  The  mission  of  La  Conception,  or  Ossossan^, 
was  the  most  successful.  Here  there  were  now  a 
church  and  one  or  more  resident  Jesuits,  — as  also 
at  St.  Joseph,  St.  Ignace,  St.  Michel,  and  St.  Jean 
Baptiste :  ^  for  we  have  seen  that  the  Huron  towns 
were  christened  with  names  of  saints.     Each  church 

1  Ragueneau,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1646,  66, 
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had  its  bell,  which  was  sometimes  hung  in  a  neigh- 
boring tree.^  Every  morning  it  rang  its  summons  to 
mass ;  and,  issuing  from  their  dwellings  of  bark,  the 
converts  gathered  within  the  sacred  precinct,  where 
the  bare  rude  walls,  fresh  from  the  axe  and  saw,  con- 
trasted with  the  sheen  of  tinsel  and  gilding,  and  the 
hues  of  gay  draperies  and  gaudy  pictures.  At  even- 
ing they  met  again  at  prayers;  and  on  Sunday, 
masses,  confession,  catechism,  sermons,  and  repeating 
the  rosary  consumed  the  whole  day.^ 

These  converts  rarely  took  part  in  the  burning  of 
prisoners.  On  the  contrary,  they  sometimes  set  their 
faces  against  the  practice;  and  on  one  occasion  a 
certain  Etienne  Totiri,  while  his  heathen  countrymen 
were  tormenting  a  captive  Iroquois  at  St.  Ignace, 
boldly  denounced  them,  and  promised  them  an  eter- 
nity of  flames  and  demons  unless  they  desisted.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  addressed  an  exhortation  to 
the  sufferer  in  one  of  the  intervals  of  his  torture. 
The  dying  wretch  demanded  baptism,  which  Etienne 
took  it  upon  himself  to  administer,  amid  the  hootings 
of  the  crowd,  who,  as  he  ran  with  a  cup  of  water 
from  a  neighboring  house,  pushed  him  to  and  fro  to 
make  him  spill  it,  crying  out,  "  Let  him  alone !  Let 
the  devils  burn  him  after  we  have  done!  "  ^ 

1  A  fragment  of  one  of  these  bells,  found  on  the  site  of  a  Huron 
town,  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Huron  relics  at  the  Laval 
University,  Quebec.  The  bell  was  not  large,  but  was  of  very  elabo- 
rate workmanship.  Before  1644  the  Jesuits  had  used  old  copper 
kettles  as  a  substitute.    Lettre  de  Laleviant,  31  March,  1644. 

^  Ragueneau,  Relation  des  Ilurons,  1646,  56. 

"  Ibid.,  58.    The  Hurons  often  resisted  the  baptism  of  their  pris- 
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In  regard  to  these  atrocious  scenes,  which  formed 
the  favorite  Huron  recreation  of  a  summer  night,  the 
Jesuits,  it  must  Ij3  confessed,  did  not  quite  come 
up  to  the  requirements  of  modern  sensibility.  They 
were  offended  at  them,  it  is  true,  and  prevented  them 
when  they  coukl ;  but  tliey  were  wholly  given  to  the 
saving  of  souls,  and  held  the  body  in  scorn,  as  the 
vile  source  of  incalculable  mischief,  worthy  the  worst 
inflictions  that  could  be  put  upon  it.  What  were  a 
few  hours  of  suffering  to  an  eternity  of  bliss  or  woe  ? 
If  the  victim  were  heathen,  these  brief  pangs  were 
but  the  faint  prelude  of  an  undying  flame;  and  if 
a  Christian,  they  were  the  fiery  portal  of  Heaven. 
They  might,  indeed,  be  a  blessing;  since,  accepted 
in  atonement  for  sin,  they  would  shorten  the  tor- 
ments of  Purgatory.  Yet,  while  schooling  them- 
selves to  despise  the  body,  and  all  the  pain  or 
pleasure  that  pertained  to  it,  the  Fathers  were  em- 
phatic on  one  point,  —  it  must  not  be  eaten.  In  the 
matter  of  cannibalism,  they  were  loud  and  vehement 
in  invective.^ 

oners,  on  the  ground  that  hell,  and  not  heaven,  was  the  place  to 
wliich  they  '.v^ould  have  them  go.  See  Lalemant,  Relation  des 
JIurons,  l'J42,  00;  Ragueneau,  Ibid.,  1048,  53,  and  several  other 
passages, 

^  The  following  curious  case  of  conversion  at  the  stake,  gravely 
related  hy  Lalemant,  is  worth  preserving :  — 

"  An  Iroquois  was  to  be  bxirned  at  a  town  some  way  off.  What 
consolation  to  set  forth,  in  the  hottest  summer  weather,  to  deliver 
this  poor  victim  from  the  hell  prepared  for  him !  The  Father 
approaches  him,  and  instructs  him  even  in  the  midst  of  his  tor- 
ments. Forthwith  the  Faith  finds  a  place  in  his  heart.  He  recog- 
nizes and  adores,  as  the  author  of  his  life.  Him  whose  name  he  had 
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Undeniably,  the  Faith  was  making  progress:  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  its  path  was  a  smooth 
one.  The  okl  opposition  and  the  old  calumnies  wero 
still  alive  and  active.  "It  is  la  priere  that  kills  us. 
Your  books  and  your  strings  of  beads  have  bewitched 
the  country.  Before  you  came,  we  were  happy  and 
prosperous.  You  are  magicians.  Your  charms  kill 
our  corn,  and  bring  sickness  and  the  Iroquois. 
Echon  [Br^beuf]  is  a  traitor  among  us,  in  league  with 
our  enemies."  Such  discourse  was  still  rife,  openly 
and  secretly. 

The  Huron  who  embraced  the  Faith  renounced 
thenceforth,  as  we  have  seen,  the  feasts,  dances,  and 
games  in  which  was  his  delight,  since  all  these 
savored  of  diabolism.  And  if,  being  in  health,  he 
could  not  enjoy  himself,  so  also,  being  sick,  he  could 
not  be  cured ;  for  his  physician  was  a  sorcerer,  whose 
medicines  were  charms  and  incantations.  If  the  con- 
vert was  a  chief,  his  case  was  far  worse ;  since,  writes 
Father  Lalemant,  "  to  be  a  chief  and  a  Christian  is  to 
combine  water  and  fire ;  for  the  business  of  the  chiefs 


never  heard  till  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  receives  the  grace  of 
baptism,  and  breathes  nothing  but  heaven.  .  .  .  This  newly  made, 
but  generous  Christian,  mounted  on  the  scatTold  which  is  the  place 
of  his  torture,  in  the  sight  of  a  thousand  spectators,  who  are  at 
once  his  enemies,  his  judges,  and  his  executioners,  raises  his  eyes 
and  his  voice  heavenward,  and  cries  aloud, '  Sun,  who  art  witness  of 
my  torments,  hear  my  words !  I  am  about  to  die ;  but  after  my 
death  I  shall  go  to  dwell  in  heaven.' "  —  Relation  dv.s  Hurous,  1641, 07. 
The  Sun,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  god  of  the  heathen  Iro- 
quois. The  convert  appealed  to  his  old  deity  to  rejoice  with  him  in 
his  happy  future. 
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is  mainly  to  do  the  Devil's  bidding,  preside  over 
ceremonies  of  hell,  and  excite  the  young  Indians  to 
dances,  feasts,  and  shameless  indecencies."* 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  proselytes  were 
difficult  to  make,  or  that,  being  made,  they  often 
relapsed.  The  Jesuits  complain  that  they  had  no 
means  of  controlling  their  converts,  and  coercing 
backslidei-s  to  stand  fast;  and  they  add,  that  the 
Iroquois,  by  destroying  the  fur-trade,  had  broken  the 
principal  bond  between  the  Hurons  and  the  French, 
and  greatly  weakened  the  influence  of  the  mission. ^ 

Among  the  slanders  devised  by  the  heathen  party 
against  the  teachers  of  the  obnoxious  doctrine  was 
one  which  found  wide  credence,  even  among  the  con- 
verts, and  produced  a  great  effect.  They  gave  out 
that  a  baptized  Huron  girl,  who  had  lately  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Sainte  Marie,  had 
returned  to  life,  and  given  a  deplorable  account  of  the 
heaven  of  the  French.  No  sooner  had  she  entered, 
—  such  was  the  story,  —  than  they  seized  her,  chained 
her  to  a  stake,  and  tormented  her  all  day  with  incon- 
ceivable cruelty.  They  did  the  same  to  all  the  other 
converted  Hurons ;  for  this  was  the  recreation  of  the 
French,  and  especially  of  the  Jesuits,  in  their  celes- 
tial abode.  They  baptized  Indians  with  no  other 
object  than  that  they  might  have  them  to  torment 

1  Relation  des  Hurons,  1642,  89.  The  indecencies  alluded  to  were 
chiefly  naked  dances,  of  a  superstitious  character,  and  the  mystical 
cure  called  Andacirundet,  before  mentioned. 

2  Lettre  du  P.  Hierosme  Lalemant,  appended  to  the  Relation  of 
1645. 
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in  heaven;  to  which  end  they  were  willing  to  meet 
liardships  and  dangers  in  tliis  life,  just  as  a  war- 
party  invades  the  enemy's  country  at  great  risk 
that  it  may  bring  home  prisoners  to  burn.  After 
her  painful  experience,  an  uidcnown  friend  secretly 
showed  the  girl  a  path  down  to  the  earth;  and  she 
hastened  thither  to  warn  her  countrymen  against  the 
wiles  of  the  missionaries.  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  1048  the  excitement  of  the  heathen 
party  reached  a  crisis.  A  young  Frenchman,  named 
Jacques  Douart,  in  the  service  of  the  mission,  go- 
ing out  at  evening  a  short  distance  from  the  Jesuit 
house  of  Sainte  Marie,  was  tomahawked  by  unknown 
Indians,  2  who  proved  to  be  two  brothers,  instigated 
by  the  heathen  chiefs.  A  great  commotion  followed, 
and  for  a  few  days  it  seemed  that  the  adverse  parties 
would  fall  to  blows,  at  a  time  when  the  common 
enemy  threatened  to  destroy  them  both.  But  sager 
counsels  prevailed.  In  view  of  the  manifest  strength 
of  the  Christians,  the  pagans  lowered  their  tone ;  and 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  was  the  part  of  the 
Jesuits  to  insist  boldly  on  satisfaction  for  the  outrage. 
They  made  no  demcmd  that  the  murderers  should  be 
punished  or  surrendered,  but,  with  their  usual  good 
sense  in  such  matters,  conformed  to  Indian  usage, 
and  required  that  the  nation  at  large  should  make 


1  Kagueneau,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1646,  65. 

2  Ibid.,  1648,  77.  Compare  Lettre  du  P.  Jean  de  Brebeufau  T.  R. 
P.  Vincent  Carafa,  (lenerul  de  la  Compaynie  de  Jesus,  Sainte  Marie, 
2  Juin,  1648,  in  Carayon. 
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atonement  for  the  crime  by  presents.*  The  nunihor 
of  these,  their  value,  and  the  mode  of  delivering  them 
were  all  fixed  by  ancient  custom ;  and  some  of  the 
converts,  acting  as  counsel,  advised  the  Fathers  of 
every  step  it  behooved  them  to  take  in  a  case  of  suth 
importance.  As  this  is  the  best  illustration  of  Huron 
justice  on  record,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  the 
method  of  procedure,  —  recollecting  that  the  public, 
and  not  the  criminal,  was  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  the 
crime. 

First  of  all,  the  Huron  chiefs  sunmioned  the  Jesuits 
to  meet  them  at  a  grand  council  of  the  nation,  when 
an  old  orator,  chosen  by  the  rest,  rose  and  addressed 
Ragueneau,  as  chief  of  the  French,  in  the  following 
harangue.  Ragueneau,  who  reports  it,  declares  that 
he  has  added  nothing  to  it,  and  the  translation  is  as 
literal  as  possible. 

"  My  Brother, "  began  the  speaker,  "  behold  all  the 
tribes  of  our  league  assembled!"  —  and  he  named 
them  one  by  one.  "  We  are  but  a  handful ;  you  are 
the  prop  and  stay  of  this  nation.  A  thunderbolt  has 
fallen  from  the  sky,  and  rent  a  chasm  in  the  earth. 
We  shall  fall  into  it,  if  you  do  not  support  us.  Take 
pity  on  us.  We  are  here,  not  so  much  to  speak  as  to 
weep  over  our  loss  and  yours.  Our  country  is  but 
a  skeleton,  without  flesh,  veins,  sinews,  or  arteries; 
and  its  bones  hang  together  by  a  thread.  This  thread 
is  broken  by  the  blow  that  has  fallen  on  the  head  of 


^  See  Introduction,  i.  54. 
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your  nephew,^  for  whom  we  weep.  It  was  a  demon 
of  hell  wlio  placed  the  hatchet  in  the  murderer's 
hand.  Was  it  you,  Sun,  whose  beams  shine  on  ns, 
who  led  him  to  do  this  deed?  Wliy  did  yon  not 
darken  your  light,  that  he  might  be  stricken  with 
horror  at  liis  crime?  Were  you  his  accomplice? 
No;  for  he  walked  in  darkness,  and  did  not  see 
where  he  struck.  He  thought,  this  wretched  nun- 
derer,  that  he  aimed  at  the  head  of  a  young  French- 
man; but  the  blow  fell  upon  his  country,  and  gave 
it  a  death-wound.  The  earth  opens  to  receive  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  victim,  and  we  shall  be  sw.il- 
lowed  up  in  the  chasm ;  for  we  are  all  guilty.  The 
Iroquois  rejoice  at  his  death,  and  celebrate  it  as  a 
triumph ;  for  they  see  that  our  weapons  are  turned 
against  each  other,  and  know  well  that  our  nation  is 
near  its  end. 

"Brother,  take  pity  on  this  nation.  You  alone 
can  restore  it  to  life.  It  is  for  you  to  gather  up  all 
these  scattered  bones,  and  close  this  chasm  that  opens 
to  engulf  us.  Take  pity  on  your  countiy.  I  call  it 
yours,  for  you  are  the  master  of  it ;  and  we  came  here 
like  criminals  to  receive  your  sentence,  if  you  will 
not  show  us  mercy.  Pity  those  who  condemn  them- 
selves and  come  to  ask  forgiveness.  It  is  you  who 
have  given  strength  to  the  nation  by  dwelling  with 
it;  and  if  you  leave  us,  we  shall  be  like  a  wisp  of 


hn 


1  The  usual  Indian  figure  in  such  cases,  and  not  meant  to  exi)ress 
an  actual  relationship,  —  "  Uncle"  for  a  superior,  "  Brother"  tor  an 
equal,  "  Nephew  "  for  an  inferior. 
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straw  torn  from  tlio  ground  to  be  the  sport  of  tlie 
wind.  This  country  is  an  ishind  drifting  on  tlie 
waves,  for  the  iirst  storm  to  overwhehn  and  sink. 
Make  it  fast  again  to  its  foundation,  and  posterity  will 
never  forget  to  praise  yon.  When  we  first  heard  of 
this  muider,  we  could  do  nothing  but  weep;  and  we 
are  ready  to  receive  your  orders  and  couiply  with 
your  demands.  Si)eak,  then,  and  ask  what  satisfac- 
tion you  will,  for  our  lives  and  our  possessions  are 
yours;  and  even  if  we  rob  our  children  to  satisfy 
you,  we  will  tell  theui  that  it  is  not  of  you  that  they 
have  to  complain,  but  of  him  whose  crime  has  made 
us  all  guilty.  Our  anger  is  against  him ;  but  for  you 
we  feel  nothing  but  love.  He  destroyed  our  lives; 
and  you  will  restore  them,  if  you  will  but  speak  and 
tell  us  what  you  will  have  us  do." 

Ragueneau,  who  remarks  that  this  harangue  is  a 
proof  that  eloquence  is  the  gift  of  Nature  rather  than 
of  Art,  made  a  reply,  which  he  has  not  recorded,  and 
then  gave  the  speaker  a  bundle  of  small  sticks,  indi- 
cating the  number  of  presents  which  he  required  in 
satisfaction  for  the  murder.  These  sticks  were  dis- 
ti'ibuted  among  the  various  tribes  in  the  council,  in 
order  that  each  might  contribute  its  share  towards 
the  indemnity.  The  council  dissolved,  and  the  chiefs 
went  home,  each  with  his  allotment  of  sticks,  to  col- 
lect in  his  village  a  corresponding  number  of  presents. 
There  was  no  constraint ;  those  gave  who  chose  to 
do  so ;  but,  as  all  were  ambitious  to  show  their  pub- 
lic spirit,   the   contributions    were   ample.     No   one 
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thought  of  molesting  tlie  murderers.  Tlieir  jmnisli- 
ment  was  tlieir  sluime  at  the  sacrilices  which  tlie 
puhlic  were  making  in  tlieir  heiialf. 

The  presents  being  ic^ady,  a  day  was  set  for  the 
eeremony  of  their  delivery;  and  crowds  gatiiercd 
from  all  parts  to  witness  it.  The  assembly  was  con- 
vened in  the  open  air,  in  a  field  beside  the  mission- 
house  of  Sainte  Marie;  and,  in  the  midst,  the  cliiefs 
held  solenm  council.  Towards  evening,  they  deputed 
four  of  their  niunber,  two  Christians  and  two  heathen, 
to  carry  their  address  to  the  Father  Superior.  They 
came,  loaded  with  prescnits;  but  these  were  merely 
preliminaiy.  One  was  to  open  the  door,  another  foi' 
leave  to  enter;  and  as  Sainte  Marie  was  a  large  house, 
with  several  interior  doors,  at  each  one  of  which  it 
behooved  them  to  repeat  this  formality,  tlieir  stock  of 
gifts  became  seriously  reduced  before  they  reached 
the  room  where  Father  Kagueneau  awaited  them. 
On  arriving,  they  made  him  a  speech,  every  clause 
of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  present.  The  first  was 
to  wipe  away  his  tears;  the  second,  to  restore  his 
voice,  which  his  grief  was  supposed  to  have  impaired ; 
the  third,  to  calm  the  agitation  of  his  mind ;  and  the 
fourth,  to  allay  the  just  anger  of  his  heart.  ^  These 
gifts  consisted  of  wampum  and  the  large  shells  of 
which  it  was  made,  together  with  other  articles, 
worthless  in  any  eyes  but  those  of  an  Indian.  Nine 
additional  presents  followed :  four  for  the  four  posts 

1  Ragueneau  himself  describes  tlie  scone.     Relation  des  Hurons, 
1648,  80. 
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(»f  tli('  scpiilchii^  or  scriilTold  of  tlio  nmnlrrcd  luiin ; 
four  for  tlu!  (  roKs-pitiCitss  wliicli  (ioumlmiUmI  the  posts; 
iind  oiK^  for  it  pillow  to  su[»[»oit  his  hciid.  Then  ciime 
eight  more,  f'orresjM)n(liiig  to  th(^  eij^lit  liujjfcst  hones 
of  the  victim's  ))ody,  and  also  to  the  eight  elans  of 
the  Huron-  '  RiigueueHU,  as  refiuired  hy  estahlished 
custom,  now  made  tliem  a  pjeseut  in  his  turn.  It 
consisted  of  three  tjjousand  heads  of  wampum,  and 
was  designed  to  soften  the  earth,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  he  hurt  wlnni  falling  upon  it,  overpowered 
hy  his  reproaehex  tor  the  tMiormity  of  their  crime. 
This  closed  the  interview,  and  the  deputation 
withdrew. 

The  grand  ceremony  took  place  on  the  next  day. 
A  kind  of  arena  had  l)een  prepared,  and  here  were 
hung  the  fifty  preseut8  in  which  the  atonement  essen- 
tially consisted,  —  the  rest,  amounting  to  as  many 
more,  heing  only  accessory. ^  The  Jesuits  had  the 
right  of  examining  them  all,  rejecting  any  that  did 
not  satisfy  them,  and  demanding  others  in  place  of 
them.  The  naked  crowd  sat  silent  and  attentive, 
while  the  orator  in  the  midst  delivered  the  fifty 
presents  in  a  series  of  harangues,  which  the  tired 
listener  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  preserve. 
Then  came  the  minor  gifts,  each  with  its  significa- 


i' 


1  Ragiicneau  says,  "  les  huit  nations ; "  but,  as  the  Ilurons  con- 
sisted of  only  four,  or  at  most  five,  nations,  he  probably  means  the 
elans.    For  the  nature  of  these  divisions,  see  Introduction,  i.  41-44. 

*  The  number  was  unusually  large,  —  partly  because  the  affair 
was  thought  very  important,  and  partly  because  the  murdered  man 
belonged  to  another  nation.    See  Introduction,  i.  54. 
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tion  explained  in  turn  by  the  speaker.  First,  as  a 
sepulchre  had  been  provided  the  day  before  for  the 
dead  man,  it  was  now  necessary  to  clothe  and  equip 
him  for  his  journey  to  the  next  world;  and  to  this 
end  three  presents  were  made.  They  represented  a 
hat,  a  coat,  a  shirt,  breeches,  stockings,  slioes,  a  gun, 
powder,  and  bullets ;  but  they  were  in  fact  something 
quite  different,  as  wampum,  beaver-skins,  and  tlie 
like.  Next  came  several  gifts  to  close  up  the  wounds 
of  the  slain.  Then  followed  three  more.  The  first 
closed  tho  chasm  in  the  earth,  which  had  burst 
tlu'ough  horror  of  the  crime.  The  next  trod  the 
ground  firm,  that  it  might  not  open  again ;  and  here 
the  whole  assembly  rose  and  danced,  as  custom  re- 
quired. The  last  placed  a  large  stone  over  the  closed 
gulf,  to  make  it  doubly  secure. 

Now  came  another  series  of  presents,  seven  in  num- 
ber, —  to  restore  the  voices  of  all  the  missionaries ;  to 
invite  the  men  in  their  service  to  forget  the  murder ; 
to  appease  the  Governor  when  he  should  hear  of  it; 
to  light  the  fire  at  Sainte  Marie ;  to  open  the  gate ; 
to  launch  the  ferry-boat  in  which  the  Huron  visitors 
crossed  the  river;  and  to  give  back  the  paddle  to  the 
boy  who  had  charge  of  the  boat.  The  Fathers,  it 
seems,  had  the  riglit  of  exacting  two  more  presents, 
to  rebuild  their  house  and  church,  —  supposed  to  have 
been  shaken  to  the  earth  by  the  late  calamity;  but 
they  forbore  to  urge  the  claim.  Last  of  all  were 
three  gifts  to  confirm  all  the  rest,  and  to  entreat  the 
Jesuits  to  cherish  an  undying  love  for  the  Hurons. 
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The  priests  on  their  part  gave  presents,  as  tokens 
of  good- will ;  and  with  that  the  assembly  dispersed. 
The  mission  had  gained  a  triumph,  and  its  influence 
was  greatly  strengthened.  The  future  would  have 
been  full  o"  hope  but  for  the  portentous  cloud  of  war 
that  rose,  black  and  wrathful,  from  where  lay  the 
dens  of  the  Iroquois. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

1648,  1649. 

SAINTE  MARIE. 

The  Centre  of  the  Missions.  —  Fort.  —  Convent.  —  Hospital. — 
Caravansary.  —  Church.  —  The  Ins  vtes  of  Sainte  Marie. — 
Domestic  Economy.  —  Missions.  —  A  Meeting  op  Jesuits. — 
The  Dead  Missionary. 

The  river  Wye  enters  the  I>ay  of  Glocester,  an 
inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Matchedai:  h,  itself  an  inlet  of 
the  vast  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron.  Retrace  the 
track  of  two  centuries  and  more,  and  ascend  this 
little  stream  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1648.  Your 
vessel  is  a  birch  canoe,  and  yoi.r  conductor  a  Huron 
Indian.  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  gloomy 
and  silent,  rise  the  primeval  Avoods;  but  you  have 
advanced  scarcely  half  a  league  when  the  scene  is 
changed,  and  cultivated  fields,  planted  chiefly  with 
maize,  extend  far  along  the  bank  and  back  to  the 
distant  verge  of  the  forest.  Iiefore  you  opens  the 
small  lake  from  which  the  stream  issues ;  and  on  your 
left,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  shore,  rises  a  range  of 
palisades  and  bastioned  walls,  enclosing  a  number  of 
buildings.     Your  canoe  enters  a  canal  or  ditch  imme- 
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diately  above  them,  and  you  land  at  the  Mission,  or 
Residence,  or  Fort  of  Sainte  Marie. 

Here  was  the  centre  and  base  of  the  Huron  mis- 
sions ;  and  now,  for  once,  one  must  wish  that  Jesuit 
pens  had  been  more  fluent.  They  have  told  us  but 
little  of  Sainte  Marie,  and  even  tliis  is  to  be  gathered 
chiefly  from  incidental  allusions.  In  the  forest,  which 
long  since  has  resumed  its  reign  over  this  memorable 
spot,  the  walls  and  ditches  of  the  fortifications  may 
still  be  plainly  traced ;  and  the  deductions  from  these 
remains  are  in  perfect  accord  with  what  we  can  gather 
from  the  Relations  and  letters  of  the  priests. ^  The 
fortified  work  which  enclosed  the  buildings  was  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  about  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  long,  and  from  eighty  to  ninety 
wide.  It  lay  parallel  with  the  river,  and  somewhat 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  distant  from  it.  On  two 
sides  it  was  a  continuous  wall  of  masonry, ^  flanked 
with  square  bastions,  adapted  to  musketry,  and  prob- 
ably used  as  magazines,  storehouses,  or  lodgings. 
The  sides  towards  the  river  and  the  lake  had  no  other 
defences  than  a  ditch  and  palisade,  flanked,  like  the 
others,  by  bastions,  over  each  of  which  was  displayed 
a  large  cross. ^     The  buildings  within  were,  no  doubt, 

1  Before  me  is  an  elaborate  plan  of  the  remains,  taken  on  the 
spot. 

2  It  seems  probable  that  the  Avails,  of  which  the  remains  may 
still  be  traced,  were  foundations  supporting  a  wooden  superstruc- 
ture. Ragueneau,  in  a  letter  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  dated 
March  13, 1050,  alludes  to  the  defences  of  Sainte  Marie  as  "  une  sim- 
ple palissade." 

3  "  Quatre  grandes  Croix  qui  sont  aux  quatre  coins  de  nostre  en- 
clos."  —  Ragueneau,  Relation  des  Ilurons,  1648,  81. 
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of  wood;  and  they  included  a  church,  a  kitchen,  a 
refectory,  places  of  retreat  for  religious  instruction 
and  meditation,  1  and  lodgings  for  at  least  sixty  per- 
sons. Near  the  church,  but  outside  the  fortification, 
was  a  cemetery.  Beyond  the  ditch  or  canal  which 
opened  on  the  river  was  a  large  area,  still  traceable, 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  and  apparently  by  palisades.  It  seems  to  have 
been  meant  for  the  protection  of  the  Indian  visitors 
who  came  in  throngs  to  Sainte  Marie,  and  who  were 
lodged  in  a  large  house  of  bark,  after  the  Huron  man- 
ner.2  Here,  perhaps,  was  also  the  hospital,  which 
was  placed  without  the  walls,  in  order  that  Indian 
women,  as  well  as  men,  might  be  admitted  into  it.^ 

No  doubt  the  buildings  of  Sainte  Marie  were  of 
the  roughest,  —  rude  walls  of  boards,  windows  with- 
out glass,  vast  chimneys  of  unhewn  stone.  All  its 
riches  were  centred  in  the  church,  which,  as  Lalemant 
tells  us,  was  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  but  which,  he  adds,  would 
have  made  but  a  beggarly  show  in  France.  Yet  one 
wonders,  at  first  thought,  how  so  much  labor  could 

1  It  seems  that  these  places,  besides  those  for  the  priests,  were 
of  two  kinds,  —  "  vne  retraite  pour  les  pelerins  {Indians),  enfin  vn 
lieu  plus  separe,  ou  les  infldeles,  qui  n'y  sont  admis  que  de  iour  au 
passage,  y  puissent  tousiours  receuoir  quelque  bon  mot  pour  leur 
salut."  —  Lalemant,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1644,  74. 

2  At  least  it  was  so  in  1642.  "  Nous  leur  auons  dressd  vn  Hos- 
pice ou  Cabane  d'e'corce."  —  Ibid.,  1642,  57. 

8  "  Get  hospital  est  tellement  separe  de  nostre  demeure,  que  non 
seuleraent  les  horames  et  enfans,  mais  les  femraes  y  peuuent  estre 
admises."  — /6«c?.,  1644,  74. 
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liave  been  accomplished  here.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  men  at  the  command  of  the  mis- 
sion hfid  been  considerable.  Soldiers  had  been  sent 
up  from  time  to  time,  to  escort  the  Fathere  on  their 
way,  and  defend  them  on  their  arrival.  Thus,  in 
1644,  Montmagny  ordered  twenty  men  of  a  reinforce- 
ment just  arrived  from  France  to  escort  Brebeuf, 
(Jarreau,  and  Chabanel  to  the  Hurons,  and  remain 
there  during  the  winter.  ^  These  soldiers  lodged  with 
the  Jesuits,  and  lived  at  their  table.  ^  It  was  not, 
liowever,  on  detachments  of  troops  that  they  mainly 
relied  for  labor  or  defence.  Any  inhabitant  of 
Canada  who  chose  to  undertake  so  hard  and  danger- 
ous a  service  was  allowed  to  do  so,  receiving  only 
his  maintenance  from  the  mission,  without  pay.  In 
return,  he  was  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and 
sell  the  furs  thus  obtained  at  the  magazine  of  the 
Company,  at  a  fixed  price. ^  Many  availed  them- 
selves of  this  permission ;  and  all  whose  services  were 
accepted  by  the  Jesuits  seem  to  have  been  men  to 
whom  they  had  communicated  no  small  portion  of 
their  own  zeal,  and  who  were  enthusiastically  attached 
to  their  Order  and  their  cause.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  acted  from 
motives  wholly  disinterested.     They  were,  in  fact, 

1  Vimont,  Relation,  1644,  49.  He  adds,  that  some  of  these  sol- 
ilitTS,  though  they  had  once  been  "assez  mauvais  gardens,"  had 
sliown  great  zeal  and  devotion  in  behalf  of  the  mission. 

2  Journal  des  Superieurs  des  Jesaifes,  MS.  In  1648  a  small  cannon 
wiis  sent  to  Sainte  Marie  in  the  Huron  canoes.     Ibid. 

3  Registres  des  Arrets  du  Conseil,  extract  in  Faillon,  ii.  94. 
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donnes  of  the  mission,*  —  given,  heart  and  hand,  to 
its  service.  There  is  prohahility  in  the  conjecture 
that  the  profits  of  their  trade  with  the  Indians  were 
reaped,  not  for  their  own  behoof,  but  for  that  of  the 
mission. 2  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  exphiin  the  con- 
fidence with  which  the  Father  Superior,  in  a  letter 

^  See  ante,  i.  202,  note,  and  ii.  81.  Gamier  calls  them  "seculiers 
d'habit,  mais  religieux  de  coeur."  —  Lettres,  MSS. 

2  The  Jesuits,  even  at  this  early  period,  were  often  and  loudly 
charged  with  sharing  in  the  fur-trade.  It  is  certain  tliat  this  charge 
was  not  wholly  without  foundation.  Le  Jeune,  in  the  Relation  ot 
1657,  speaking  of  tlie  wampum,  guns,  powder,  lead,  hatchets,  ket- 
tles, and  other  articles  which  the  missionaries  were  obliged  to  give 
to  the  Indians,  at  councils  and  elsewhere,  says  that  these  must  be 
bought  from  the  traders  with  beaver-skins,  which  are  the  money  of 
the  country ;  and  he  adds,  "  Que  si  vn  lesuite  en  revolt  ou  en  recueille 
quelques-vns  pour  ayder  aux  frais  immenses  qu'il  faut  faire  dans 
ces  Missions  si  eloignees,  et  pour  gagner  ces  peuples  a  lesus-Chri.st 
et  les  porter  k  la  paix,  il  seroit  a  souhaiter  que  ceux-lk  mesme  qui 
deuroient  faire  ces  despenses  pour  la  conseruation  du  pays,  ne 
fussent  pas  du  moins  les  premiers  k  condamner  le  zele  de  ces  Peres, 
et  &,  les  rendre  par  leurs  discours  plus  noirs  que  leurs  robes."  — 
Relation,  1657,  16. 

In  the  same  year,  Chaumonot,  addressing  a  council  of  the  Iro- 
quois during  a  period  of  truce,  said,  "  Keep  your  beaver-skins,  if 
you  choose,  for  the  Dutch.  Even  such  of  them  as  may  fall  into 
our  possession  will  be  employed  for  your  service."  —  Ibid.,  17. 

In  1636,  Le  Jeune  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a  long  letter  of 
defence  against  the  charge ;  and  in  164o,  a  declaration,  appended 
to  the  Relation  of  that  year,  and  certifying  that  the  Jesuits  took  no 
part  in  the  fur-trade,  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  twelve  members 
of  the  Company  of  New  France.  Its  only  meaning  is,  that  the 
Jesuits  were  neither  partners  nor  rivals  of  the  Company's  monopoly. 
They  certainly  bought  supplies  from  its  magazines  with  furs  which 
they  obtained  from  the  Indians. 

Their  object  evidently  was  to  make  the  mission  partially  self- 
supporting.  To  impute  mercenary  motives  to  Gamier,  Jogues,  and 
their  co-laborers  is  manifestly  idle ;  but,  even  in  tlie  highest  flights 
of  his  enthusiasm,  the  Jesuit  never  forgot  his  worldly  wisdom. 
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to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  speaks  of  its 
resources.  He  says,  "  Though  our  number  is  greatly 
increased,  and  though  we  still  hope  for  more  men, 
and  especially  for  more  priests  of  our  Society,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  increase  the  pecuniaiyaid  given  us."  ' 

Much  of  this  prosperity  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
excellent  management  of  their  resources  and  a  very 
successful  agriculture.  While  the  Indians  around 
them  were  starving,  they  raised  maize  in  such  quan- 
tities, that,  in  the  spring  of  1G49,  the  Father  Superior 
thought  that  their  stock  of  provisions  might  sufhce 
for  three  years.  "Hunting  and  fishing,"  he  says, 
"are  better  than  heretofore;"  and  he  adds  that  they 
had  fowls,  swine,  and  even  cattle. ^  How  they  could 
have  brought  these  last  to  Sainte  Marie  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  The  feat,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
truly  astonishing.  Everything  indicates  a  fixed  re- 
solve on  the  part  of  the  Fathers  to  build  up  a  solid 
and  permanent  establishment. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  the  household 
fared  sumptuously.  Their  ordinary  food  was  maize, 
pounded  and  boiled,  and  seasoned,  in  the  absence  of 
salt,  which  was  regarded  as  a  luxury,  with  morsels 
of  smoked  fish.^ 

In  March,  1649,  there  were  in  the  Huron  country 
and  its  neighborhood  eighteen  Jesuit  priests,  four  lay 

1  Lettre  du  P.  Paul  Rafjueneau  au  T.  R.  P.  Vincent  Carafa,Gene- 
ral  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  a  Rome,  Sainte  Marie  aux  Hurons,  1 
Mars,  1649  (Carayon). 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ragueneau,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1G48,  48. 
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brothers,  twenty-three  men  serving  without  pay,  seven 
hired  men,  four  boys,  and  eight  soldiers.^  Of  tliis 
number,  fifteen  priests  were  engaged  in  tlie  various 
missions,  while  all  the  rest  were  retained  permanently 
at  Sainte  Marie.  All  was  method,  discipline,  anel 
subordination.  Some  of  the  men  weie  assigned  to 
houscihold  work,  and  some  to  the  hospital;  while  tlu' 
rest  labored  at  the  fortilieations,  tilled  the  fields,  and 
stood  ready,  in  case  of  need,  to  fight  the  Iroquois. 
The  Father  Superior,  with  two  other  priests  as  assist- 
ants, controlled  and  guided  all.  The  remaining 
Jesuits,  undisturbed  by  tempoi'al  cares,  were  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  charge  of  their  respective  mis- 
sions. Two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  they  all,  or 
nearly  all,  assembled  at  Sainte  Marie,  to  take  counsel 
together  and  determine  their  future  action.  Hither, 
also,  they  came  at  intervals  for  a  period  of  medita- 
tion and  prayei",  to  nerve  themselves  and  gain  new 
inspiration  for  their  stern  task. 

Besides  being  the  citadel  and  the  magazine  of  the 
mission,  Sainte  Marie  was  the  scene  of  a  bountiful 
hospitality.  On  every  alternate  Saturday,  as  well  as 
on  feast-days,  the  converts  came  in  crowds  from  the 
farthest  villages.  They  were  entertained  during  Sat- 
urday, Sunday,  and  a  part  of  Monday;  and  the  rites 
of  the  Church  were  celebrated  before  them  with  all 

1  See  the  report  of  tlie  Fatlier  Superior  to  tlie  General,  above 
cited.  The  number  was  {j^reatly  increased  witliin  the  year.  In 
April,  1648,  liasjuencau  reports  but  fortj'-two  French  in  all,  includ- 
ing priests.  Before  the  end  of  the  sununer  a  large  reiuforceuieut 
came  up  in  the  Huron  canoes. 
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possible  solemnity  and  pomp.  They  were  welcomed 
also  at  other  times,  and  entertained,  usually  with 
tliree  meals  to  each.  In  these  latter  years  the  pre- 
vailing famine  drove  them  to  Sainte  Marie  in  swarms. 
In  the  course  of  1047  three  thousand  were  lodged 
and  fed  liere;  and  in  the  following  year  the  number 
was  doubled.*  Heathen  Indians  were  also  received 
and  supplied  with  food,  but  were  not  permitted  to 
remain  at  night.  There  was  provision  for  the  soul 
as  well  as  the  body;  and,  Christian  or  lieathen, 
few  left  Sainte  Marie  without  a  word  of  instruction 
or  exhortation.  Charity  was  an  instrument  of  con- 
version. 

Such,  so  far  as  we  can  reconstruct  it  from  the  scat- 
tered hints  remaining,  was  this  singular  establish- 
ment, at  once  military,  monastic,  and  patriarchal. 
The  missions  of  which  it  was  the  basis  were  now 
eleven  in  number.  To  those  among  the  Hurons 
already  mentioned  another  had  lately  been  added,  — 
that  of  Sainte  Madeleine ;  and  two  others,  called  St. 
Jean  and  St.  Matthias,  had  been  established  in  the 
neighboring  Tobacco  Nation.'"^  The  three  remaining 
missions  were  all  among  tribes  speaking  the  Algon- 
quin languages.  Every  winter,  bands  of  these  sav- 
ages, driven  by  famine  and  fear  of  the  Iroquois,  sought 

^  Compare  Ragueneau  in  Relation  ties  Hurons,  1048,  48,  aiul  in 
his  report  to  tlie  General  in  1C49, 

'^  The  mission  of  tlie  Neutral  Nation  had  been  abandoned  for  the 
time,  from  tlie  want  of  missionaries.  The  Jesuits  had  resolved  on 
eoncentration,  and  on  the  thorougli  eonversion  of  the  Hurons,  as  a 
preliminary  to  more  extended  ett'orts. 
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harborage  in  the  Huron  country,  and  the  mission  of 
Sainte  Elisabeth  was  estiiblished  for  their  benefit. 
The  next  Algonquin  mission  was  that  of  St.  Esprit, 
embracing  the  Nipissings  and  other  tribes  east  and 
northeast  of  Lake  Huron;  and,  lastly,  the  mission  of 
St.  l*ierr(^  included  tlie  tribes  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  throughout  a  vast  extent  of  surround- 
ing wilderness.^ 

These  missions  were  more  laborious,  though  not 
more  perilous,  than  those  among  the  Hurons.  The 
Algonquin  hordes  were  never  long  at  rest;  and, 
summer  and  winter,  the  priest  nuist  follow  tliem  by 
lake,  forest,  and  stream,  —  in  summer  plying  the 
paddle  all  day,  or  toiling  through  pathless  thickets, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  a  birch  canoe  or  a  load 
of  baggage,  —  at  night,  his  bed  the  rugged  earth,  or 
some  bare  rock,  lashed  by  the  restless  wp.ves  of  Lake 
Huron;  while  famine,  the  snow-storms,  the  cold,  the 
treacherous  ice  of  the  Great  Lakes,  smoke,  filth,  and, 
not  rarely,  threats  and  persecution  were  the  lot  of 
his  winter  wanderings.  It  seemed  an  earthly  para- 
dise when,  at  long  intervals,  ]'e  found  a  respite  from 

1  Besides  these  tribes,  tlie  Jesuits  had  become  more  or  less 
acquainted  witli  many  others,  also  Alfjonquin,  on  the  west  and 
south  of  Lake  Huron ;  as  well  as  with  tlie  Puans,  or  Winnebagoes, 
a  Dacotah  tribe  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  Mission  of  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior, 
was  established  at  a  later  period.  Modern  writers  have  confounded 
it  with  Sainte  Marie  of  the  Hurons. 

By  the  Relation  of  1(549  it  appears  that  another  mission  had  lately 
been  begun  at  the  Grand  Manitoulin  Island,  which  the  Jesuits  also 
christened  Isle  Sainte  Marie. 
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his  toils  among  his  brother  Jesuits  iimi.  '•  thu  ror»f   >f 
Siiinte  Miirie. 

Hither,  while  the  Fathers  are  gathered  fi'om  tli.  v 
scattered  stations  at  one  of  their  periodieal  meetings, 
—  a  little  l)efore  the  season  of  Lent,  1(149,^  —  let  ns, 
too,  repair,  and  join  them.  We  enter  at  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  fortiticjition,  midway  in  the  wall  between 
its  northern  and  southern  bastions,  and  pass  to  the 
hall,  where,  at  a  rude  table,  spread  with  ruder  fare, 
all  the  household  are  asseml)led,  —  laborers,  domes- 
tics, soldiers,  and  priests. 

It  was  a  scene  that  might  recall  a  remote  half  feu- 
dal, half  patriarchal  age,  when,  vnider  the  smoky 
rafters  of  his  antique  hall,  some  warlike  thane  sat, 
with  kinsmen  and  dependants  ranged  down  the  long 
board,  each  in  his  degree.  Here,  doubtless,  Rague- 
iieau,  the  Father  Superior,  held  the  place  of  honor; 
and,  for  chieftains  scarred  with  Danish  battle-axes, 
was  seen  a  band  of  thoughtful  men,  clad  in  a  thread- 
bare garb  of  black,  their  brows  swarthy  from  exposure, 
yet  marked  with  the  lines  of  intellect  and  a  fixed 
enthusiasm  of  purpose.  Here  was  Bressani,  scarred 
with  firebmnd  and  knife;  Chabanel,  once  a  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  France,  now  a  missionary,  bound  by 
a  self-imposed  vow  to  a  life  from  which  his  nature 
recoiled;  the  fanatical  Chaumonot,  whose  character 
savored  of  his  peasant  birth,  —  for  the  grossest  fungus 
of  superstition  that  ever  grew  under  the  shadow  of 
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1  The  (late  of  this  meeting  is  a  supposition  merely.     It  is  adopted 
with  reference  to  events  which  preceded  and  followed. 
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Koiiio  was  not  too  much  for  liis  omnivorous  erorlulity, 
Jind  niini(;l('H  iind  mysteries  were  his  daily  food;  yet, 
siu^li  as  liis  faith  was,  hc!  was  ready  to  die  for  it. 
(»arni(;i',  l)eardh!ss  like  ii  woman,  was  of  a  far  (iiicr 
nature.  His  religion  was  of  the  afl'ections  and  the 
sentiments;  and  his  imagination,  waiiued  with  the 
ardor  of  his  faith,  shaped  the  ideal  forms  of  his  woi- 
ahip  into  visible  realities.  lireUiuf  sat  eonspicuoiis 
among  his  brethren,  portly  and  tall,  his  short  mous- 
tache and  l)eard  giizzled  with  time, — for  he  was 
fifty-six  years  old.  If  he  seemed  impassive,  it  was 
because  one  overmastering  principle  had  merged  and 
absorbed  all  the  impulses  of  his  nature  and  all  the 
faculties  of  his  mind.  The  enthusiasm  which  with 
many  is  fitful  and  spasmodic  was  with  him  the  cur- 
rent of  his  life,  solemn  and  deep  as  the  tide  of  des- 
tiny. The  Divine  Trinity,  the  Virgin,  the  Saints, 
Heaven  and  Hell,  Angels  and  Fiends,  —  to  him, 
these  alone  were  real,  and  all  things  else  weic 
nought.  Gabriel  Lalemant,  nephew  of  Jerome  Lale- 
mant,  Superior  at  Quebec,  was  Brdbeuf's  colleague 
at  the  mission  of  St.  Ignace.  His  slender  frame  and 
delicate  features  gave  him  an  appearance  of  youth, 
though  he  had  reached  middle  life;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  Garnier,  the  fervor  of  his  mind  sustained  him 
through  exertions  of  which  he  seemed  physically 
incapable.  Of  the  rest  of  that  company  little  has 
come  down  to  us  but  the  bare  record  of  theii'  mis- 
sionary toils;  and  we  may  ask  in  vain  what  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  what  broken   hope  or  faded  dream, 
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turned  the  current  of  tlioir  lives,  and  aeiit  them  from 
the  heart  of  civilization  to  tliis  .saviige  outpost  of  the 
worhl. 

No  ehiment  was  wanting  in  them  for  tlie  aeliieve- 
uient  of  sucii  a  sueeess  as  that  to  wliieh  they  aspired, 
—  neither  a  transcendent  zeal,  nor  a  matchless  disei- 
pliue,  nor  a  practical  sagacity  very  seldom  surpassed 
in  the  pursuits  where  men  strive  for  wealth  and 
place;  and  if  they  were  destined  to  disappointment, 
it  was  the  result  of  external  causes,  against  which  no 
))ower  of  theirs  could  have  insuied  them. 

There  was  a  gap  in  their  nundjcr.  The  place  of 
Antoine  Daniel  was  empty,  and  never  more  to  he 
tilled  by  him,  —  never  at  least  in  the  Hesh ;  for 
Chaumonot  averred  that  not  long  since,  when  the 
Fathei-s  were  met  in  council,  he  had  seen  their  dead 
companion  seated  in  their  midst,  as  of  old,  with  a 
countenance  radiant  and  majestic*     They  believed 
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1  "Ce  bon  Pere  s'appiinit  apres  sa  mort  h  vn  des  nostres  par 
deux  diuerses  fois.  En  I'vne  il  se  fit  voir  en  ostat  de  gloirt*,  portant 
le  visage  d'vn  honinu'  d'cnuiron  trente  ans,  quoy  qu'il  soit  mort  en 
1  age  de  quarante-huict.  .  .  .  Vne  autre  fois  il  fat  veil  assister  a  viie 
iissenible'e  que  nous  tenions,"  etc.  —  Ilaguencau,  Ihlntion  des  llurons, 
1(;4!»,  f). 

"  Le  1\  Ciiauiuonot  vit  an  milieu  de  I'asseinble'e  le  1'.  Daniel  qui 
aidait  los  P5res  de  ses  conseils,  et  les  reniplissait  d'une  force  sur- 
iiHturelle;  son  visage  etait  plein  de  niajeste  et  d'eclat."  —  Ibid., 
Lvttn'  an  (ieneral  ile  la  Compaijnie  de  Jesus  (Carayon,  248). 

"  Le  r.  Cbaumonot  nous  a  quelque  fois  raconte,  a  la  gloire  de 
cet  illustre  confesseur  de  J.  C.  [Daniel]  qu'il  s'e'toit  fait  voir  h  lui 
dans  la  gloire,  a  I'age  d'environ  .'30  ans,  quoiqu'il  en  eut  prfes  de  50, 
et  avec  les  autres  circonstances  qui  se  trouuent  Ik  [in  the  Ilistoria 
Canadensis  of  Du  Creux\.    II  ajoutait  seulement  qu'a  la  vue  de  ce 
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his  story,  — no  doubt  he  beliefved  it  himself;  and  they 
consoled  one  another  with  the  thought,  that,  in  losing 
their  colleague  on  earth,  they  had  gained  him  as  a 
powerful  interceysor  in  heaven.  Daniel's  station  Iiad 
been  at  St.  Joseph;  but  the  mission  and  the  mis- 
sionary had  alike  ceased  to  exist. 

bicn-lieureux  tant  de  choses  lui  vinrent  h  I'esprit  pour  les  lui 
deinander,  qu'il  nu  savoit  pas  ou  comniencer  son  entretieii  avec  te 
c'her  defunt.  Enfin,  lui  dit-il :  *  Apprenez  nioi,  mon  Pore,  ce  que  ie 
dois  I'airt' pour  etre  bien  agreable  k  Dieu.'  —  'Jamais/ repondit  le 
martyr,  'ne  perdez  le  souvenir  de  vos  peches.'"  —  ^uite  de  la  Vie  de 
Chaumonot,  11. 
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Huron  Traders.  —  Battle  at  Three  Rivers.  —  St.  Joseph. — 
Onset  of  the  Iroquois.  —  Death  of  Daniel.  —  The  Town 
destroyed. 

In  the  summer  of  1647  the  Hurons  dared  not  go 
down  to  the  French  settlements,  but  in  the  following 
year  they  took  heart,  and  resolved  at  all  risks  to  make 
the  attempt;  for  the  kettles,  hatchets,  and  knives  of 
the  traders  had  become  necessaries  of  life.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  their  best  warriors  therefore 
embarked,  under  five  valiant  chiefs.  They  made  the 
voyage  in  safety,  approached  Three  Rivers  on  the 
seventeenth  of  July,  and,  running  their  canoes  ashore 
among  the  bulrushes,  began  to  grease  their  hair,  paint 
their  faces,  and  otherwise  adorn  themselves,  that  they 
might  appear  after  a  befitting  fashion  at  the  fort. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  alarm  was 
sounded.  Some  of  their  warriors  had  discovered  a 
large  body  of  Iroquois,  who  for  several  days  had  been 
lurking  in  the  forest,  unknown  to  the  French  gar- 
rison, watching  their  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow. 
The  Hurons  snatched  their  arms,  and,  half-greased 
and  painted,   ran  to  meet  them.     The   Iroquois  re- 
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ceived  them  with  a  volley.  They  fell  flat  to  avoid 
the  shot,  then  leaped  np  with  a  furious  yell,  and  sent 
back  a  shower  of  arrows  and  bullets.  The  Iroquois, 
who  were  outnumbered,  gave  way  and  fled,  excepting 
a  few  who  for  a  time  made  fight  with  their  knives. 
The  Hurons  pureued.  INlany  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  many  dead  left  on  the  field.  ^  The  rout  of  the 
enemy  was  complete;  and  when  their  trade  was 
ended,  the  Hurons  returned  home  in  triumph,  deco- 
rated with  the  laurels  and  the  scalps  of  victory.  As 
it  proved,  it  would  have  been  well  had  they  remained 
there  to  defend  their  families  and  firesides. 

The  oft-mentioned  town  of  Teanaustay^,  or  St. 
Joseph,  lay  on  the  southeastern  frontier  of  the  Huron 
country,  near  the  foot  of  a  range  of  forest-covered 
hills,  and  about  fifteen  miles  from  Sainte  Marie.  It 
had  been  the  chief  town  of  the  nation,  and  its  popu- 
lation, by  the  Indian  standard,  was  still  large ;  for  it 
had  four  hundred  families,  and  at  least  two  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  was  well  fortified  witli  palisades,  after 
the  Huron  manner,  and  was  esteemed  the  chief  bul- 
wark of  the  country.  Here  countless  Iroquois  had  been 
burned  and  devoured.  Its  people  had  been  truculent 
and  intractable  heathen,  but  many  of  them  had  surren- 
dered to  the  Faith,  and  for  four  years  past  Father  Daniel 
had  preached  among  them  with  excellent  results. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  July,  when  the 
forest   around  basked  lazily   in  the  early  sun,   you 

1  Lalomant,  Relation,  IfilB,  11.  The  Jesuit  liressani  had  come 
down  witli  the  Hurons,  and  was  with  tliem  in  the  fight. 
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might  have  mounted  the  rising  ground  on  which  the 
town  stood,  and  passed  unchallenged  througli  the 
opening  in  the  palisade.  Within,  you  would  have 
seen  the  crowded  dwellings  of  bark,  shaped  like  the 
arched  coverings  of  huge  baggage-wagons,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  totems  or  armorial  devices  of  their 
owners  daubed  on  the  outside  with  paint.  Here 
some  squalid  wolfish  dog  lay  sleeping  in  the  sun,  a 
group  of  Huron  girls  chatted  together  in  the  shade, 
old  squaws  pounded  corn  in  large  wooden  mortars, 
idle  youths  gambled  with  cherry-stones  on  a  wooden 
platter,  and  naked  infants  crawled  in  the  dust. 
Scarcely  a  warrior  was  to  be  seen.  Some  were  absent 
in  quest  of  game  or  of  Iroquois  scalps,  and  some  had 
gone  with  the  trading-party  to  the  French  settle- 
ments. You  followed  the  foul  passage-ways  among 
the  houses,  and  at  length  came  to  the  church.  It 
was  full  to  the  door.  Daniel  had  just  finished  the 
mass,  and  his  flock  still  knelt  at  their  devotions.  It 
was  but  the  day  before  that  he  had  returned  to  them, 
warmed  with  new  fervor,  from  his  meditations  in 
retreat  at  Sainte  Marie.  Suddenly  an  uproar  of 
voices,  shrill  with  terror,  burst  upon  the  languid 
silence  of  the  town.  "The  Iroquois!  the  Iroquois!  " 
A  crowd  of  hostile  warriors  had  issued  from  the 
forest,  and  were  rushing  across  the  clearing,  towards 
the  opening  in  the  palisade.  Daniel  ran  out  of  the 
church,  and  hurried  to  the  point  of  danger.  Some 
snatched  weapons;  some  rushed  to  and  fro  in  the 
madness   of  a  blind  panic.     The   priest  rallied  the 
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defenders;  promised  heaven  to  those  who  died  for 
their  homes  and  their  faith ;  then  hastened  from  house 
to  house,  calling  on  unbelievers  to  repent  and  receive 
l)aptism,  to  snatch  them  from  the  hell  that  yawned 
to  engulf  them.  They  crowded  around  him,  implor- 
ing to  be  saved;  and,  immershig  his  handkerchief  in 
a  bowl  of  water,  he  shook  it  over  them,  and  baptized 
them  by  aspersion.  They  pursued  him,  as  he  ran 
again  to  the  church,  where  he  found  a  throng  of 
women,  children,  and  old  men  gathered  as  in  a 
sanctuary.  Some  cried  for  baptism,  some  held  out 
their  children  to  receive  it,  some  begged  for  abso- 
lution, and  some  wailed  in  terror  and  despair. 
"Brothers,"  he  exclaimed  again  and  again,  as  he 
shook  the  baptismal  drops  from  his  handkerchief, — 
"brothers,  to-day  we  shall  be  in  heaven." 

The  fierce  yell  of  the  war-whoop  now  rose  close  at 
hand.  The  palisade  was  forced,  and  the  enemy  was 
in  the  town.  The  air  quivered  with  the  infernal  din. 
"Fly!"  screamed  the  priest,  driving  his  flock  before 
him.  "I  will  stay  here.  We  shall  meet  again  in 
heaven."  Many  of  them  escaped  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  palisade  opposite  to  that  by  which  the 
Iroquois  had  entered;  but  Daniel  would  not  follow, 
for  there  still  might  be  souls  to  rescue  from  perdition. 
The  hour  had  come  for  which  he  had  long  prepared 
himself.  In  a  moment  he  saw  the  Iroquois,  and 
came  forth  from  the  church  to  meet  them.  When 
they  saw  him  in  turn,  radiant  in  the  vestments  of  liis 
office,  confronting  them  with  a  look  kindled  with  the 
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inspiration  of  martyrdom,  they  stopped  and  stared  in 
amazement;  then  recovering  themselves,  bent  their 
bows,  and  showered  him  with  a  volley  of  arrows,  that 
tore  through  his  robes  and  his  flesh.  A  gun-shot 
followed;  the  ball  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  fell 
dead,  gasping  the  name  of  Jesus.  They  rushed  upon 
him  with  yells  of  triumph,  stripped  him  naked,  gashed 
and  hacked  his  lifeless  body,  and,  scooping  his  blood 
in  their  hands,  bathed  theii-  faces  in  it  to  make  them 
brave.  The  town  was  in  a  blaze;  when  the  flames 
reached  the  church,  they  flung  the  priest  into  it,  and 
both  were  consumed  together. ^ 

Teanaustayd  was  a  lieap  of  ashes,  and  the  victors 
took  up  their  march  with  a  train  of  nea'ly  seven  hun- 
dred prisoners,  many  of  whom  they  killed  on  the 
way.  Many  more  had  been  slain  in  the  town  and  the 
neighboring  forest,  where  the  pursuers  hunted  them 
down,  and  where  women,  crouching  for  refuge  among 
thickets,  were  betrayed  by  the  cries  and  wailing  of 
their  infants. 

The  triumph  of  the  Iroquois  did  not  end  here; 
for  a  neighboring  fortified  town,  included  within 
tlie  circle  of  Daniel's  mission,  shared  the  fate  of 
Teanaustayd.  Never  had  the  Huron  nation  received 
such  a  blow. 

^  llagucnoau,  Relation  des  ^i/row.s,  1649,  3-5 ;  'Rrcssa.ni,  Relation 
^l/jrcf/ep,  247  ;  Dii  Croiix, ///s/orm  Canarlensis,624;  Tanner,  Sorief as 
Jesu  Militans,  531 ;  Marie  do  ITncarnation,  Lettre  aux  Ursulines  de 
Tours,  Quebec,  1649. 

Daniel  was  born  at  Dioppo,  and  was  forty-eight  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death.     lie  had  been  a  Jesuit  from  the  age  of  twenty. 
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St.  Lonis  on   Fire.  —  Invasion.  —  St.   Ignace  captured.  —  Bre- 

BEUF   AND   LaLEMANT.  —  BaTTI.E  AT  St.  LoUIS.  —  SaINTE  MaRIE 

threatened.  —  Renewed  FifiiiTiNo.  —  Desperate  Conflict.  — 
A  Night  of  Suspense.  —  Panic  among  the  Victors.  —  Burn- 
ing OF  St.  Ignace.  —  Retreat  of  the  Iroquois. 

More  than  eight  months  had  passed  since  the 
catastrophe  of  St.  Joseph.  The  winter  was  over, 
and  that  dreariest  of  seasons  had  come,  the  churlisli 
forerunner  of  spring.  Around  Sainte  Marie  the 
forests  were  gray  and  bare,  and,  in  the  cornfields, 
the  oozy,  half-thawed  soil,  studded  with  the  sodden 
stalks  of  the  last  autumn's  harvest,  showed  itself  in 
patches  through  the  melting  snow. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of 
March,  the  priests  saw  a  heavy  smoke  rising  over  the 
naked  forest  towards  the  southeast,  about  three  miles 
distant.  They  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay. 
"  The  Iroquois !  They  are  burning  St.  Louis !  " 
Flames  mingled  with  the  smoke ;  and,  as  they  stood 
gazing,  two  Christian  Hurons  came,  breathless  and 
aghast,  from   the   burning   town.     Their  worst   fear 
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was  realized.  The  Iroquois  were  there;  but  where 
were  the  priests  of  the  mission,  Brdbeuf  and 
Lalemant? 

Late  in  the  autumn,  a  thousand  Iroquois,  chiefly 
Senecas  and  Mohawks,  had  taken  the  war-path  for 
the  Hurons.  They  had  been  all  winter  in  the  forests, 
hunting  for  subsistence,  and  moving  at  their  leisure 
towards  their  prey.  The  destruction  of  the  two 
towns  of  the  mission  of  St.  Joseph  had  left  a  wide 
gap;  and  in  the  middle  of  March  they  entered  the 
lieart  of  the  Huron  country,  undiscovered.  Common 
vigilance  and  common-sense  would  have  averted  the 
calamities  that  followed;  but  the  Hurons  were  like 
a  doomed  people,  stupefied,  sunk  in  dejection,  fear- 
ing everything,  yet  taking  no  measures  for  defence. 
They  could  easily  have  met  the  invaders  with  double 
their  force,  but  the  besotted  warriors  lay  idle  in  their 
towns,  or  hunted  at  leisure  in  distant  forests;  nor 
could  the  Jesuits,  by  counsel  or  exhortation,  rouse 
them  to  face  the  danger. 

Before  daylight  of  the  sixteenth,  the  invaders 
approached  St.  Ignace,  which,  with  S":.  Louis  and 
three  other  towns,  formed  the  mission  of  the  same 
name.  They  reconnoitred  the  place  in  the  darkness. 
It  was  defended  Oi^  three  sides  by  a  deep  ravine,  and 
further  strengthened  by  palisades  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet  high,  planted  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits. 
On  the  fourth  side  it  was  protected  by  palisades 
alone;  and  these  were  left,  as  usual,  unguarded. 
This  was  not  from  a  sense  of  security ;  for  the  greater 
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part  of  the  population  had  abandoned  the  town, 
thinking  it  too  much  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  there 
remained  only  about  four  hundred,  chiefly  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  whose  infatuated  defenders 
were  absent  hunting,  or  on  futile  sealping-partics 
against  the  Iroquois.  It  was  just  before  dawn,  when 
a  yell,  as  of  a  legion  of  devils,  startled  the  wretched 
inhabitants  from  their  sleep ;  and  the  Iroquois,  burst- 
ing in  upon  them,  cut  them  down  with  knives  and 
hatchets,  killing  many,  and  reserving  the  rest  for  a 
worse  fate.  They  had  entered  by  the  weakest  side; 
on  the  other  sides  there  was  no  exit,  and  only  three 
Hurons  escaped.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes.  The  Iroquois  left  a  guard  to  hold  the 
town,  and  secure  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  in  case 
of  a  reverse ;  then,  smearing  their  faces  with  blood, 
after  their  ghastly  custom,  they  rushed,  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  early  dawn,  towards  St.  Louis,  about  a 
league  distant. 

The  three  fugitives  had  fled,  half  naked,  through 
the  forest,  for  the  same  point,  which  they  reached 
about  sunrise,  yelling  the  alarm.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  here  was  less,  at  this  time,  than  seven 
hundred;  and,  of  these,  all  who  had  strength  to 
escape,  excepting  about  eighty  warriors,  made  in 
wild  terror  for  a  place  of  safety.  Many  of  the  old, 
sick,  and  decrepit  were  left  perforce  in  the  lodges. 
The  warriors,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  assail- 
ants, sang  their  war-songs,  and  resolved  to  hold  the 
place  to  tlie  last.     It  had  not  the  natural  strength 
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of    St.    Ignace,    but,    like   it,    was    surrounded    by 
palisades. 

Here  were  the  two  Jesuits,  Brc^'beuf  and  Laleniant. 
Br<ibeuf's  converts  entreated  him  to  escape  with 
them;  but  the  Norman  zealot,  bold  scion  of  a  war- 
like stock,  had  no  thought  of  flight.  His  post  was 
in  the  teeth  of  danger,  to  cheer  on  tliose  who  fought, 
and  open  heaven  to  those  who  fell.  His  colleague, 
sliii'ht  of  frame  and  frail  of  constitution,  trembled 
despite  himself;  but  deep  enthusiasm  mastered  the 
weakness  of  Nature,  and  he,  too,  refused  to  fly. 

Scarcely  had  tlie  sun  risen,  and  scarcely  were  the 
fugitives  gone,  when,  like  a  troop  of  tigers,  the 
Iroquois  rushed  to  the  assault.  Yell  echoed  yell, 
and  shot  answered  shot.  The  Hurons,  brought  to 
bay,  fought  with  the  utmost  desperation,  and  with 
arrows,  stones,  and  the  few  guns  they  had,  killed 
thirty  of  their  assailants,  and  wounded  many  more. 
Twice  the  Iroquois  recoiled,  and  twice  renewed  the 
attack  with  unabated  ferocity.  They  swarmed  at 
the  foot  of  the  palisades,  and  hacked  at  them  with 
their  hatchets,  till  they  had  cut  them  through  at 
several  dift'erent  points.  For  a  time  there  was  a 
deadly  fight  at  thrse  breaches.  Here  were  the  two 
priests,  promising  heaven  to  those  who  died  for  their 
faith,  —  one  giving  baptism,  and  the  other  absolu- 
tion. At  length  the  Iroquois  broke  in,  and  captured 
all  the  surviving  defenders,  the  Jesuits  among  the 
rest.  They  set  the  toAvn  on  fire ;  and  the  lielpless 
wretches  who  had  remained,  unable  to  fly,  were  con- 
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sumed  in  their  burning  dwellings.  Next  they  fell 
upon  Rrdl)euf  and  Lalemant,  stripped  them,  bonnd 
them  fast,  and  led  them  with  the  other  prisoners  Ixick 
to  St.  Ignace,  where  all  turned  out  to  wreak  their 
fury  on  the  two  priests,  beating  them  savagely  with 
sticks  and  clubs  as  they  drove  them  into  the  town. 
At  present,  there  was  no  time  for  further  torture,  for 
there  was  work  in  hand. 

The  victors  divided  themselves  into  several  bands, 
to  burn  the  neighboring  villages  and  hunt  their  fly- 
ing inhabitants.  In  the  flush  of  their  triumph,  they 
meditated  a  bolder  enterprise;  and  in  the  afternoon 
their  chiefs  sent  small  parties  to  reconnoitre  Sainte 
Marie,  with  a  view  to  attacking  it  on  the  next  day. 

Meanwhile  the  fugitives  of  St.  Louis,  joined  by 
other  bands  as  terrified  and  as  helpless  as  they,  were 
struggling  through  the  soft  snow  which  clogged  the 
forests  towards  Lake  Huron,  where  the  treacherous 
ice  of  spring  was  still  unmelted.  One  fear  expelled 
another.  They  ventured  upon  it,  and  pushed  for- 
ward all  that  day  and  all  the  following  night,  shiver- 
ing and  famished,  to  find  refuge  in  the  towns  of  the 
Tobacco  Nation.  Here,  when  they  arrived,  they 
spread  a  universal  panic. 

Ragueneau,  Bressani,  and  their  companions  waited 
in  suspense  at  Sainte  Marie.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
trembled  for  Br^beuf  and  Lalemant;  on  the  other, 
they  looked  hourly  for  an  attack :  and  when  at  even- 
ing they  saw  the  Iroquois  scouts  prowling  along  the 
edge  of  the  bordering  forest,  their  fears  were  con- 
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firmed.  They  had  with  them  about  forty  French- 
men, well  armed;  but  their  palisades  and  wooden 
buildings  were  not  fire-proof,  and  they  had  learned 
from  fugitives  the  number  and  ferocity  of  the  invaders. 
They  stood  guard  all  night,  praying  to  the  Saints, 
and  above  all  to  their  great  patron  Saint  Joseph, 
whose  festival  was  close  at  hand. 

In  the  morning  they  were  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  about  three  hundred  Huron  warriors, 
chiefly  converts  from  La  Conception  and  Sainte 
Madeleine,  tolerably  well  armed,  and  full  of  fight. 
They  were  expecting  others  to  join  them ;  and  mean- 
while, dividing  into  several  bands,  they  took  post  by 
the  passes  of  the  neighboring  forest,  hoping  to  way- 
lay parties  of  the  enemy.  Their  expectation  was  ful- 
filled; for  at  this  time  two  hundred  of  the  Iroquois 
were  making  their  way  from  St.  Ignace,  in  advance 
of  the  main  body,  to  begin  the  attack  on  Sainte 
Marie.  They  fell  in  with  a  band  of  the  Hurons,  set 
upon  them,  killed  many,  drove  the  rest  to  headlong 
flight,  and,  as  they  plunged  in  terror  through  the 
snow,  chased  them  within  sight  of  Sainte  Marie. 
The  other  Hurons,  hearing  the  yells  and  firing,  ran 
to  the  rescue,  and  attacked  so  fiercely  tliat  the  Iro- 
quois in  turn  were  n^uted,  and  ran  for  shelter  to  St. 
Louis,  followed  closely  by  the  victore.  The  houses 
of  the  town  had  been  burned,  but  the  palisade  around 
tlieni  was  still  standing,  though  breached  and  broken. 
The  Iroquois  rushed  in ;  but  the  Hurons  were  at  their 
heels.     Many  of  the  fugitives  were  captured,  the  rest 
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killed   or   put   to   utter  rout,    and    the   triumphant 
Hurons  remained  masters  of  the  place. 

The  Iroquois  wlio  escaped  fled  to  St.  Ignace. 
Here,  or  on  the  way  thitlier,  tliey  found  the  main 
body  of  the  invaders;  and  when  they  heard  of  the 
disaster,  the  whole  swarm,  beside  themselves  with 
rage,  turned  towards  St.  Louis  to  take  their  revenge. 
Now  ensued  one  of  the  most  furious  Indian  battles 
on  record.  The  Hur(jns  within  the  palisade  did  not 
much  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty,  for  many  had  been 
killed  or  disabled,  and  many,  perhaps,  had  stniggled 
away.  Most  of  their  enemies  had  guns,  while  they 
had  but  few.  Their  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows, 
war-clubs,  hatchets,  and  Icnives;  and  of  these  they 
made  good  use,  sallying  repeatedly,  fighting  like 
devils,  and  driving  back  their  assailants  again  and 
again.  There  are  times  when  the  Indian  warrior 
forgets  his  cautious  maxims,  and  throws  himself  into 
battle  with  a  mad  and  reckless  ferocity.  The  des- 
peration of  one  party  and  the  fierce  courage  of  both 
kept  up  the  fight  after  the  day  liad  closed ;  and  the 
scout  from  Sainte  Marie,  as  he  bent  listening  under 
the  gloom  of  the  pines,  heard,  far  into  the  night,  the 
howl  of  battle  rising  from  the  darkened  forest.  The 
principal  chief  of  the  Iroquois  was  severely  wounded, 
and  nearly  a  hundred  of  their  warriors  were  killed  on 
the  spot.  When,  at  length,  their  numbers  and  per- 
sistent fury  prevailed,  tlieir  only  prize  was  some 
twenty  Huron  wan-iors,  spent  with  fatigue  and  faint 
with  loss  of  blood.     The  rest  lay  dead  around  the 
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shattered  palisades  which  tliey  had  so  valiantly 
defended.  Fatuity,  not  cowardice,  was  the  ruin  of 
the  Huron  nation. 

The  lamps  burned  all  night  at  Sainte  Marie,  and 
its  defenders  stood  watching  till  daylight,  nnisket  in 
liand.  The  Jesuits  prayed  without  ceasing,  and  Saint 
Joseph  was  besieged  with  invocations.  "  Those  of 
us  who  were  priests,''  writes  Ragueneau,  "each  made 
a  vow  to  say  a  mass  in  his  honor  every  month,  for 
tlie  space  of  a  year;  and  all  the  rest  bound  them- 
selves by  vows  to  divers  penances."  The  expected 
onslaught  did  not  take  place.  Not  an  Iroquois 
appeared.  Their  victory  had  been  bought  too  dear, 
and  they  had  no  stomach  for  more  fighting.  All  the 
next  day,  the  eighteenth,  a  stillness  like  the  dead 
lull  of  a  tempest  followed  the  turmoil  of  yesterday, 
—  as  if,  says  the  Father  Superior,  "the  country 
were  waiting,  palsied  with  fright,  for  some  new 
disaster." 

On  the  following  day,  —  the  journalist  fails  not  to 
mention  that  it  was  the  festival  of  Saint  Joseph,  — 
Indians  came  in  with  tidings  that  a  panic  had  seized 
the  Iroquois  camp;  that  t'le  chiefs  could  not  control 
it ;  and  that  the  whole  b  vdy  of  invaders  was  retreat- 
ing in  disorder,  possessed  with  a  vague  terror  that 
the  Hurons  were  upon  them  in  force.  They  had 
found  time,  however,  for  an  act  of  atrocious  cruelty. 
They  planted  stakes  in  the  bark  houses  of  St.  Ignace, 
and  bound  to  them  those  of  tlieir  prisoners  whom  they 
meant  to  sacrifice,  —  male  and  female,  from  old  age 
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to  infancy,  husbands,  mothers,  and  children,  side  by 
side.  Then,  as  they  retreated,  they  set  the  town  on 
fire,  and  laughed  with  savage  glee  at  the  shrieks  of 
anguish  that  rose  from  the  blazing  dwellings.^ 

They  loaded  the  rest  of  their  prisoners  with  their 
baggage  and  plunder,  and  drove  them  through  tlic 
forest  southward,  braining  with  their  hatchets  any 
who  gave  out  on  the  march.  An  old  woman,  wlio 
had  escaped  out  of  the  midst  of  the  flames  of  St. 
Ignace,  made  her  way  to  St.  Michel,  a  large  town 
not  far  from  the  desolate  site  of  St.  Joseph.  Here 
she  found  about  seven  hundred  Huron  warriors, 
hastily  mustered.  She  set  them  on  the  track  of  the 
retreating  Iroquois,  and  they  took  up  the  chase,  — 
but  evidently  with  no  great  eagerness  to  overtake 
their  dangerous  enemy,  well  armed  as  he  was  witli 
Dutch  guns,  while  they  had  little  besides  their  bo^s 
and  arrows.  They  found,  as  they  advanced,  the  dead 
bodies  of  prisoners  tomahawked  on  the  march,  and 
others  bound  fast  to  trees  and  half  burned  by  the 
fagots  piled  hastily  around  them.  The  Iroquois 
pushed  forward  with  such  headlong  speed  that  the 
pursuere  could  not,  or  would  not,  overtake  them; 
and,  after  two  days,  they  gave  over  the  attempt. 

^  The  site  of  St.  Ignace  still  bears  evidence  of  the  catastrophe,  in 
the  ashes  and  cliarcoal  that  indicate  the  position  of  tlie  houses,  ami 
ilie  frajrments  of  broken  pottery  and  half-consumed  bone,  togetlur 
with  trinkets  of  stone,  metal,  or  glass,  which  have  survived  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries  and  more.  The  place  has  been  minutely 
examined  by  Dr.  Tache. 
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THE  MARTYRS. 

The  Ruins  of  St.  Ionace.  —  The  Relics  lotNi).  —  BufeBEOP  at 
THE  Stake:  hi8  unconquekahle  Fortitude.  —  Lalemant. — 
Renegade  Hurons.  —  Iroquois  Atrocities.  —  Death  ok  BrI:- 
beuf:  his  Character.  —  Death  op  Lalemant. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  the  Jesuits  at 
Sainte  Marie  received  full  confirmation  of  the  reported 
retreat  of  the  invadei's ;  and  one  of  them,  with  seven 
armed  Frenchmen,  set  out  for  the  scene  of  havoc. 
They  passed  St.  Louis,  where  the  bloody  ground  was 
strewn  thick  Avith  corpses,  and,  two  or  three  miles 
farther  on,  reached  St.  Ignace.  Here  they  «aw  a 
spectacle  of  horror;  for  among  the  ashes  of  the  burnt 
town  were  scattered  in  profusion  the  half-consumed 
bodies  of  those  who  had  per  shed  in  the  flames.  Apart 
from  the  rest,  they  saw  a  sight  that  banished  all  else 
from  their  thoughts;  for  they  foand  what  they  had 
come  to  seek,  —  the  scorched  and  mangled  relics  of 
Brdbeuf  and  Lalemant.  ^ 

1  "  lis  y  trouuerent  vn  spectacle  d'horreur,  les  restes  de  la  cniaute 
mesme,  ou  plus  tost  les  restes  de  Tamour  de  Dieu,  qui  seul  triuinplie 
dans  la  mort  des  Martyrs."  —  Ragueneau,  Relation  ties  llurons, 
1049,  13. 
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They  had  learned  their  fate  ah'eady  from  Huron 
prisoners,  many  of  whom  had  made  their  escape  in 
the  panic  and  confusion  of  the  Iroquois  retreat. 
The;y  described  wliat  they  luid  seen,  and  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  bodies  were  found  confirmed  their 
story. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth,  —  the  day  when 
the  two  priests  were  captured,  —  Brdbeuf  was  U'd 
apart,  and  bound  to  a  stake.  He  seemed  more  con- 
cerned for  his  captive  converts  than  for  himself,  and 
addressed  them  in  a  loud  voice,  exhorting  them  U) 
suffer  patiently,  and  promising  heaven  as  their  reward. 
The  Iroquois,  incensed,  scorched  him  from  head  to 
foot,  to  silence  him;  whereupon,  in  the  tone  of  a 
master,  he  threatened  them  with  everlasting  flames 
for  persecuting  the  worshippers  of  God.  As  he  con- 
tinued to  speak,  with  voice  and  countenance  un- 
changed, they  cut  away  his  lower  lip  and  thrust  a 
red-hot  iron  down  his  throat.  He  still  held  his  tall 
form  erect  and  defiant,  with  no  sign  or  sound  of  pain ; 
and  they  tried  another  means  to  overcome  him. 
They  led  out  Lalemant,  that  Brdbeuf  might  see  him 
tortured.  They  had  tied  strips  of  bark,  smeared 
with  pitch,  about  his  naked  body.  When  he  saw 
the  condition  of  his  Superior,  he  could  not  hide  his 
agitation,  and  called  out  to  him,  with  a  broken  voice, 
in  the  words  of  Saint  Paul,  "  We  are  made  a  spec- 
tacle to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men."'  Then 
he  threw  himself  at  Brdbeuf's  feet;  upon  which  the 
Iroquois  seized  him,  made  him  fast  to  a  stake,  and 
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set  fire  to  the  bark  that  enveloped  hiin.  As  the 
flame  rose,  he  threw  his  arms  upward,  witli  a  shriek 
of  supplication  to  Heaven.  Next  they  hung  around 
Brdheuf's  neck  a  collar  made  of  hatchets  lieuted  red- 
hot  ;  but  the  indomitable  priest  stood  like  a  rock.  A 
Huron  in  the  crowd,  who  had  been  a  convert  of  the 
mission,  but  was  now  an  Iroquois  by  adoption,  called 
out,  with  the  malice  of  a  renegade,  to  pour  hot  water 
on  their  heads,  since  they  had  poured  so  much  cold 
water  on  those  of  others.  The  kettle  was  accordingly 
slung,  and  the  water  boiled  and  poured  slowly  on  the 
heads  of  the  two  missionaries.  "We  baptize  you," 
they  cried,  "  that  you  may  be  happy  in  heaven ;  for 
nobody  can  be  saved  without  a  good  baptism." 
Br<5beuf  would  not  flinch;  and,  in  a  rage,  they  cut 
strips  of  flesh  from  his  limbs,  and  devoured  them 
before  his  eyes.  Other  renegade  Hurons  called  out 
to  him,  "  You  told  us  that  the  more  one  suffers  on 
earth,  the  happier  he  is  in  heaven.  We  wish  to 
make  you  happy;  we  torment  you  because  we  love 
you;  and  you  ought  to  thank  us  for  it."  After  a 
succession  of  other  revolting  tortures,  they  scalped 
him;  when,  seeing  him  nearly  dead,  they  laid  open 
his  breast,  and  came  in  a  crowd  to  drink  the  blood  of 
so  valiant  an  enemy,  thinking  to  imbibe  with  it  some 
portion  of  his  courage.  A  chief  then  tore  out  his 
heart,  and  devoured  it. 

Thus  died  Jean  de  Br^beuf,  the  founder  of  the 
Huron  mission,  its  truest  hero,  and  its  greatest  martyr. 
He  came  of  a  noble  race,  —  the  same,  it  is  said,  from 
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which  sprang  the  English  Earls  of  Arundel;  hut 
never  had  the  mailed  harous  of  his  line  confronted 
a  fate  so  appalling,  with  so  prodigious  a  constancy. 
'I'o  the  last  he  refused  to  flinch,  and  "his  death  was 
the  astonishment  of  his  murderers."^  In  him  an 
enthusiastic  devotion  was  grafted  on  an  heroic  nature. 
J I  is  l)odily  endowments  were  as  remarkable  as  the 
temper  of  his  mind.  His  manly  proportions,  his 
strength,  and  his  endurance,  which  incessant  fasts 
and  penances  could  not  undermine,  had  always  won 
for  him  the  respect  of  the  Indians,  no  less  than  a 
courage  unconscious  of  fejir,  and  yet  redeemed  from 
rashness  by  a  cool  and  vigorous  judgment;  for, 
extravagant  as  were  the  chimeras  which  fed  the  fires 
of  his  zeal,  they  were  consistent  with  the  soberest 
good  sense  on  matters  of  practical  bearing. 

Lalemant,  physically  weak  from  childhood,  and 
slender  almost  to  emaciation,  was  constitutionally 
unequal  to  a  display  of  fortitude  like  that  of  his 
colleague.  When  Br^'beuf  died,  he  was  led  back  to 
tlie  house  whence  he  had  been  taken,  and  tortured 
there  all  night,  until,  in  the  n^orning,  one  of  the 
Iroquois,  growing  tired  of  the  protracted  entertain- 
ment, killed  him  with  a  hatchet.^     It  was  said   that 

'  riiarlovoix,  i.  204.     Aloganihc  nacs  a  similar  expression. 

•i  "  VVc>  saw  no  part  of  his  body,"  says  Ka^ifuoncau,  "  from  licati 
to  foot,  wliich  was  not  burni'd,  even  to  his  oyes,  in  tlie  sockets  of 
whii'li  these  wretches  liad  placed  live  coals."  —  lichition  des  Ifumns, 
1040,  15. 

Lalemant  was  a  Parisian,  and  his  family  belonjjed  to  the  class  of 
(jctts  (le  robe,  or  hereditary  practitioners  of  the  law.     lie  was  thirty- 
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,it  times  he  seemed  beside  liimself;  tlieii,  rallyiiijr, 
with  hiiiids  uplifted,  he  offered  his  sulf'ciiiij^s  to 
Heaven  as  ti  sjierilice.  I  lis  robust  eompauioii  bad 
lived  less  than  four  hour.r^  under  the  tortun^  while 
he  survived  it  for  nearly  seventeen.  Perhai)s  the 
Titanic  effort  of  will  with  wliich  Br<il)euf  repressed 
all  show  of  suffering  conspired  with  the  Iroqu(»is 
knives  and  firebrands  to  exhaust  his  vitality;  perhaps 
his  tormentors,  enraged  at  his  fortitude,  forgot  their 
subtlety,  and  struck  too  near  the  life. 

The  bodies  of  the  two  missionaries  were  carried  to 
Sainte  Marie,  and  buried  in  the  cemetery  there;  but 
the  skull  of  Brc^beuf  wius  preserved  as  a  relic.  His 
family  sent  from  France  a  silver  bust  of  their  mai- 
tyred  kinsman,  in  the  base  of  which  was  a  recess  to 
contain  the  skull;  and,  to  this  day,  the  i)ust  and  the 
relic  within  are  preserved  with  pious  care  by  the 
luuis  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Quebec.^ 

nine  ycirs  of  ago.  His  physiciil  weakness  is  spoken  of  by  several 
of  those  who  knew  him.  Marie  »le  i'lncarnation  says,  "("otait 
riiomnip  le  i)lus  fail)h'  et  h'  plus  dulicat  qu'on  ifit  pu  voir."  IJotli 
Bressani  and  Hagueneaii  are  equally  emphatic  on  this  point. 

*  Photofjraplis  of  the  bust  are  before  me.  Various  relics  of  the 
two  missionaries  were  preserved;  and  some  of  tliem  may  still  be 
seen  in  Canadian  monastic  establishments.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Marie  de  I'lncarnation  to  her  son,  written  from 
Quebec  in  October  of  this  year,  U'A'.),  is  curious  :  — 

"Madame  our  foundress  [Madame  de  la  IVltrie]  sends  you  relics 
of  our  holy  nuirtyrs ;  but  she  does  it  secri-tly,  since  the  revereixl 
Fathers  would  not  ^nve  us  any,  for  fear  that  we  should  send  them 
to  France;  but,  as  she  is  not  bound  by  vows,  and  as  the  very  per- 
sons who  went  for  the  bodies  have  given  relics  of  them  to  her  in 
secret,  I  begged  her  to  send  you  some  of  them,  wiiich  she  lias  done 
very  gladly,  from  the  respect  she  has  for  you."    She  adds,  in  tho 
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siimo  lottcr,  "  Dur  Lnnl  Imvinp  rovoalod  to  him  [Brt-bouf]  the  liiiu' 
of  his  iiiiirtynloiii  thnr  ilays  hoforo  it  hiippcnod,  ho  wiMit,  full  of 
joy,  to  find  thi'  oIIut  FathiTs;  who,  sc -iii^  him  in  I'Xtraonlinary 
spirits,  cinisid  liiiii,  by  :iii  iiispinition  <t  (iod,  to  Ix'  hk'tl ;  after 
which  till'  s!irj,'i'oii  dried  his  hlood,  throiii  h  a  presiiitimetit  of  wliat 
was  to  taki'  i)laee,  lest  he  should  1k'  treatt  il  like  Father  Daniel,  who, 
oi^iJit  months  before,  had  lieeii  so  reduce  1  to  ashes  that  no  remains 
of  his  body  could  be  found." 

Hrebeuf  had  once  bien  onlered  by  tlu'  P'ather  Superior  to  write 
down  the  visions,  revidations,  and  inwaid  experiences  with  which 
he  was  favored,  —  "at  least,"  says  lia^'.ieneau,  "those  which  he 
could  easily  remember,  for  their  multil  :de  was  too  (jreat  for  the 
whole  to  be  recalled."  "I  find  nothinj.;, '  he  adds,  "  more  frequent 
in  this  memoir  than  tiie  expression  (d'  liis  desire  to  ilie  for  Jesus 
Christ:  '  Sentio  me  veheinenter  imjielli  vd  moriemlum  pro  Christo.' 
...  In  tine,  wishiuff  to  make  hinisidf  a  I  (docaust  and  a  victim  con- 
Bccratetl  to  death,  and  holily  to  anticipat."  the  happiness  of  martyr- 
dom which  awi-.itL'U  him,  he  bound  himself  by  a  vow  to  Christ, 
which  ho  conceived  in  these  terms;"  an«  Kapucneau  gives  the  vow 
in  the  original  Latin.  It  binds  him  ni\er  to  refuse  "the  grace  of 
martyrdom,  if,  at  any  day.  Thou  shoulds  ,  in  Thy  infinite  pity,  offer 
it  to  me,  Thy  unworthy  servant;"  .  .  .  "and  when  I  shall  have 
received  the  stroke  of  death,  I  bind  myself  to  accept  it  at  Thy  hand, 
with  all  the  contentment  and  joy  of  my  lieart." 

Some  of  his  iimunierable  visions  have  been  already  mentioned. 
(See  i.  I'.'H.)  Tamier,  Socirtas  Milltoiis,  gives  v<arious  others, 
—  as,  for  example,  that  he  once  beheld  a  mountain  covered  thick 
with  saints,  but  above  all  with  virgins,  while  the  Queen  of  Virgins 
sat  at  tile  toj)  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  In  in;>7,  when  the  whole  country 
was  enraged  against  the  Jesuits,  and  above  all  against  Brebeuf,  as 
sorcerers  who  had  caused  the  pest,  Ragueneau  tells  us  that  "a 
troop  of  demons  appeared  before  him  divers  times,  —  sometimes 
like  men  in  a  fury,  sometimes  like  frightful  monsters,  bears,  lions, 
or  wild  horses,  trying  to  rush  ui)on  him.  These  spectres  excited  in 
him  neither  horror  nor  fear.  He  said  to  them,  'Do  to  me  whatever 
God  i)ermits  you  ;  for  without  His  will  not  one  hair  will  fall  from 
TU}-  liead.'  And  at  tliese  words  all  the  demons  vanished  in  a 
moment,"  Rihitlon  des  I/iiroiis,  1049,  20.  Compare  the  long  notice 
in  Alegambe,  ^fortes  I/histrcs,  044. 

In  Ragueneau's  notice  of  Brebeuf,  as  in  all  other  notices  of 
deceased  missionaries  in  the  liflnlions,  the  saintly  qualities  alone 
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arc  brought  forward,  —  as  oliodicncc,  Iiuniility,  etc.;  hut  wlierovcr 
Brebouf  himself  appi'ars  in  thi-  course  of  tliose  \oIurninoua  records, 
he  alwaya  brhigs  with  him  an  imjiression  of  power. 

We  are  tohl  that,  puuninjx  on  his  own  name,  he  used  to  say  that 
he  was  an  ox,  fit  only  to  hear  Ixirdeiis.  'I'liis  sort  of  humility  may 
pass  for  what  it  is  worth;  l)tit  it  must  he  renu-mhered  that  there  is 
a  kind  of  acting  in  which  the  actor  (iriidy  helii'ves  in  the  part  lu'  is 
playing.  As  for  the  ohedieuee,  it  was  as  genuine  as  that  of  a  well- 
disciplined  soldier,  and  incoiuparalily  mori'  profound.  Fn  the  case 
of  the  Canadian  .Jesuits,  posterity  owes  to  this,  tiu'ir  favorite  virtue, 
tlu'  record  of  numerous  visions,  inward  voices,  and  the  like  miracles, 
which  the  object  of  tliesc  favors  set  down  on  paper,  at  the  command 
of  his  Superior;  while,  otherwise,  humility  would  have  concealed 
tiuin  forever.  The  truth  is,  that,  with  some  of  these  missionaries, 
one  may  throw  oil  trash  and  nonsense  by  the  cart-load,  and  find 
under  it  all  a  solid  nucleus  of  saint  and  hero. 
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THE  SANCTUARY. 

Dispersion  of  the  Htrons.  —  Sainte  Marik  arandoned.  —  Isle 
St.  Joseph.  —  Removal  ok  the  Mission.  —  The  New  Fort. — 
Misery  of  the  Hiirons.  —  Famine.  —  Epidemic.  —  Employ- 
ments OF  TUB  Jesuits. 

All  was  over  with  the  Hurons.  The  death-knell 
of  their  nation  had  struck.  Without  a  leader,  with- 
out organization,  witliout  union,  crazed  with  fright 
and  paralyzed  with  misery,  they  yielded  to  their 
doom  without  a  blow.  Their  only  thought  was  flight. 
Within  two  weeks  after  the  disasters  of  St.  Ignace 
and  St.  Louis,  fifteen  Huron  towns  were  abandoned, 
and  the  greater  number  burned,  lest  they  should  give 
shelter  to  the  Iroquois.  The  last  year's  harvest  had 
been  scanty ;  the  fugitives  had  no  food,  and  they  left 
l)ehind  them  the  fields  in  which  was  their  only  hope 
of  obtiiining  it.  In  bands,  large  or  small,  some 
roamed  northward  and  eastward,  through  the  half- 
thawed  wilderness ;  some  hid  themselves  on  the  rocks 
or  islands  of  Lake  Huron;  some  sought  an  asylum 
among  the  Tobacco  Nation ;  a  few  joined  the  Neutrals 
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on  the  nortli  oi  Lake  Erie.     The  Hurons,  as  a  nation, 
ceased  to  exist.* 

Hitherto  Sainte  Marie  had  been  covered  by  hirge 
fortified  towns  which  Liy  between  it  and  tlie  Iroquois ; 
but  these  were  all  destroyed,  —  some  by  the  enemy 
and  some  by  their  own  people,  —  and  the  Jesuits  were 
left  alone  to  l)ear  the  brunt  of  the  next  attack.  There 
was,  moreover,  no  reason  for  tlieir  remaining.  Sainte 
Marie  had  l)een  built  as  a  basis  for  the  missions;  but 
its  occupation  was  gone:  the  flock  had  fled  from  the 
shepherds,  and  its  existence  had  no  longer  an  object. 
If  the  priests  stayed  to  be  butchered,  they  would 
perish,  not  as  martyrs,  but  as  fools.  The  necessity 
was  }is  clear  as  it  was  bitter.  All  their  toil  nuist 
come  to  nought.  Saint<^  Abirie  must  be  abandoned. 
Tliey  confess  the  pang  which  the  resolution  cost 
them;  but,  pursues  the  Father  Superior,  "since  the 
birth  of  Christianity,  the  ^''aith  has  nowhere  l)een 
planted  except  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  and  crosses. 
Thus  this  desolation  consoles  us;  and  in  the  midst 
of  persecution,  in  the  extremity  of  the  evils  which 
assail  us  and  the  greater  evils  which  threaten  us,  we 
are  all  filled  with  joy:  for  our  h.earts  tell  us  that 
(lod  has  never  had  a  more  tender  love  for  us  than 
now.    •* 


1  Chaunionot,  who  was  at  O88088an6  at  the  time  of  the  Iroquois 
invasion,  jjivt's  a  vivid  picture  of  tiie  panic  and  lamentation  which 
followed  the  new8  of  the  destruction  of  the  Huron  warriors  at  St. 
Louis,  and  of  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  country  of  tho 
Tobacco  Nation.     Vie,  02. 

*  Ragucneau,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1G41»,  26. 
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Several  of  tho  priests  sot  out  to  follow  and  oonsolf 
the  scattered  hands  of  fugitive  Iluroiis.  One  em- 
barked in  a  canoe,  and  coasted  the  dreary  shores  of 
Lake  Huron  northwai'd,  among  the  wild  labyrinth  of 
rocks  and  islets,  whither  his  seared  flock  had  fled 
for  refuge;  another  betook  himself  to  the  forest  with 
a  band  of  half-famished  proselytes,  and  shared  their 
misertible  rovings  through  the  thickets  and  among 
the  monntiiins.  Those  who  remained  took  counsel 
together  at  Sainte  Marie.  Whither  should  they  go, 
and  where  should  be  the  new  seat  of  the  missioji? 
They  made  choice  of  the  Grand  Manitoulin  Island. 
—  called  by  them  Isle  Sainte  Marie,  and,  by  the 
Hurons,  Ekacntoton.  It  lay  near  the  northern  shores 
of  Lake  Huron,  and  by  its  position  would  give  a  ready 
access  to  numberless  Algonquin  tribes  along  the 
borders  of  all  these  inland  seas.  Moreover,  it  would 
bring  the  priests  and  their  flock  nearer  to  the  French 
settlements,  by  the  route  of  the  Ottawa,  whenever 
the  Iroquois  should  cease  to  infest  that  river.  The 
fishing,  too,  was  good ;  and  some  of  the  priests,  who 
knew  the  island  well,  made  a  favorable  report  of  the 
soil.  Thither,  therefore,  they  had  resolved  to  trans- 
plant the  mission,  when  twelve  Huron  chiefs  arrived, 
and  asked  for  an  interview  with  the  Father  Superior 
and  his  fellow- Jesuits.  The  conference  lasted  three 
hours.  The  deputies  declared  that  many  of  the 
scattered  Hurons  had  determined  to  reunite,  and 
form  a  settlement  on  a  neighboring  island  of  the 
lake,  called  by  the  Jesuits  Isle  St.  Joseph ;  that  they 
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needed  tlie  aid  of  the  Fathers;  that  without  them 
they  were  helpless,  but  with  tlieni  tliey  could  hold 
their  ground  and  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Iroquois. 
They  urged  tlieir  plea  in  language  whicli  Kagueneau 
(lescriljes  as  pathetic  and  eloquent:  and,  to  contirin 
their  words,  they  gave  him  ten  large  collars  of  wam- 
[)uni,  saying  that  these  were  tlie  voices  of  their  wives 
and  children.  They  gained  their  point.  The  Jesuits 
abandoned  their  former  plan,  and  promised  to  join 
the  Hurons  on  Isle  St.  Joseph. 

They  had  built  a  boat,  or  small  vessel,  and  in  this 
they  embarked  such  of  their  stores  as  it  would  hold. 
The  greater  [)art  were  placed  on  a  large  raft  made  for 
the  purpose,  like  one  of  the  rafts  of  timber  which 
every  summer  float  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Ottawa.  Here  was  their  stock  of  corn,  —  in  part 
the  produce  of  their  own  fields,  and  in  part  bought 
from  the  Hurons  in  former  years  of  plenty,  — pic- 
tures, vestments,  sacred  vessels  and  images,  weapons, 
ammunition,  tools,  goods  for  barter  with  the  Indians, 
cattle,  swine,  and  poultry.^  Sainte  jNIarie  was 
stripped  of  everything  that  could  be  moved.  Then, 
lest  it  should  harbor  the  Iroquois,  they  set  it  on  fire, 
and  saw  consumed  in  an  hour  the  results  of  nine  or 
ten  years  of  toil.  It  was  near  sunset,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  June.'^     The  houseless  band  descended  to 

1  Some  of  these  were  killed  for  food  after  reachinj^  the  island. 
In  March  following,  they  had  ten  fowls,  a  pair  of  swine,  two  ])iills 
and  two  cows,  kept  for  breedin^j. —  Lrttre  de  RcKjuoieau  au  (General 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  St.  Joscp/i,  V.i  ^fln•s,  1660. 

'^  Ragueneau,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1050,  .3.    In  the  Relation  of 
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ilie  inoiitli  of  the  Wye,  went  on  board  their  raft, 
puslied  it  from  tlu*  shore,  and,  with  sweeps  and  oai-s, 
urj,'e(l  it  on  its  way  all  niglit.  Thc^  lak(5  was  cahii 
and  the  weather  fair;  hut  it  erept  so  sh)wly  over  the 
water  tliat  several  <]ays  elai)sed  In-fore  they  reached 
thcii-  destination,   ahout  twenty  miles  distant. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Matchedash  Bay  lie  the  three 
islamls  now  known  as  Taith,  Hope,  amd  (-harity. 
Of  these,  ("iharity  oi-  Christian  Fslaiid,  called  Ahofndof 
by  the  llnrons  and  St.  Joseph  by  the  J<'suits,  is  by 
far  the  hirgest.  It  is  six  or  eight  miles  wide;  and 
when  the  llnrons  songht  refuge  here,  it  was  densely 
covered  with  the  primeval  forest.  The  priests  landed 
with   their  men,  —  some  forty  soldiers,  laborers,  and 
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tln'  prt'oi'diiiK  year  ho  jfivi'S  tlu*  tifti'onth  of  May  as  the  »late,  —  evi- 
dently an  error. 

"  No»is  sortisineH  de  ees  terres  de  I'roniissiou  (lui  estoieiit  iiostre 
I'aradiH,  et  oil  hi  niort  nous  enst  este  niille  fois  plus  douci-  (|ue  Me 
serii  la  vie  en  ((Uelque  lieu  que  nous  puissions  estre.  Mais  il  faut 
suiure  Dieu,  et  il  faut  aimer  8e8  eonduites,quel(iue  ojiposees  qn'elles 
paroissent  ii  nos  desirs,  il  nos  plus  saintes  esperances  et  aux  plus 
tentlres  amours  de  nostre  ('«eur." —  l.ittic  ilc  /iai)ueueuu  an  J'.  Prurin- 
cidl  a  Paris,  in  Jitlation  (lis  JiitruiiK,  l()50,  1. 

"  Mais  il  fallut,  h  tons  tant  que  nous  estions,  quitter  cette  ancienue 
deineure  de  saincte  Marie  ;  ces  edifices,  qui  quoy  que  pauures,  parois- 
soient  des  ehefs-d'oeuure  de  I'art  aux  yeux  de  nos  pauures  Sauuages  ; 
ees  terres  cultiuees,  ([ui  nous  proniettoient  vne  rielie  nioisson.  11 
nous  fallut  abandonner  ee  lieu,  que  ie  puis  appeller  nostre  seconde 
Patrie  et  nos  deliees  innoeentes,  puis  qu'il  auoit  este  le  berceau  de 
ee  (^hristianisme,  qu'il  estoit  le  temple  de  Dieu  et  la  maison  des 
seruiteurs  de  Iesus-('hrist ;  et  erainte  que  nos  ennemis  trop  inipies, 
ne  profanassent  ce  lieu  de  sainctete  et  n'en  prissent  leur  auantajfe, 
nous  y  mismes  le  feu  nous  niesmes,  et  nous  visnies  l)rusler  b,  nos 
yeux,  en  moins  d'vne  lieure,  nos  trauaux  de  neuf  et  de  dix  ans."  — 
Ragueneau,  Relation  dts  Ihtrons,  1050,  2,  o. 
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others, — and  found  about  tlnco  hundred  Huron 
fumiliea  bivouacked  in  the  woods.  Ilcn^  were  wig- 
wams and  HhedH  of  bark,  and  smoky  ktittU's  shnig 
«)ver  fires,  eaeli  on  its  tripod  of  poh's;  while  around 
lay  groups  of  famished  wretches,  witii  dark,  iiaggard 
visages  and  uncond)ed  liair,  in  every  posture  of 
tIi'S})ondeney  and  woo.  They  had  not  Ikx'U  wholly 
idle;  for  they  had  made  some  rough  clearings,  and 
planted  a  little  corn.  Th(^  arrival  of  tin;  Jesuits  gave 
them  new  hope ;  and,  weakened  as  they  wen;  with 
famine,  they  set  theniselves  to  the  task  of  hewing 
and  burning  down  the  forest,  making  bark  houses, 
and  planting  palisades.  The  priests,  on  their  part, 
chose  a  favorable  spot,  and  began  to  clear  the  ground 
and  mark  out  the  lines  of  a  fort.  Their  men  —  the 
greater  part  serving  without  pay  —  labored  with 
admirable  spirit,  and  Ixd'ore  winter  had  built  as(|uare, 
bastioned  fort  of  solid  masonry,  with  a  deep  ditch, 
and  walls  about  twelve  feet  high.  Within  were  a 
small  chapel,  houses  for  lodging,  and  a  well,  which, 
with  the  ruins  of  the  walls,  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
southeastern  shore  of  the  island,  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  water.*  Detached  redoubts  were  also  built  near 
at  hand,    where    Frencli   musketeei-s  could    aid    in 

^  The  nieaaurt'inent  iK-twoen  tlu'  luif^lcs  of  the  two  southern  bas- 
tions is  123  fuut,  and  tluit  of  tlie  curtuin  wall  connectinf^  those 
bastions  is  78  feet.  Some  curious  relies  have  been  found  in  tlu; 
fort,  —  among  others,  a  steel  mill  for  making  wafers  for  the  Ilost. 
It  was  found  in  1848,  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  and  is 
now  in  an  English  museum,  having  been  bought  on  the  spot  by  an 
amateur.  As  at  Sainte  Marie  on  the  Wye,  the  remains  are  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  the  narratives  and  letters  of  the  priests. 
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defending  tlie  adjiicent  Huron  villiige.-  Though  the 
wland  was  called  St.  .Io.se[)h,  the  fort,  like  that  on  the 
Wye,  received  the  name  of  Sainte  Ahirie.  Jesuit 
devotion  scattered  these  names  broadcast  over  all  the 
Held  of  their  laboi-s. 

'I'he  island,  tiianks  to  the  vigilance  of  the  French, 
escaped  attack  throughout  the  summer;  but  Iroquois 
scal|)ing-i)arties  rungcd  the  neighboring  shores,  kill- 
ing stragglers  and  keeping  the  llurons  in  perpetual 
alarm.  As  winter  drew  near,  great  numbers,  who, 
trembling  and  by  stealth,  had  gathered  a  niiserablc 
subsistence  among  the  northern  forests  and  islands 
rejoined  their  countrymen  at  St.  Joseph,  until  six 
or  eight  thousand  expatriated  wretches  were  gathered 
here  under  the  protection  of  the  Ficnch  fort.  They 
were  housed  in  a  hundred  or  more  bark  dwellings, 
each  containing  eight  or  ten  families. ^  Here  were 
widows  without  children,  and  children  without 
parents;  for  famine  and  the  Iroquois  had  proved 
more  deadly  enemies  than  the  pestilence  which  a  few 
years  before  had  wasted  their  towns. ^     Of  this  multi- 

1  Compare  Martin,  Introduction  to  Bri'ssani,  Rvlniiim  .Wiw/cc,  .'58. 

2  HagiU'ni'au, /iV/d^W  f/r.s  Ilunnis,  Ki.jO,  .'J,  4.  He  reckons  eiglit 
persons  to  a  family. 

3  "  le  voudrois  pouuoir  representer  a  toutes  les  personnes  nlTec- 
tionnees  ii  nos  llurons,  I'etat  pitoyahle  nuquel  ils  sont  reduits;  .  .  . 
comment  seroit-il  possilde  (jue  ces  imitati'urs  de  lesus  Christ  no 
fussent  emeus  a  pitife  \\,  la  vt-uii  des  centaines  et  ceiitaines  de  veuues 
(lont  non  seulement  les  enfans,  muis  quasi  les  parens  ont  estfe  outra- 
(U'usement  o\i  ttuz,  ou  emnienez  captifs,  et  puis  inliumainement 
bruslez,  euits,  decliirez  et  deuorez  des  ennemis."  —  Lett  re  de  Chan- 
iiiuuot  ii  Lahmiuit,  Siiji^n'i  iir  a  Qiiebtr,  Js/i'  (/<  St.  ,/os(/)/i,  1  Juin,  l(!4!t. 

"  Vne  mire  s'est  veue,  n'ayant  que  ses  deux  niamelles,  mais  sans 
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tilde  but  few  hud  strength  ejiough  to  hilM)r,  scarnely 
any  had  made  provision  for  the  winter,  and  nunibei-H 
were  ahoady  perishing  fntin  want,  dragging  Lliem- 
selves  from  house  to  house,  like!  living  skeU^tona. 
The  priests  had  spared  no  effort  to  meet  the  (kiuiands 
upon  their  eharity.  They  sent  uien  during  (heautunni 
to  buy  smoked  lisli  from  the  Nortiiern  AlgoiKpiins, 
and  em[)h>yed  Indians  to  gather  acorns  in  the  woods. 
Of  tliis  miserabh'  f(io«l  they  succeeded  in  colh'cting 
five  or  six  hun(h'ed  busliel;'.  To  diminish  its  ])itter- 
ness,  tlie  Indians  boih'd  it  with  ashes,  or  the  priests 
served  it  out  to  them  pounded,  and  mixed  with 
corn.' 

As  winter  advanced,  tlie  Huron  houses  became  a 
frigiitful  speetach'.  Their  inmates  were  dying  by 
scores  daily.  The  })riests  and  tlicir  men  buried  the 
ho(hes,  and  tlie  Indians  dug  them  from  the  earth  or 
tlie  snow  and  fed  on  them,  sometimes  in  secret  and 
sometimes  openly;  although,  notwithstanding  their 
superstitious  feasts  on   the  bodies  of  their  enemies, 

sue  I't  Hiiiis  lairt,  qui  tontcfois  cstoit  rvniciuc  vhnao  qu'ollo  oust  pcu 
pri'si-ntiT  a  trois  ou  ([uatri'  iiifaus  (|ui  jiliMiroit'iit  y  cstans  attaclu-z. 
Kile  los  voyoit  niourir  iiitn-  si's  bras,  Ics  vns  ajircs  Ics  autrcs,  ct 
ii'auoit  i)as  im'snu>  U's  forces  de  les  |)()usser  dans  le  toinlteau.  Kilo 
inuuroit  sous  eette  (diar^^i",  et  en  niourant  ellc  disoit :  Ouy,  Moii 
Dieu,  vM/us  estes  le  inaistre  de  iios  vies  ;  nous  niourrons  i)uis(|Ue  vous 
le  voulez  ;  voila  (jui  est  Men  (pie  nous  inourrions  (Miresf  iens.  I'estois 
iJuninee,  et  nies  enfans  auec  nioy,  si  nons  ne  fussions  niorts  inisera- 
bles;  ils  ont  rofeu  le  sainet  Haptesine,  et  ie  eroy  fermenient  que 
niourans  tons  de  eoniijafjnie,  nous  ressuseiterons  tous  eiisentble."  — 
Kafjueneau,  licldlinn  i/i  s  //iimns,  ](!')(),  5. 

'  Kijflit  hundretl  sacks  of  this  mixture  were  <,Mven  to  the  Hurona 
durinji  the  winter.  —  Hressani,  liflation  Abret/ee,  283. 
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their  repugnance  and  horror  were  extreme  at  tlie 
thought  of  devouring  those  of  relatives  and  friends.' 
An  epidemic  presently  appeared,  to  aid  tlie  work  of 
famine.  Before  spring,  ahout  half  of  their  nnmlx  r 
were  dead. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  cold  was  intense  and  the 
Bnow  several  feet  deep,  not  an  hour  was  free  fronj 
the  danger  of  the  Iroquois;  and,  from  sunset  to  day- 
break, under  the  cold  moon  or  in  the  diiving  snow- 
storm, the  French  sentries  walked  their  rounds  ah)ng 
tlie  iiunpartH. 

The  priests  rose  before  dawn,  and  sjjent  the  lime 
till  sunrise  in  their  private  devotions.  Then  the  bell 
of  their  chapel  rang,  and  the  Indians  came  in  crowds 
at  the  call;  foi'  misery  had  softened  their  hearts,  and 
neJirly  all  on  the  island  were  now  CMiristian.  Tliere 
was  a  mass,  followed  by  a  prayer  and  a  few  words  of 

*  "  Co  fut  alors  que  nous  f uaiucB  coiitruiiits  di'  voir  ik's  sqiii'lcti's 
niounmtc's,  qui  sousti'Uoii'Ut  vnc  vie  inisiTaMi',  inaii!a>ant  iusqu'aux 
onluri'S  ft  li'H  ri'l)uts  do  la  naturo.  Lo  gland  ostoit  ii  la  pluspart,  ce 
quo  soroiont  on  Franco  los  mots  los  ]»lus  t'X(juis.  Los  oliarognos 
inosino  dotorrt'os,  los  rostos  ili'S  Konards  ot  di-s  Cliions  no  faisoiont 
point  horrour,  ot  so  niaiifiooiont,  quoy  qu'on  oMolioto:  oar  (juoy  (jiio 
los  Ilurons,  anant  (|Uo  la  fov  lour  oust  donni-  jdus  do  luniioro  qu'ils 
n'on  auoiont  dans  rinfidolito,  no  oroussoiit  i)as  ooninu'ttro  aucuii 
pooiio  do  niangi-r  lours  oniuinis,  aussi  pou  (ju'il  y  on  a  do  los  iuor, 
toutofois  io  ]nih  diro  auoc  viTito,  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  nioins  d'liorrriu- 
do  niangt'r  do  lours  coinpatrioti's,  (ju'on  jtoiit  auoir  on  Franco  do 
niaugcr  do  la  chair  luiinaino.  Mais  la  nocossito  n'a  jtlus  do  loy,  »t 
dcs  donts  l'ainoli(iuos  no  discornont  jtlus  cc  (lu'olUs  niangont.  I-is 
meres  so  sont  ropoutis  do  lours  onl'ans,  dos  freros  do  lours  frbros,  it 
do8  onl'ans  no  roconnoissoiont  i)lus  on  vn  cadauro  iTi»trt,  oiduy  loqud 
lors  qii'il  viuoit,  ils  ai)polloiont  lour  IVro."  —  Kagm-noau,  RiUitiun 
des  Hurom,  11)50,  4.     Compare  liressuni,  lithitiun  Abre(jcv,  283. 
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exhortation ;  then  the  hearers  dispereed  to  make  room 
for  others.  Tims  the  little  chapel  was  filled  ten  or 
twelve  times,  until  all  had  had  tiieir  turn.  Mean- 
while, other  priests  were  hearing  confessions  and  giv- 
ing advice  and  encouragement  in  private,  according 
to  the  needs  of  each  applicant.  This  lasted  till  nine 
o'clock,  when  all  the  Indians  returned  to  their  vil- 
lage, and  the  ))riests  presently  followed,  to  give  what 
assistance  they  could.  Their  cassocks  were  worn 
(Hit,  and  tliey  were  dressed  chiefly  in  skins.'  Tliey 
visited  the  Iri.lian  houses,  ;ind  gave  to  those  whose 
necessities  were  most  urgent  small  scraps  of  hide, 
severally  stamped  with  a  [)articular  mark,  and  enti- 
tling the  recipients,  on  presenting  them  at  the  fort,  to 
a  few  acorns,  a  small  (piantity  of  hoilcd  maize,  or  a 
fragment  of  smoked  tish,  according  to  the  stamp  on 
the  leather  ticket  of  each.  Two  hours  hefore  suukc 
the  bell  of  the  chapel  again  rang,  and  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  morning  were  rejieated.'^ 

Thus  this  misera])le  winter  wore  away,  till  the  oih'U- 
ing  spring  brought  new  tears  and  new  necessities.-' 

'  J.rttri'  lie  Jidfjuciuau  dit  Giiteinl  </r  In  L'i)iiiji(tiiiut  </t  ,/esns,  I.sli: 
SI.  ,/os('/)/i,  i;3  Mars,  1050. 

-  I{a^MU'iiL'iUi,  /iiliiliint  <lis  /fiinnis,  KmO,  (!,  7. 

'  (-onccriiiiij;-  the  rt'tri'ut  of  the  lluroiis  t(»  Isk-  St.  .luscpli,  the 
lirineipal  uutliorities  are  the  /ii/iilii»is  of  1(11!)  aiid  Ki^d,  which  are 
uiiiple  ill  detail,  and  written  with  an  excellent  simplicity  and  mod- 
esty;  the  Hildtiim  Ahri'i/ei  oi  liressiiii;  the  reports  of  the  Fatlicr 
Superior  to  the  (ieiieral  of  the  .lesuits  at  Rome;  the  ma  .nscript  of 
h'i.')2,  entitli'd  Memiiircs  timchtint  hi  Mart  it  Its  I'liiusdis  /'c/vs,  » /c.  ; 
the  unpuhlished  letters  of  (Jarnier;  and  a  letter  of  Chaumonot, 
written  on  the  spot,  and  preserved  in  the  Rtlatiuns. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

1049. 

GARNIEK.  —  CHABANEL. 

The  Tobacco  Missions.  —  St.  Jkan  attacked.  —  Dkath  ok  Gak- 
NiEK.  —  The  Journey  of  Chabanel:    his  Death.  —  Garkeau 

and   GhELON, 

Late  in  the  preceding  autumn  the  Iroquois  had 
taken  the  war-path  in  force.  At  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, two  escaped  prisoners  came  to  Isle  JSt.  Joseph 
with  the  news  that  a  band  of  tliree  liundred  warriors 
was  hovering  in  the  Huron  forests,  doubtful  whether 
to  invade  the  island  oi-  to  attack  the  towns  of  tlif 
Tobacco  Nation  in  tin;  valleys  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
The  Father  Superior,  Ragueneau,  sent  a  runner 
thither  in  all  haste,  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  their 
danger. 

There  were  at  this  time  two  missions  in  tlie 
To])acco  Nation,  St.  Joan  and  St.  Matthias,^  —  tin* 
latttir  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits  (birreau  and 
Greh)n,  and  the  former  und«r  that  of  (Jarnier  and 
Chabanel.     St.  Jedn^  the  jjiincipal  seat  of  the  mis- 

1  The  Indian  name  of  St.  Jean  was  Etarita ;  aud  that  of  St. 
Matthias,  Kkurvnniimdi. 
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sioii  of  the  same  name,  was  a  town  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred families.     Ite  population  was,  moreover,  j:jroatly 
augmented  by  the  bands  of  fugitive   Hurons  who  had 
taken  refuge  there.     When  Ihc  warriors  were  warned 
by  Ragueneau's  messenger  of  a  probable  atUick  from 
the  Iroquois,  they  were  far  from  being  daunted,  but, 
confiding  in  their  nund)ers,  awaited  tlu;  enemy  in  one 
of  those  fits  of  valor  which  characterize  the  unstable 
courage  of  the  savage.     At  St.  Jean  all  was   [)aint, 
feathers,   and   uproar,  — singing,    dancing,    howling, 
and  stamping.     Quivers  wen;  filled,  knives  whetted, 
and  tomahawks  sharpened;  but  when,  after  two  days 
of  eager  expectjincy,  the  enemy  did  not  apj)eai',  the 
warriors  lost  patience.     Thinking,  and  probably  with 
reason,  that  the  Iroquois  were  afraid  of  them,  they 
resolved  to  sally  forth,  and  take  the  offensive.      With 
yelps  and  whoops  they  defiled  into  the  forest,  where 
the   branches   were   gray  and   bare,  and   the  groinid 
thickly  covered  with  snow.      Tliey  i)ushed  on  rapidly 
till  the  following  day,  but  could   not  discover  their 
wary  enemy,  who  had  made  a  wide  circuit,  and  was 
approaching  the  town  from  another  quarter.     Ry  ill 
luck,  the  Iro(juois  captured  a  Tobacco  Indian  and  his 
squaw,  straggling  in  the  forest  not  far  frotn  St.  Jean; 
and  the  two  prisoners,  to  propitiate  them,  told  them 
the  defenceless   condition   of  the   place,  where  none 
remained  but  women,  children,  and  old  men.     The 
delighted  Iroquois  no  longer  hesitated,  Init  silently 
aiul  swiftly  pushed  on  towards  the  town. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh 
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of  DecomlKM-.'  Cliabanol  liad  left  the  place  a  day  or 
t\vol)etor(',  ill  ohodienre  to  a  messiiu^o  from  Rac^iieiieiiu, 
and  (liiniier  was  Iicrc  aloiio.  IFc  was  iiiakinfr  his 
rounds  aiiioiijif  the  houses,  visitiuL;'  the  sick  and 
instructing  liis  converts,  wh(Mi  the  liorril)h'  din  (if 
tlie  war-whooj)  rose  from  tlic  Itordci's  of  the  cU'arinir, 
and,  on  tlic  instant,  the  town  was  mad  witli  terroi-. 
Cliihlrcn  and  i^ii-ls  rushed  to  and  fro,  l)lind  witli 
fri<T^lit;  women  snatched  their  infants,  and  fled  they 
knew  not  whither,  (iarnier  ran  lo  his  chapel,  where 
a  few  of  his  converts  liad  souj^dit  asylum.  He  gave 
them  his  henediction,  exhorted  tliem  to  hold  fast  to 
the  Faith,  and  bade  them  fly  while  there  was  yet 
time.  For  himself,  he  hastened  hack  to  the  houses, 
running  from  one  to  another,  and  giving  absolution 
or  ba[)tism  to  all  Avhom  he  found.  An  Iroquois  met 
him,  shot  him  with  three  balls  through  the  body  and 
thigh,  tore  off  his  cassock,  and  rushed  on  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives.  CJarnier  lay  for  a  moment  on  the 
ground,  as  if  stunned;  then,  recovei'ing  his  seus(\s, 
he  was  seen  to  ris<'  into  a  kneeling  ])osture.  At  a 
little  distance  f'om  him  lay  a  Huror,,  mortally 
wounded,  but  still  showing  signs  of  life.  With  the 
heaven  that  awaited  him  glowing  beforfi  his  fading 
vision,  the  priest  dragged  himself  towards  the  dying 
Indian,  to  give  him  absolution;  but  his  strengili 
failed,  and  he  fell  again  to  the  earth.  lie  rose  once 
more,  and  Jigain  crept  forward,  when  a  party  of 
Iroquois   rushed  upon  him,  split  his  head  with  two 

1  Brcssani.  Relation  Ahreijec,  204. 
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I)!o\vs  of  a  hatchet,  strip])p(l  liini,  iuid  left  liis  Ixidy 
on  the  ground.*  At  this  time  the  \vhoU>  town  was 
on  fire.  The  invaders,  fearini^  tliat  the  ahsent  war- 
riors niiglit  retnrn  and  take  their  revenge,  hastened 
to  finish  their  work,  scattered  firel)rands  everywhere, 
and  threw  chihh'tn  alive  into  tlie  bnrning  lionses. 
T'hey  killed  many  of  the  fngitives,  eai)tured  many 
more,  and  then  made  a  hasty  retreat  throngh  the 
forest  witli  theii-  jn-isoners,  Initchering  such  <if  them 
as  lagged  on  th<  way.  St.  Jean  lay  a  waste  <if  smok- 
ing ruins  thickly  strewn  with  blackened  corpses  of 
the  slain. 

Towards  evening,  parties  of  fugitives  reached  St. 
Matthias,  with  tidings  of  the  catastro])he.  The  town 
was  wild  with  alarm,  and  all  stood  on  the  watch,  in 
expectation  of  an  attack;  hut  when,  in  the  morning, 
scouts  came  in  and  reported  the  retreat  of  the  Iroquois, 
Garreau  and  Grelon  set  out  with  a  party  of  cf)nverts 
to  visit  the  scene  of  havoc.  For  a  long  time  they 
looked  in  vain  for  the  body  of  Garnier;  but  at  length 

^  Thp  above  particulars  of  Clarnicr's  (Icatli  rest  on  tlu'  evidciK'c 
of  a  Cliristiaii  Huron  woman,  nanu'd  Martlu-,  who  saw  liini  sliot 
down,  and  also  saw  his  attt'Uipt  to  reach  the  dyiny  Indian.  Siie  was 
herself  struck  down  immediately  after  with  a  war-elub,  hut  remained 
alive,  and  escapeil  in  the  confusion.  She  died  thn'c  months  \:>Avr, 
at  Isle  St.  .Josepli,  from  tlie  idTects  of  the  injuries  she  had  received, 
after  reaflirininn  the  truth  of  her  story  to  Hajjueneau,  who  was  with 
her,  and  who  questioned  her  on  the  subject.  {Meiuiilrva  hnic/Kiiit  In 
Mint  ft  Ics  I'crtus  (A.s  Pi'ics  (,'iiniirf,  etc.,  MS.)  HajriK'neau  also 
speaks  of  her  in  Rvlatlon  di s  Ifnroiis,  1(550,  0.  The  i)riests  fJrelon 
and  Oarreau  found  the  body  stripi)ed  naked,  with  tlirei'  jrunsliot 
wounds  in  the  abdomen  and  thitfli,  and  two  deep  hatchet  wounds  in 
the  head. 
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they  found  liiin  \\\\\'^  ulicre  lio  liad  lallon, — so 
sc'oroluMl  and  disfit^nicd  tliat  lie  was  recognized  with 
dinicnlty.  "^Flie  two  priests  wrapix'd  liis  Ixxly  in  a 
part  of  their  own  elotliin<j^;  the  Indian  converts  dui,' 
a  pfrave  on  the  spot  wlien^  his  ehnreh  had  stood;  and 
liere  tliey  buried  him.  'I'lius,  at  tlie  a  ;e  of  forty- 
four,  died  ('harh's  (iarnier,  tiie  favorite  ehil<l  of 
wealthy  and  noble  parents,  nursed  in  Parisian  Inxuiv 
and  ease,  then  living'  and  dyini^.  a  more  than  willinij^ 
exile,  amid  the  hardships  and  horrors  of  tiie  Huron 
wilderness.  Ilis  lil'e  and  his  death  are  his  best 
eulogy.  Hrdbeuf  was  the  lion  of  the  Huron  mis- 
sion, and  (iarnier  was  the  lamb;  but  the  lamb  was  lus 
fearless  as  the  lion.' 

1  rjaniicr's  di'votidii  In  the  inishioii  was  ii1)Polut('  He  tdnk  littlt 
or  no  iiitiTost  in  tho  nt'ws  Irom  Kraiici',  wliicli,  at  inti-rvals  ot  troiii 
one  to  tltrpf  yt'arH,  t'onnd  its  way  to  tiir  Huron  tctwns.  Ilis  com- 
piuiion,  Bri'ssani,  says  tliat  lie  would  walk  thirty  or  forty  niili-s  in 
the  hottest  sninincr  ihiy,  to  liapti^^c  sonu'  dyin<r  Indian,  wlicn  the 
I'onntry  was  infi'stt'<l  Ity  th*-  t-ni-niy.  On  siinihir  I'rrantls  lu' would 
8onu'ti:nt's  pass  tlii'  nijjht  ahme  in  the  fon-st  in  lh»'  di'ptli  of  winter. 
lie  wii8  anxions  to  fall  into  tin-  iiands  of  tiic  Iro(|nois,  tlial  lie  niii:lii 
prontdj  tile  Faith  to  tiieni  even  out  of  thi-  midst  of  tlie  fire.  In  mie 
of  hi-  nnitiihlished  letters  he  writes,"  Traised  ln'  our  liord,  wlio  pun- 
islii's  ine  lor  my  sins  1»y  deprivin^j  me  of  this  crown  "  (tlii'  crown  ol' 
nnirtyrdoni).  After  tlu'  di'ath  of  liro'heuf  and  l.aleinant,  he  writes 
to  his  brother  :  — 

"  Ilc'las  !  Mon  cher  fri-re,  si  ma  conscienct' ne  nie  <'onvain(|nait 
et  IK*  me  confondait  tie  nnni  intide'litc  an  servii-e  de  notre  Iton  muitre, 
jo  pourrais  esj)erer  (|iu'lqiu'  tavi'U-  approchanli'  de  <  i  lies  qu'il  a 
faiti's  aux  hieiduuiHii.x  martyrs  avec  tjui  j'uvais  K  hien  decon%trser 
Bonvent,  c'tant  dans  lis  n>emes  occasions  et  <lanj,^ers  qii'ils  etaient, 
inais  sa  justice  mi'  fait  craindri' (jiu-  je  ne  denieiOH'  touj;".  .s  indi;,'iu' 
d'uiie  telle  eouronne." 

lie  contented  himself  witii  the  most  wreteiied  fare  during  tlic 
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When,  on  tho  followini^  m(»rnin_i,%  the  warntus  of 
St.  Jean  retunicd  from  tlicir  liisli  iuid  Ixiotlcss  sally, 
and  saw  tlui  ashes  of  their  desolated  homes  and  tlio< 
ufhastly  relies  of  tlu'ir  miirdeicd  families,  they  seattul 
themselves  amid  tlu^  ruin,  silent  and  motionless  as 
statues  of  ])ronze,  with  iieads  howcfl  down  and  eyes 
fixed  on  tho  ground.  'I'hus  they  remained  throuj^h 
half  the  day.     Tears  and  wailiiin-  wen!    foi-  women; 


th 


tl 


MS  was  tne  niournuiy  oi  warnois. 
(iarnier's  colleaLjue,  Chahanel,  had  lieen  I'eealled 
from  St.  .lean  1)V  an  order  from  the  Father  Superior, 
who  thought  it  nee<lless  to  expose  thc!  life  of  more 
than  one  priest  in  a  position  of  so  nuuh  daniifer.  lie 
stopped  on  his  way  at  St.  Matthias,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventh  of  Dccemhei-,  tin-  day  of  the  attaek, 
left  that  town  with  seven  or  eit^ht  Christian  iluions. 
i'he  journey  was  rough  and  dillieult.  They  pi'oeeeded 
through  the  forest  ahout  eighteen  miles,  and  then 
encamped  in  the  snow.  Tlu!  Indians  fell  asleej);  hut 
(liabanel,  from  an  api)rehension  of  danger,  or  some 
other  eanse,    remained   awake.      Ahout    midnight    he 


heard  a  stranu'e  sound  in   the  <listanee 
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last  yi'ars  of  famine,  living  in  nnml  iiu-aBiiiv  (in  roots  and  ai'orti» ; 
"  althoujjh,"  Kays  lianuiMu-au,  "  In.-  Iia«l  iu'cn  tlu' clicrislu'il  hou  of  a 
rich  and  nohli'  liousi',  on  whom  all  the  alTcction  of  his  i'atluT  had 
rentred,  and  who  had  hcc  n   ii.cirislnd  on  food  v»Ty   dinrn-ul  from 


that  of  swim 


iulolinll   </    X    //llinns,   KliV).   12. 


For  his  chararti-r,  soi-  lia^'ui-iiran,  Uri'ssani,  TanniT,  lunl  A|«*- 
gaml)i',  who  di'voti's  many  jia^'cs  to  tin-  discription  of  hin  ndi^ious 
traits;  hut  tin-  (.-omplcxion  of  his  mind  is  ht-st  rt'tU'ctcd  in  his 
privnti'  U'ttiTS. 
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was  tho  Iroquois  on  their  retreat  with  tlieii*  piisoners, 
s(tiue  of  whom  were  (leliaiitly  siiiiiiiif]^  tlieir  war-soiij^s, 
alter  tlie  Indiiin  custom,  ('hiiliiinel  waked  his  eoin- 
panious,  who  instantly  took  lli<,dit.  lie  tried  to  I'ol- 
h)w,  ])Ut  could  not  Iceep  pace  witii  the  liirlit-footed 
savages,  who  returned  to  St.  Matthias,  and  tohl  wliiit 
had  occurre(].  'riiey  said,  however,  that  Clial>anel 
had  h'ft  tliem  and  taken  an  opposite  direction,  in 
order  to  reach  Islt^  St.  Josej)li.  I  lis  brother  priests 
were  for  some  time  ignorant  of  wliat  had  befallen 
liim.  At  length  a  Huron  Indian,  who  had  been  con- 
verted, but  afterward  apostatized,  gave  out  that  he 
had  met  him  in  the  forest,  and  aided  him  with  his 
canoe  to  cnws  a  river  which  lay  in  his  path.  Some 
supposed  that  he  had  lost  his  way,  and  died  of  cold 
and  hunger;  but  others  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
Their  susj)icion  was  confirmed  some  time  afterwards 
])V  tlif^  renegade  Huron,  who  confessed  that  he  had 
killed  Chabanel  and  thrown  his  body  into  the  river, 
after  robbing  him  of  his  clothes,  his  hat,  the  blanket 
or  mantle  which  was  strap])ed  to  his  shoulders,  and 
the  bag  in  which  he  carried  his  books  and  papei's. 
He  declared  that  his  motive  was  hatred  of  the  Faith, 
which  hiul  caused  the  ruin  of  the  Hurons.i  The 
[)iiest  had  prepared  himself  for  a  worse  fate.  Before 
leaving  Sainte  Marie  on  the  Wye,  to  go  to  his  post 
in  the  Tobacco  Nation,  he  had  written  to  his  brother 
to  regard  him  as  a  victim  destined  to  the  fires  of  the 

1  Meinoires  touchant  la  Mort  el  Ics  Vcrtus  dcs  Peres,  etc.     MS. 
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Troqnois.^  He  added,  tliat,  thoiififli  lie  was  naturally 
timid,  ho  was  now  wholly  inditt'enMit  to  dani^'cr;  ami 
he  exj)ressed  the  iM'licf  that  only  a  supcihiiiiiaii  jxtwcr 
rould  have  wroiijrht  sueh  a  ('haii<^e  in  him.'-* 

CJarreau  and  (iiehm,  in  their  mission  of  St.  Mat- 
thias, were  exjujsi'd  to  other  dant^ers  than  those  of 
the  Iroquois.  A  report  was  spread,  not  only  that, 
they  wei'e  marjieians,  hut  that  they  had  a  seeret 
understandinix  with  the  enemy.  A  nocturnal  eoun- 
cil  was  ealled,  and  their  (h-ath  was  decreed.  In  tlu^ 
iiioi'ninfT,  a  furious  crowd  jjathered  hefore  a  lod^e 
whieli  they  were  ahout  to  enter,  screechin<;  and 
yellinfif  after  the  manner  of  Indians  when  they  com- 
|)('l  a  prisoner  to  run  the  gantlet.     The  two  |)riest,s, 

'  Ahreije  de  la   I'/V  iln  P.  Xoe'l  C/ialKnif/.     MS. 

'^  "  Ic  8uis  fort  appri'licnsif  do  iiion  iial urcl ;  toiitofoiK,  nixintcMHtit 
(|iu'  ii'  viiy  an  plus  jinind  ilanger  et  qiril  uw  scniliK'  que  la  inort  nVst 
pas  csloifrucV,  ic  lu'  sens  plus  do  orainti-.  f'otto  disitositiim  lu'  viont 
)iMS  di'  luov." — liil(ttin)i  ilis  Jfiirnn<,  Ki'jO,  IS. 

Tlio  tollouiiip;  is  the  vow  mado  l»y  ('lial)anol,  at  a  time  wlu-u  liin 
ilis|Tust  at  tiio  Indian  niodo  of  lifo  Ix-sot  liini  with  t(  in|itatii)ns  to 
ask  to  bo  ro('allo<i  from  tho  niission.  It  is  translated  from  tlio  Latin 
orifjinal :  — 

"  My  Lord  iresus  Christ,  who,  in  tlic  adnurahlo  disposition  of  thy 
patornal  providonoe,  hast  willod  that  I,  although  most  unworthy, 
should  ho  ji  oo-lalioror  with  tlio  holy  Ajxistli's  in  this  vinoyard  of 
tlio  Huron.s, —  I,  Noel  Chahanol,  inipoilotl  hy  tho  ilosiro  of  fuitillinj^ 
tliy  lioly  will  in  advanciiij;  tlio  oonvorsion  of  tho  savaj^os  of  this 
land  to  thy  faith,  do  vow,  in  tho  prosonco  of  tho  most  holy  saora- 
iiicnt  (>f  thy  pro('i(»us  body  and  hlood,  which  is  (Jod's  tahcrnacio 
aniouff  men,  to  ron:ain  perpetually  attachi'd  to  this  mission  of  tho 
llurons,  undorstandiufr  all  things  according  to  tlio  interpretation 
and  disposal  of  tho  Superiors  of  the  Society  of  .Jesus.  Thorofore  I 
entreat  thee  to  receive  mo  as  the  perpetual  servant  of  this  mission, 
and  to  render  me  worthy  of  so  subUme  a  ministry.  Amen.  This 
twentieth  day  of  June,  KMT." 
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giving  no  sign  of  fuur,  passt'd  tlirougli  tlic  crowd  and 
cnttut  (I  tlie  lodge  unharnuid.  IlaUthcts  wore  bran- 
dished over  them,  but  no  one  would  be  the  fii-st  to 
strike.  Their  converts  were  amazed  at  their  escape, 
and  they  themselves  ascribed  it  to  tlic  interposition  of 
a  protecting  Providence.  The  Huron  missionaries 
were  doul)ly  in  danger,  — not  more  from  the  Iroquois 
than  from  the  blind  rage  of  those  who  should  have 
Ixjcn  their  friends.* 

*  Kaguencau,  Rclatitm  dis  //urons,  1(550,  20. 

Onu  of  tlu'wu  two  iniHsioimrii's,  Gnrri'iiu,  was  afterwards  killoil 
by  the  Iroquois,  who  shot  him  through  tho  spine,  in  1050,  near 
Montreal.    Do  Quen,  Relutiun,  1050,  41. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

1650-1652. 
THE  HURON   MISSION  ABANDONED. 

Famine  and  the  Tomahawk.  —  A  New  A.svi.ijm.  —  Votage  of 
THE  Hefu<jee9  TO  QcEBEC.  —  Meetini;  WITH  Brehsani.  —  Des- 
perate CoiJKAOE  OF  THE  IrOQUOIH.  —  InKOAUS   AND   BaTTLES. — 

Death  of  Buteux. 

As  spring  approached,  the  stiirviiig  multitude  on 
Isle  St.  Joseph  grew  reckless  with  hunger.  Along 
the  main  shore,  in  spots  where  the  sun  lay  warm,  the 
spring  fisheries  had  already  hegun,  and  the  melting 
snow  was  uncovering  the  acorns  in  the  woods.  There 
was  danger  everywhere,  for  l)ands  of  Iroquois  were 
again  on  the  track  of  their  prey.^  The  miserable 
liurons,  gnawed  with  inexorable  famine,  stood  in 
the  dilemma  of  a  deadly  peril  and  an  assured  death. 
They  chose  the  former;  and,  early  in  March,  began 

^  "  Mais  Ic  Printenips  ostant  venu,  lea  Iroquois  nous  fureut  encore 
jilus  cruels ;  et  ce  sont  eux  qui  vrayenient  out  niiuu  toutes  noa 
•'sperances,  et  qui  ont  fait  vn  lieu  d'horreur,  vne  terre  de  sang  et  de 
carnage,  vn  theatre  de  cruaute  et  vn  sepulchre  tii'  carcasses  dechar- 
nees  par  Ls  langueurs  d'vi.e  longue  famine,  d'va  pais  de  benedic- 
tion, d'vne  terre  de  Saintete  et  d'vn  lieu  qui  n'auoit  plus  rien  de 
barbare,  depuis  que  1\'  sang  respandu  pour  son  amour  auoit  rendu 
tout  son  peuple  Chrestieu."  —  Ragueneau,  Relation  des  Hurons, 
1650,  23. 
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to  leave  their  island  and  cross  to  the  main-land,  to 
gather  what  sustenance  they  could.  The  ice  was 
still  thick,  but  the  advancing  season  had  softened  it; 
and  as  a  body  of  them  were  crossing,  it  broke  under 
their  feet.  Some  were  drowned ;  while  others  dragged 
themselves  out,  drenched  and  pierced  with  cold,  to 
die  miserably  on  the  frozen  lake,  before  they  could 
reach  a  shelter.  Other  parties,  more  fortunate?, 
gained  the  shore  safely,  and  began  their  fishing, 
divided  into  companies  of  from  eight  or  ten  to  a 
hundred  persons.  But  the  Iroquois  were  in  wait  for 
them.  A  large  band  of  warriors  had  already  made 
their  way,  through  ice  and  snow,  from  their  towns 
in  central  New  York.  They  surprised  the  Huron 
fishermen,  surrounded  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces 
without  resistance,  —  tracking  out  the  various  parties 
of  their  victims,  and  hunting  down  fugitives  witli 
such  persistency  and  skill,  that,  of  all  who  had  gone 
over  to  the  main,  the  Jesuits  knew  of  but  one  who 
escaped.  1 

1  "Le  iour  de  rAnnonciation,  vingt-cinquiesme  de  Mars,  vne 
arinee  d'Iroquois  ayans  inarche  prez  de  deux  cents  lieues  de  pais,  a 
trauers  les  glaces  et  les  neges,  trauersans  les  niontagnos  et  les  for- 
ests pleines  d'liorreur,  surprirent  au  commencement  de  la  nuit  le 
camp  de  nos  Clirestiens,  et  en  firent  vne  cruelle  boucherie.  11  seiii- 
bloit  que  le  Ciel  conduisit  toutes  leurs  demarches  etqu'ils  eurent  vn 
Ange  pour  guide:  car  ils  diuiserent  leurs  troupes  auec  tant  de  bon- 
heur,  qu'ils  trouuerent  en  moins  de  deux  iours,  toutes  les  banues  de 
nos  Clirestiens  qui  estoient  dispersees  (,'a  et  la,  esloignees  les  viios 
des  autres  de  six,  sept  et  liuit  lieuiis,  cent  personnes  en  vn  lieu,  en 
vn  autre  cinquante ;  et  mesme  il  y  auoit  quelques  families  solitaires, 
qui  s'estoient  escartees  en  des  lieux  moins  connus  et  hors  de  tout 
chemin.    Chose  estrange  !  de  tout  ce  raonde  dissipe,  vn  seul  homrae 
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My  pen,"  writes  Ragueneaii,  "has  no  ink  black 
enough  to  describe  the  fury  of  the  Iroquois."  Still 
the  goadings  of  famine  were  relentless  and  irresistible. 
"It  is  said,"  adds  the  Father  Superior,  "that  hunger 
will  drive  wolves  from  the  foi-est.  So,  too,  our 
starving  Hurons  were  driven  out  of  a  town  which 
had  become  an  abode  of  liorroi-.  It  was  the  end  of 
Lent.  Alas,  if  these  poor  Christians  could  have  had 
but  acorns  and  water  to  keep  their  fast  upon!  On 
Easter  Day  we  caused  them  to  make  a  general  con- 
fession. On  the  following  morning  they  went  away, 
leaving  us  all  their  little  possessions;  and  most  of 
them  declared  publicly  that  they  made  us  their  heirs, 
knowing  well  that  they  were  near  their  end.  And, 
in  fact,  only  a  few  days  passed  before  we  heard  of 
the  disaster  which  we  had  foreseen.  These  poor 
people  fell  into  ambuscades  of  oiu-  Iroquois  enemies. 
Some  were  killed  on  the  spot;  some  were  dragged 
into  captivity;  women  and  children  were  burned.  A 
few  made  their  escape,  and  spread  dismay  and  panic 
eveiywhere.  A  week  after,  another  band  was  over- 
taken by  the  same  fate.  Go  where  they  would,  they 
met  with  slaughter  on  all  sides.  Famine  pursued 
them,  or  they  encountered  an  enemy  more  cruel  than 
cruelty  itself;  and,  to  crown  their  misery,  they  heard 
that  two  great  armies  of  Iroquois  were  on  the  way  to 
exterminate  them.  .  .  .  Despair  was  universal."  ^ 
The  Jesuits  at  St.  Joseph  knew  not  what  course 

s'eschappa,  qui  vint  nous  en  apjjorter  les  nouuclles."  —  Kagueneau, 
Relation  des  Hurons,  1(J50,  23,  24. 

1  KagueDeau,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1G50,  24. 
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to  take.  The  doom  of  their  flock  seemed  inevitable. 
When  dismay  and  despondency  were  at  their  height, 
two  of  the  principal  Huron  chiefs  came  to  the  fort, 
and  asked  an  interview  v/itli  Kagueneau  and  his  com- 
panions. They  told  them  that  the  Indians  had  held 
a  council  the  niglit  before,  and  resolved  *to  abandon 
the  island.  Some  would  disperse  in  the  most  remote 
and  inaccessible  forests ;  others  would  take  refuge  in 
a  distant  spot,  apparently  the  Grand  Manitouliii 
Island;  others  would  try  to  reach  the  Andastes;  and 
others  would  seek  safety  in  adoption  and  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Iroquois  themselves. 

"Take  courage,  brother,"  continued  one  of  the 
chiefs,  addressing  Ragueneau.  "You  can  save  us, 
if  you  will  but  resolve  on  a  bold  step.  Choose  a 
place  where  you  can  gather  us  together,  and  prevent 
this  dispersion  of  our  people.  Turn  jonr  eyes  towards 
Quebec,  and  transport  thither  what  is  left  of  this 
ruined  country.  Do  not  wait  till  war  and  famine 
have  destroyed  us  to  the  last  man.  We  are  in  your 
hands.  Death  has  taken  from  you  more  than  ten 
thousand  of  us.  If  you  wait  longer,  not  one  will 
remain  alive ;  and  then  you  will  be  sorry  that  you  did 
not  save  those  whom  you  might  have  snatched  from 
danger,  and  who  showed  you  the  means  of  doing  so. 
If  you  do  as  we  wish,  we  will  form  a  church  under 
the  protection  of  the  fort  at  Quebec.  Our  faith  Mill 
not  be  extinguished.  The  examples  of  the  French 
and  the  Algonquins  will  encourage  us  in  our  duty, 
and   their  charity  will  relieve  some  of  our  misery. 
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At  least,  we  shall  sometimes  find  a  moi-sel  of  bread 
for  our  cliildren,  who  so  long  have  had  nothing  but 
bitter  roots  and  acorns  to  keep  them  alive." ^ 

The  Jesuits  were  deeply  moved.  They  consulted 
together  again  and  again,  and  prayed  in  turn  during 
forty  hours  without  ceasing,  that  their  minds  might 
be  enlightened.  At  length  they  resolved  to  grant  the 
petition  of  the  two  chiefs,  and  save  the  poor  remnant 
of  the  Hurons  by  leading  them  to  an  asylum  where 
there  was  at  least  a  hope  of  safety.  Their  resolution 
once  taken,  they  pushed  their  preparations  with  all 
speed,  lest  the  Iroquois  might  learn  their  purpose,  and 
lie  in  wait  to  cut  them  off.  Canoes  were  made  ready, 
and  on  the  tenth  of  June  they  began  the  voyage,  with 
all  their  French  followers  and  about  three  hundred 
Hurons.     The  Huron  mission  was  abandoned. 

"It  was  not  without  tears,"  writes  the  Father 
Superior,  "  that  we  left  the  country  of  our  hopes  and 
our  hearts,  where  our  brethren  had  gloriously  shed 
their  blood."  ^  The  fleet  of  canoes  held  its  melan- 
choly way  along  the  shores  where  two  yeai-s  before 
had  been  the  seat  of  one  of  the  chief  savage  com- 
munities of  the  continent,  and  where  now  all  was  a 
waste  of  death  and  desolation.  Then  they  steered 
northward,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Georgian 

^  Ilagueneau,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1G50,  25.  It  appears  from  tlie 
MS.  Journal  des  Sitperiettrs  des  Jesuites,  that  a  plan  of  brinjifinf^  tlie 
remnant  of  the  Hurons  to  Quebec  was  discussed  and  approved  by 
Lalemant  and  his  associates,  in  a  council  held  by  them  at  that  place 
in  April. 

'•*  Compare  Bressani,  Relation  Abregee,  288. 
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Bay,  with  its  countless  rocky  islets ;  and  everywhere 
they  saw  the  traces  of  the  Iroquois.  When  they 
reached  Lake  Nipissing,  they  found  it  deserted,  — 
nothing  remaining  of  the  Algonquins  who  dwelt  on 
its  shore,  except  the  ashes  of  their  bnrnt  wigwams. 
A  little  farther  on,  thei'e  was  a  fort  built  of  trees, 
where  the  Iroquois  who  made  this  desolation  had 
spent  tlie  winter;  and  a  league  or  two  helow,  there 
was  another  similar  fort.  The  river  Ottawa  was  a 
solitude.  The  Algonquins  of  Allnmette  Island  and 
the  shores  adjacent  had  all  been  killed  or  driven 
away,  never  again  to  return.  "When  I  came  uj) 
this  great  river,  only  thirteen  yeai-s  ago,"  writes 
Ragueneau,  "I  found  it  bordered  with  Algonquin 
tribes,  who  knew  no  God,  and  in  their  infidelity 
thought  themselves  gods  on  earth;  for  they  had  all 
that  they  desired,  —  abundance  of  fish  and  game,  and 
a  prosperous  trade  with  allied  nations:  besides,  they 
were  the  terror  of  their  enemies.  But  since  they 
have  embraced  the  Faith  and  adored  the  cross  of 
Christ,  He  has  given  them  a  heavy  share  in  this 
cross,  and  made  them  a  prey  to  misery,  torture,  and 
a  cruel  death.  In  a  word,  they  are  a  people  swei)t 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  only  consolation  is, 
that,  as  they  died  Christians,  they  have  a  part  in  the 
inheritance  of  the  true  children  of  God,  who  scourgeth 
every  one  whom  He  receiveth."^ 

1  Kagueneau,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1650,  27.  These  Algonquins 
of  the  Ottawa,  though  broken  and  dispersed,  were  not  destroyed,  as 
Ragueneau  supposes. 
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As  the  voyagers  descended  the  river,  they  had  a 
serious  alarm.  Their  scouts  came  in,  and  reported 
tliat  they  had  found  fresh  footprints  of  men  in  tlie 
forest.  These  proved,  however,  to  be  the  tracks,  not 
of  enemies,  but  of  friends.  In  the  preceding  autumn 
iJressa.ii  had  gone  down  to  the  French  settlements 
with  about  twenty  Ilurons,  and  was  now  returning 
with  them,  and  twice  their  number  of  armed  French- 
men, for  the  defence  of  the  mission.  His  scouts  had 
also  been  alarmed  by  discovering  the  footj)rints  of 
liagueneau's  rndiuns;  and  for  some  time  the  two 
parties  stood  on  their  guard,  each  taking  the  other 
for  an  enemy.  When  at  length  they  discovered  their 
mistake,  they  met  with  embraces  and  rejoicing. 
Bressani  and  his  Frenchmen  had  come  too  late.  All 
was  over  with  the  Hurons  and  the  Huron  mission; 
and,  as  it  was  useless  to  go  farther,  they  joined 
Ragueneau's  party,  and  retraced  their  course  for  the 
settlements. 

A  day  or  two  before,  they  had  had  a  sharp  taste  of 
the  mettle  of  the  enemy.  Ten  Iroquois  warriors  had 
spent  the  winter  in  a  little  fort  of  felled  trees  on  the 
borders  of  the  Ottawa,  hunting  for  subsistence,  and 
waiting  to  waylay  some  passing  canoe  of  Hurons, 
Algonquins,  or  Frenchmen.  Bressani 's  party  out- 
numbered them  six  to  one ;  but  they  resolved  that  it 
should  not  pass  without  a  token  of  their  presence. 
Late  on  a  dark  night,  the  French  and  Hurons  lay 
encamped  in  the  forest,  sleeping  about  their  fires. 
They  had  set   guards;    but  these,    it  seems,    were 
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drowsy  or  negligent,  —  for  the  ton  Iroquois,  watching 
their  time,  approached  with  tlui  stealth  of  lynxes, 
and  glided  like  shadows  into  the  midst  of  the  camj), 
where,  hy  the  dnll  glow  of  the  smouldering  fires, 
they  could  distinguish  the  recumhent  figures  of  their 
victims.  Suddenly  they  screeched  the  war-whoop, 
and  struck  like  lightning  with  their  hatchets  among 
the  sleepers.  Seven  were  killed  before  the  rest  coidd 
spring  to  their  weapons.  Hressani  leaped  up,  and 
received  on  the  instant  three  arrow- wounds  in  tlie 
head.  The  Irocpiois  were  surrounded,  and  a  des- 
perate fight  ensued  in  the  dark.  Six  of  them  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  two  nuide  prisoners;  while 
the  remaining  two,  breaking  through  the  crowd, 
bounded  out  of  the  camp  and  es(;aped  in  tlie  forest. 

The  united  parties  soon  after  reached  Montreal ;  but 
the  Hurons  refused  to  remain  in  a  spot  so  exposed  to 
the  Iroquois.  Accordingly,  they  all  descended  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  at  length,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  July,  reached  Quebec.  Here  the  Ursulines,  the 
hospital  nuns,  and  the  inhabitants  taxed  their  re- 
sources to  the  utmost  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for 
the  exiled  Hurons.  Their  good-will  exceeded  their 
power;  for  food  was  scarce  at  Quebec,  and  the  Jesuits 
themselves  had  to  bear  the  chief  burden  of  keeping 
the  sufferers  alive.  ^ 

But  if  famine  was  an  evil,  the  Iroquois  were  a  far 
greater  one;  for,  while  the  western  nations  of  their 
confederacy  were  engrossed  with  the  destruction  of 

^  Compare  Juchereau,  Ilistoire  de  I'Hdtel-Dieu,  79,  80. 
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the  Hurons,  the  Mohawks  kept  up  incessant  attacks 
on   the   Algon(|uins   and   the    French.     A   party  of 
Christian   Indians,   chiefly   from   Sillery,    phmned   a 
stroke   of   retaliation,  and  set  out   for  the  Mohawk 
country,  marching  cautiously  and   sending   forward 
scouts  to  scour  the  forest.     One  of  these,  a  Huron, 
suddenly  fell  in  with  a  large  lro(]uois  war-paity,  and, 
seeing  that  he  could  not  escape,  formed  on  the  instant 
a  villanous  plan  to  save  himself.     Tie  ran  towards  tlie 
enemy,  crying  out  that  he  had  long  been  looking  for 
them  and  was  delighted  to  see  them ;  that  his  nation, 
the  Hurons,  had  come  to  an  end;  and  that  henceforth 
his  country  was  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  where  so 
many  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends  had  been  adoi)ted. 
He  had  come,  he  declared,   with  no   other  thouglit 
than  that  of  joining  them,  and  turning  Iroquois,  as 
they  had  done.     The  Iroquois  demanded  if  he  had 
come  alone.     He  answered,  "No,"  and  said  that  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  pui'posc  he  had  joined  an 
Algonquin  war-party,  who  were  in  the  woods  not  far 
off.     The  Iroquois,  in  great  delight,  demanded  to  be 
shown  where  they  were.     This  Judas,  as  the  Jesuits 
call  him,  at  once  complied ;  and  the  Algonquins  were 
surprised  by  a  sudden  onset,  and  ro  icd  with  severe 
loss.     The  treacherous  Huron  was  wcil  treated  by 
the   Iroquois,   who   adopted  him   into  their  nation. 
Not  long  after,  he  came  to  Canada,  and  with  a  view, 
as  it  was  thought,  to  some  further  treachery,  rejoined 
the  French.     A  sharp  cross-questioning  put  him  to 
confusion,  and  he  presently  confessed  his  guilt.     He 
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was  Rontonood  to  doatli;  nnd  tli<^  sentonco  was  exo- 
cntod  by  oiio  of  Tiis  own  couiitrymon,  wlio  split  his 
head  with  a  hatrln't.* 

Ill  Iho  coui'se  ol'  tli(;  suiiiiuor,  tlic.  Frciicli  at  Threo 
Rivers  bocraino  aware;  tliat  a  band  of  Iroquois  was 
|)ro\vliii<]f  in  tho  luMolihorliood,  and  sixty  mon  went 
out  to  meet  tliem.  Far  from  rotreatin^,  the  Inxjuois, 
who  were  about  twenty-five  in  number,  got  out  of 
their  eanoes,  and  took  post,  waist-deep  in  mud  and 
water,  among  tlie  tall  rushes  at  the  margin  of  the 
river.  Here  they  fought  stubbornly,  and  kept  all  the 
Frenchmen  at  bay.  At  length,  finding  themselves 
hard  pressed,  they  entered  their  canoes  again,  and 
paddled  off.  The  French  rowed  after  them,  and 
soon  became  separated  in  the  chase ;  whereupon  the 
Iroquois  turned,  and  made  desperate  fight  with  the 
foremost,  retreating  again  as  soon  as  tlie  others  came 
up.  This  they  repeated  several  times,  and  then 
made  their  escape,  after  killing  a  number  of  the  best 
French  soldiers.  Their  leader  in  this  affair  was  a 
famous  half-breed,  known  as  the  Flemish  Bastard, 
who  is  styled  by  Ragueneau  "  an  abomination  of  sin, 
and  a  monster  produced  between  a  heretic  Dutch 
father  and  a  pagan  mother." 

In  the  forests  far  north  of  Three  Rivers  dwelt 
the  tribe  called  the  A  tticamcgucs^  or  "  Nation  of  the 
White  Fish."  From  their  remote  position,  and  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  intervening  country,  they 
thought  themselves   safe;  but  a  band  of  Iroquois, 

1  Ragueneau,  Relation,  1650,  30. 
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marching  on  s-  jw-shocs  a  distance  of  twenty  <hiys' 
journey  northward  from  tiie  St.  Lawrence,  fell  upon 
one  of  their  camps  in  tiie  winter,  and  made  a  geniual 
initchery  of  the  inmates.  The  tribe,  however,  still 
held  its  ground  for  a  time,  and,  l)eing  all  good  Cath- 
olics, gave  their  missionar}',  Father  liuteux,  an 
uigent  invitation  to  visit  tiu-m  in  their  own  country. 
Uuteux,  who  had  h>ng  been  utationed  at  Tliree 
itivers,  was  in  ill  health,  and  for  years  had  rarely 
been  free  from  some  form  of  bodily  sufTtn'ing.  Never 
tiieless,  he  acceded  to  their  re([uest,  and,  before  the 
opening  of  spring,  made  a  nnnarkable  journey  on 
snow-shoes  into  the  depths  of  this  frozen  wildernciss.* 
In  the  year  following,  he  i-epeated  the  undertaking. 
With  him  were  a  huge  party  of  Atticamegues  and 
several  Frenchmen.  Game  was  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  they  were  forced  by  lumger  to  separate,  —  a 
Huron  convert  and  a  F'renchman  named  Fontarabie 
remaining  with  the  missionary.  The  snows  had 
melted,  and  all  the  streams  were  swollen.  The  three 
travellers,  in  a  small  birch  canoe,  pushed  their  way 
up  a  turbulent  river,  where  falls  and  rapids  were  so 
numerous  that  niiiny  times  daily  they  were  forced  to 
carry  their  bark  vessel  and  their  baggage  through 
forests  and  thickets  and  over  rocks  and  precipices. 
On  the  tenth  of  May  they  made  two  such  portages, 
and  soon  after,  reaching  a  third  fall,  again  lifted  their 
canoe  from  the  water.     They  toiled  through  the  naked 

1  lournal  du  Pere  lacques  Buteux  du   Voyage  qu'il  a  fait  pour  la 
Mission  des  Attikamegues.     See  Relation,  1661,  15. 
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forest,  umoiijij  the  wet,  black  trees,  over  tangled 
roots,  green,  spongy  mosses,  mouklering  leaves,  and 
rotten,  prostrate  trunks,  while  the  cataract  foamed 
amidst  the  rocks  hard  by.  The  Indian  led  the  way 
with  tlio  canoe  on  his  head,  wliile  Buteivx  and  the 
other  Frenelunan  followed  with  the  baggage.  Sud- 
denly the}  wei-e  set  upon  by  a  troop  of  Iroquois,  who 
had  crouched  behind  thickets,  rocks,  and  fallen  trees, 
to  wayhiy  them.  The  Huron  was  captured  before  he 
had  time  to  fly.  Butenix  and  the  Frenchman  tried 
to  escape,  but  were  instantly  shot  down,  the  Jesuit 
receiving  twt)  balls  in  the  breast.  The  Iroquois 
rushed  upon  them,  mangled  their  bodies  with  toma- 
hawks and  swords,  stripped  them,  and  then  flung 
them  into  the  torrent.^ 

^  Ragueneau,  Relation,  1062,  2,  3. 
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THE   LAST  OF  THE   IIUUONS. 

Fate  of  the  Vanquisiikd,  —  Thk  Rekuoeks  ok  St.  Jean  Baptistb 
AND  St.  Michel.  —  The  Tohacco  Nation  and  its  Wandeu- 
ING8.  —  The  Modeun  Wyandots.  —  The  Biteu  Bit.  —  The 
HuRON.s  at  Quebec.  —  Notue-Dame  de  Lokette. 

Iroquois  bullets  and  tomaliavvks  liad  killed  the 
Hurons  by  hundreds,  but  famine  and  disease  had 
killed  incomparably  more.  The  miseries  of  the 
starving  crowd  on  Isle  St.  Joseph  had  been  shared 
in  an  equal  degree  by  smaller  bands,  who  had  win- 
tered in  remote  and  secret  retreats  of  the  wilderness. 
Of  those  who  survived  that  season  of  death,  many 
were  so  weakened  that  they  could  not  endure  the 
hardships  of  a  wandering  life,  which  was  new  to 
them.  The  Hurons  lived  by  agriculture :  their  fields 
and  crops  were  destroyed,  and  they  were  so  hunted 
from  place  to  place  that  they  could  rarely  till  the  soil. 
Game  was  very  scarce;  and,  without  agriculture, 
the  country  could  support  only  a  scanty  and  scattered 
population  like  that  which  maintained  a  struggling 
existence  in  the  wilderness  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 
The  mortality  among  the  exiles  was  prodigious. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  trace  the  fortunes 
of  the  siiattered  fragments  of  a  nation  once  rrosper- 
ous,  and,  in  its  own  eyes  and  those  of  its  neighbors, 
powerful  and  great.  None  were  left  alive  within 
their  ancient  domain.  Some  had  sought  refuge 
among  the  Neutrals  and  the  Eries,  and  shared  the 
disasters  which  soon  overwhelmed  those  tribes ;  others 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Andastes ;  while  the  inhab- 
itants of  two  towns,  St.  Michel  and  St.  Jean  Baptiste, 
had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  seems  equally 
strange  and  desperate,  but  which  was  in  accordance 
with  Indian  practices.  They  contrived  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  Seneca  Nation  of  the  Iro- 
quois, and  promised  to  change  their  nationality  and 
turn  Senecas  as  the  price  of  their  lives.  The  victors 
accepted  the  proposal;  and  the  inhabitants  of  these 
two  towns,  joined  by  a  few  other  Hurons,  migrated 
in  a  body  to  the  Seneca  country.  They  were  not  dis- 
tributed among  different  villages,  but  were  allowed 
to  form  a  town  by  themselves,  where  they  were  after- 
wards joined  by  some  prisoners  of  the  Neutral  Nation. 
They  identified  themselves  with  the  Iroquois  in  all 
but  religion,  —  holding  so  fast  to  their  faith,  that, 
eighteen  years  after,  a  Jesuit  missionary  found  that 
many  of  them  were  still  good  Catholics.* 

The  division  of  the  Hurons  called  the  "Tobacco 


1  Compare  Relation,  1651,  4;  1660,  14,  28;  and  1670,  69.  The 
Huron  town  among  the  Senecas  was  called  Gandongarae.  Father 
Fremin  was  here  in  1668,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  in  the 
Relation  of  1670. 
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Nation,"  favored  by  their  isolated  position  among 
mountains,  had  held  their  ground  longer  than  the 
rest;  but  at  length  they,  too,  were  compelled  to  fly, 
together  with  such  other  llurons  as  had  taken  refuge 
with  them.  They  made  their  way  northward,  and 
settled  on  the  Island  of  Michilimackinac,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  Ottawas,  who,  with  other  Algon- 
(juins,  had  been  driven  by  fear  of  the  Iroquois  from 
the  western  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  banks  of 
the  river  Ottawa.  At  Michilimackinac  the  Hurons 
and  their  allies  were  again  attacked  by  the  Iroquois, 
and,  after  remaining  several  years,  they  made  another 
remove,  and  took  possession  of  the  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Green  Bay  of  Lake  Michigan.  Even 
here  their  old  enemy  did  not  leave  them  in  peace ; 
whereupon  they  fortified  themselves  on  the  main- 
land, and  afterwards  migrated  southward  and  west- 
ward. This  brought  them  in  contact  with  the 
Illinois,  —  an  Algonquin  people,  at  that  time  very 
numerous,  but  who,  like  many  other  tribes  at  this 
epoch,  were  doomed  to  a  ra[)id  diminution  from  wars 
with  other  savage  nations.  Continuing  their  migra- 
tion westward,  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas  reached  the 
Mississippi,  where  they  fell  in  with  the  Sioux.  They 
soon  quarrelled  with  those  fierce  children  of  the 
prairie,  who  drove  them  from  their  country.  They 
retreated  to  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  settled  on  Point  Saint  Esprit,  or  Shag- 
wamigon  Point,  near  the  Islands  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.     As  the  Sioux  continued  to  harass  them, 
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they  left  this  place  about  the  year  1671,  and  returned 
to  Michilimackinac,  where  they  settled,  not  on  the 
island,  but  on  the  neighboring  Point  St.  Ignace,  now 
Graham's  Point,  on  the  north  side  of  the  strait.  The 
greater  part  of  them  afterwards  removed  thence  to 
Detroit  and  Sandusky,  where  they  lived  under  the 
name  of  Wyandots  until  within  the  present  century, 
maintaining  a  marked  influence  over  the  surrounding 
Algonquins.  They  bore  an  active  part,  on  the  side 
of  the  French,  in  the  war  which  ended  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Canada;  and  they  were  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  the  English  in  the  Indian  war  under 
Pontiac.^  The  government  of  the  United  States  at 
length  removed  them  to  reserves  on  the  western  fron- 
tier, where  a  remnant  of  them  may  still  be  found. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  Wyandots,  whose  name  is 
so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  our  border  wars,  are 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Hurons,  and  chiefly  of 
that  portion  of  them  called  the  "Tobacco  Nation." 2 

When  Ragueneau  and  his  party  left  Isle  St.  Joseph 
for  Quebec,  the  greater  number  of  the  Hurons  chose 
to  remain.     They  took  possession  of  the  stone  fort 


hi 


1  See  "  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac." 

^  The  migrations  of  this  band  of  the  Hurons  may  be  traced  by 
detached  passages  and  incidental  remarks  in  the  Relations  of  1654, 
1660,  1667,  1670,  1671,  and  1672.  Nicolas  Perrot,  in  his  chapter, 
Deffaitte  et  Fiiitte  des  Hurons  chasses  de  leur  Pays,  and  in  the  chap- 
ter following,  gives  a  long  and  rather  confused  account  of  their 
movements  and  adventures.  See  also  La  Poterie,  Histoire  de  I'Ame- 
rique  Septentrionale,  ii.  61-56.  According  to  the  Relation  of  1670,  the 
Hurons,  when  living  at  Shagwamigon  Point,  numbered  about  fifteen 
hundred  souls. 
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which  the  French  had  abandoned,  and  where,  with 
reasonable  vigilance,  they  could  maintain  themselves 
against  attack.  In  the  succeeding  autumn  a  small 
Iroquois  war-party  had  the  audacity  to  cross  over  to 
the  island,  and  Imild  a  fort  of  felled  trees  in  the 
woods.  The  Hurons  attacked  them ;  but  the  invaders 
made  so  fierce  a  defence  that  they  kept  their  assail- 
ants at  bay,  and  at  length  retreated  wdth  little  or  no 
loss.  Soon  after,  a  much  larger  band  of  Onondaga 
Iroquois,  approaching  undiscovered,  built  a  fort  on 
the  main-land,  opposite  the  island,  but  concealed 
from  sight  in  the  forest.  Here  they  waited  to  way- 
lay any  party  of  Hurons  who  might  venture  ashore. 
A  Huron  war-chief,  named  Iiltienne  Annaotaha, 
whose  life  is  described  as  a  succession  of  conflicts 
and  adventures,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  always 
in  luck,  landed  with  a  few  companions  and  fell  into 
an  ambuscade  of  the  Iroquois.  He  prepared  to  defend 
himself,  when  they  called  out  to  him  that  they  came 
not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends,  and  that  they  brought 
wampum-belts  and  presents  to  persuade  the  Hurons 
to  forget  the  past,  go  back  with  them  to  their  coun- 
try, become  their  adopted  countrymen,  and  live  with 
them  as  one  nation.  Etienne  suspected  treachery, 
but  concealed  his  distrust,  and  advanced  towards  the 
Iroquois  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  confidence.  They 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  pressed  him  to 
accept  their  invitation;  but  he  replied  that  there 
were  older  and  wiser  men  among  the  Hurons,  whose 
counsels  all  the  people  followed,  and  that  they  ought 
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to  lay  the  proposal  before  them.  He  proceeded  to 
advisp  them  to  keep  him  as  a  hostage,  and  send  over 
his  companions,  with  some  of  their  chiefs,  to  open 
the  negotiation.  His  apparent  frankness  completel}' 
dc^ceived  them ;  and  they  insisted  that  'he  himself 
slionld  go  to  the  Huron  village,  while  his  companions 
remained  as  liostages.  He  set  out  accordingly  with 
tliree  of  the  principal  Iroquois. 

When  he  reached  the  village,  he  gave  the  whoop 
of  one  who  brings  good  tidings,  and  proclaimed  with 
a  loud  voice  that  the  hearts  of  their  enemies  had 
changed ;  that  the  Iroquois  would  become  their  coun- 
trymen and  brothers ;  and  that  they  should  exchange 
their  miseries  for  a  life  of  peace  and  plenty  in  a  fer- 
tile and  prosperous  land.  The  whole  Huron  popu- 
lation, full  of  joyful  excitement,  crowded  about  him 
and  the  three  envoys,  who  were  conducted  to  the 
principal  lodge  and  feasted  on  the  best  that  the  vil- 
lage could  supply.  Etienne  seized  the  opportunity 
to  take  aside  four  or  five  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and 
secretly  tell  them  his  suspicions  that  the  Iroquois 
were  plotting  to  compass  their  destruction  under 
cover  of  overtures  of  peace;  and  he  proposed  that 
they  should  meet  treachery  with  treachery.  He  then 
explained  his  plan,  which  was  highly  approved  by  his 
auditors,  who  begged  him  to  charge  himself  with  the 
execution  of  it.  Etienne  now  caused  criers  to  pro- 
claim through  the  village  that  every  one  should  get 
ready  to  emigrate  in  a  few  days  to  the  country  of 
their  new  friends.     The  squaws  began  their  prepara- 
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tions  at  once,  and  all  was  bustle  and  alacrity ;  for  the 
Hurons  themselves  were  no  less  deceived  than  were 
the  Iroquois  envo3'S. 

During  one  or  two  succeediuL;"  days,  many  messjiges 
and  visits  passed  between  the  ilnrons  and  the 
Iroquois,  whose  confidence  was  such  that  tliii-ty- 
seven  of  their  best  warriors  at  length  came  over  in  a 
body  to  tlie  Huron  village.  Etienne's  time  had 
come.  He  and  the  cliiefs  who  were  in  the  secret 
gave  the  word  to  the  Huron  warriors,  who,  at  a 
signal,  raised  the  war-whoop,  rushed  upon  their  visi- 
tors and  cut  them  to  pieces.  One  of  them,  who 
lingered  for  a  time,  owned  before  he  died  that 
Etienne's  suspicions  were  just,  and  that  they  had 
designed  nothing  less  than  the  massacre  or  capture 
of  all  the  Hurons.  Three  of  the  Iroquois,  imme- 
diately before  tlie  slaughter  began,  had  received  from 
Etienne  a  warning  of  their  danger  in  time  to  make 
their  escape.  The  year  before,  he  had  been  captured, 
with  Brdbeuf  and  Lalemant,  at  the  town  of  St.  Louis, 
and  had  owed  his  life  to  these  three  warriors,  to 
whom  he  now  paid  back  the  debt  of  gratitude. 
They  carried  tidings  of  what  had  befallen  to  their 
countrymen  on  the  main-land,  who,  aghast  at  the 
catastrophe,  fled  homeward  in  a  panic* 

Here  was  a  sweet    moi'sel    of    vengeance.     The 

1  Ragueneau,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1651,  5,  6.  Le  Morcier,  in  the 
Relation  of  1054,  preserves  tlie  speecli  of  a  Huron  chief,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  this  affair,  and  adds  some  particulars  not  mentioned  by 
Kagueneau.    He  gives  thirty-four  as  the  number  killed. 
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miseries  of  the  Hurons  were  lighted  up  with  a  brief 
gleam  of  joy;  but  it  behooved  them  to  make  a 
timely  retreat  from  their  island  before  the  Iroquois 
came  to  exact  a  bloody  retribution.  Towards  spring, 
while  the  lake  was  still  frozen,  many  of  them  escaped 
on  the  ice,  while  another  party  afterwards  followed 
in  canoes.  A  few,  who  had  neither  strength  to  walk 
nor  canoes  to  transport  them,  perforce  remained 
behind,  and  were  soon  massacred  by  the  Iroquois. 
The  fugitives  directed  their  course  to  the  Grand 
Manitoulin  Island,  where  they  remained  for  a  short 
time,  and  then,  to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred, 
descended  the  Ottawa,  and  rejoined  their  country- 
men who  had  gone  to  Quebec  the  year  before. 

These  united  parties,  joined  from  time  to  time  by 
a  few  other  fugitives,  formed  a  settlement  on  land 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  near  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  immediately  below 
Quebec.  Here  the  Jesuits  built  a  fort,  like  that  on 
Isle  St.  Josepli,  with  a  chapel,  and  a  small  house  for 
the  missionaries,  while  the  bark  dwellings  of  the 
Hurons  were  clustered  around  the  protecting  ram- 
parts. ^  Tools  and  seeds  were  given  them,  and  they 
were  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Gradually 
they  rallied   from   their  dejection,  and  the   mission 

1  The  site  of  the  fort  was  the  estate  now  known  as  "  La  Terre  du 
Fort,"  near  the  landing  of  the  steam  ferry.  In  1850,  Mr.  N.  H. 
Bowen,  a  resident  near  tlie  spot,  in  making  some  excavations,  fomid 
a  solid  stone  wall  five  feet  tliick,  which,  tliere  can  be  little  doubt, 
was  that  of  the  work  in  question.  This  wall  was  originally  crowned 
with  palisades.     See  Bowen,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  25. 
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settlement  was  l)egiiining  to  wear  an  appearance  of 
thrift,  when,  in  1G56,  tlie  Iroquois  made  a  descent 
upon  them,  and  carried  off  a  hirge  number  of  captives 
under  the  very  cannon  of  Quebec,  —  the  French  not 
daring  to  fire  upon  the  invaders,  lest  they  should 
take  revenge  upon  the  Jesuits  who  were  at  that  time 
in  their  country.  This  calamity  was,  four  years 
after,  followed  by  another,  when  the  best  of  the 
Huron  warriors,  including  their  leader,  the  crafty 
and  valiant  fitienne  Annaotaha,  were  slain,  fighting 
side  by  side  with  the  French,  in  the  desperate  con- 
flict of  the  Long  Sault.^ 

The  attenuated  colony,  replenished  by  some  strag- 
gling bands  of  the  same  nation,  and  still  numbering 
several  hundred  persons,  was  removed  to  Quebec 
after  the  inroad  in  1056,  and  lodged  in  a  square 
enclosure  of  palisades  close  to  the  fort.^  Here  they 
remained  about  ten  years,  when,  the  danger  of  the 
times  having  diminished,  they  were  again  removed 
to  a  place  called  ''Notre-Dame  de  Foy,"  now  Ste. 
Foi,  three  or  four  miles  west  of  Quebec.  Six  years 
after,  when  the  soil  was  impoverished  and  the  wood 
in  the  neighborhood  exhausted,  they  again  changed 
their  abode,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  owned  the  land,  settled  at  Old  Lorette,  nine 
miles  from  Quebec. 
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^  Relation,  1660  (anonymous),  14. 

2  In  a  plan  of  Quebec  of  1660,  the  "  Fort  des  Hurons  "  is  laid 
down  on  a  spot  adjoining  the  north  side  of  the  present  Place 
d'Armes. 
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Chaumonot  was  at  this  time  tlieir  missionary.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  lie  had  professed  special 
devotion  to  Onr  Lady  of  Loretlo,  who  in  his  boy- 
hood had  cured  him,  as  he  believed,  of  a  distressiiii-- 
malady.^  lie  had  always  cherished  the  idea  of  build- 
ing a  cha])el  in  honor  of  her  in  Canada,  after  the 
model  of  the  Holy  Mouse  of  Loretto,  —  which,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  is  the  house  wherein  Saint  Joseph 
dwelt  with  his  virgin  spouse,  and  which  angels  bore 
through  the  air  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Italy,  where 
it  remains  an  object  of  pilgrimage  to  this  day. 
Chaumonot  opened  his  plan  to  his  brother  Jesuits, 
who  were  delighted  with  it,  and  the  chapel  was 
begun  at  once,  not  without  the  intervention  of 
miracle  to  aid  in  raising  the  necessary  funds.  It 
was  built  of  brick,  like  its  original,  of  which  it  was 
an  exact  facsimile;  and  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
quadrangle,  the  four  sides  of  which  were  formed  by 
the  bark  dwellings  of  the  Hurons,  ranged  with 
perfect  order  in  straight  lines.  Hither  came  many 
pilgrims  from  Quebec  and  more  distant  settlements, 
and  here  Our  Lady  granted  to  her  suppliants,  says 
Chaumonot,  many  miraculous  favors,  insonuich  that 
"  it  would  require  an  entire  book  to  describe  them  all."^ 

1  See  i.  191. 

2  "  Les  graces  qu'on  y  obtient  par  I'entremise  de  la  Mere  de  Dieu 
vont  jusqu'au  miracle.  Comme  il  faudroit  composer  un  livre  entier 
pour  decrire  toutes  ces  faveurs  extraordinaires,  je  n'en  rapporterai 
que  deux,  ayant  ete  temoin  oculaire  de  Tune  et  propre  sujet  de 
I'autre."—  Vie,  95. 

The  removal  from  Notre-Dame  de  Foy  took  place  at  the  end  of 
1673,  and  the  chapel  was  finished  in  the  following  year.    Compare 
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But  the  Hurons  were  not  destined  to  remain  per- 
manently even  here;  for,  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  they  removed  to  a  phice  four  niile«  distant, 
now  called  New  Lorette,  or  Indian  Lorette.  It  was 
a  wild  s[)()t,  covered  with  the  primitive  forest,  and 
seamed  by  a  deep  and  tortuous  ravine,  where  the  St. 
Charles  foams,  white  as  a  snow-drift,  over  the  black 
ledges,  and  where  the  sunliglit  struggles  through 
matted  bt)ughs  of  the  pine  and  fir,  to  bask  for  brief 
moments  on  the  mossy  rocks  or  flash  on  the  hurrying 
watera.  On  a  plateau  beside  the  torrent,  another 
chapel  was  built  to  Our  Lady,  and  an(jther  Huron 
town  sprang  up;  and  here,  to  this  day,  the  tourist 
finds  the  renuiant  of  a  lost  people,  harndess  weavers 
of  baskets  and  sewei-s  of  moccasins, — the  Huron 
blood  fast  bleaching  out  of  them,  as,  with  every 
generation,  they  mingle  and  fade  away  iu  the  French 
population  around.^ 

Vie  de  Chaumonot  with  Dablon,  Relation,  16?j>-73,  21 ;   and  Ibid., 
Relation,  1673-79,  259. 

1  An  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  Indian  Lorette  in  1721  will 
be  found  in  the  Journal  IIistori(/ue  of  Cliarlevoix.  Kahn,  in  liis 
Travels  in  North  America,  describes  its  condition  in  1749.  See  also 
Le  Beau,  Aventures,  i.  103,  who,  however,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
an  authority. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

1G50-1G70. 
THE  DESTROYERS. 

Iroquois  Amuttion.  —  Its  Victims.  —  The  Fatk  op  the  Neit- 
TKAI.S.  —  The   Fate  of  the   Euies.  —  The    Wah  with  tui; 

AnDASTES.  —  SUI'UEMACV    OF    THE    IllOQCOIS. 

It  was  well  for  the  European  colonies,  above  all 
for  those  of  England,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Iroquois 
was  but  the  wisdom  of  savages.  Their  sagacity  is 
past  denying, — it  showed  itself  in  many  ways;  but 
it  was  not  equal  to  a  comprehension  of  their  own 
situation  and  that  of  their  race.  Could  they  have 
read  their  destiny  and  curbed  their  mad  ambition, 
they  might  have  leagued  with  themselves  four  great 
communities  of  kindred  lineage,  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  civilization  and  oppose  a  barrier  of  fire  to 
the  spread  of  the  young  colonies  of  the  East.  But 
their  organization  and  their  intelligence  were  merely 
the  instruments  of  a  blind  frenzy,  which  impelled 
them  to  destroy  those  whom  they  might  have  made 
their  allies  in  a  common  cause. 

Of  the  four  kindred  communities,  two  at  least  — 
the  Hurons  and  the  Neutrals  —  were  probably 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  Iroquois.     Either  one  of 
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these,  with  union  iin<l  iradcrship,  could  have  lield  its 
ground  against  them,  and  the  two  united  (M)uhl  easily 
liave  crippled  thtun  beyond  the  power  of  (hung  mis- 
ehief.  But  these  so-ealled  nations  were  mere  aggre- 
gations of  villages  and  families,  with  nothing  that 
deserved  to  ho  called  a  government.  Tliey  were 
very  liable  to  panics,  iK^eaust!  the  part  attacked  liy  an 
enemy  couhl  never  rely  with  confidence  on  prompt 
succor  from  the  rest;  and  when  once  broken,  they 
could  not  be  rallied,  because  they  had  no  centre 
around  which  to  gather.  The  Iroquois,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  an  organization  with  which  the  ideas  and 
habits  of  several  generations  were  interwoven;  and 
they  had  also  sagacious  leaders  for  peace  and  war. 
They  discussed  all  qu«stions  of  policy  with  the  coolest 
deliberation,  and  knew  how  to  turn  to  profit  even 
imperfections  in  their  plan  of  government  which 
seemed  to  promise  only  weakness  and  discord. 
Thus,  any  nation,  or  any  large  town,  of  their  con- 
federacy could  make  a  separate  war  or  a  separate 
peace  with  a  foreign  nation,  or  any  part  of  it.  Some 
member  of  the  league  —  as,  for  example,  the  Cayugas 

—  would,  make  a  covenant  of  friendship  with  the 
enemy,  and,  while  the  infatuated  victims  were  thus 
lulled  into  a  delusive  security,  the  war-parties  of  the 
other  nations,  often  joined  by  the  Cayuga  warriors, 
would  overwhelm  them  by  a  sudden  onset.  But  it 
was  not  by  their  craft,  nor  by  their  organization,  — 
which  for  military  purposes  was  wretchedly  feeble, 

—  that  this    handful   of    savages    gained   a  bloody 
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supremacy.  They  carried  all  l)ofore  thorn  })rcau8o 
they  were  animated  throughout,  as  one  man,  by  the 
same  audacious  pride  and  insatia))le  rage  for  con- 
quest. Like  other  Indians,  they  waged  war  on  a 
plan  altogether  democratic,  —  that  is,  each  man 
fought  or  not,  as  he  saw  fit;  and  they  owed  their 
unity  and  vigor  of  action  to  the  homicidal  frenzy 
that  urged  them  all  alike. 

The  Neutral  Nation  had  tiiken  no  part,  on  either 
side,  in  the  war  of  extermination  against  the  Ilurons; 
and  their  towns  were  sanctuaries  where  either  of  the 
c(mtending  parties  might  take  asylum.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  made  fierce  war  on  their  western  neigh- 
bors, and  a  few  years  before  destroyed,  with  atrocious 
cruelties,  a  large  fortified  town  of  the  Nation  of  Fire. ' 

1  "Last  summer,"  writes  Lnlemant  in  1043,  "  two  thousand  war- 
riors of  the  Neutral  Nation  attacked  a  town  of  the  Nation  of  Fire, 
well  fortified  with  a  palisade,  and  defended  by  nine  hundred  war- 
riors. They  took  it  after  a  siege  of  ten  days ;  killed  many  on  the 
spot ;  and  made  eight  hundred  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  cliihlrcn. 
After  burning  seventy  of  the  best  warriors,  they  put  out  the  eyes 
of  the  old  men,  and  out  away  their  lips,  and  then  left  them  to  drag 
out  a  miserable  existence.  Behold  the  scourge  that  is  depopulating 
all  this  country  !"  —  Relation  den  Hurotis,  1644,  98. 

The  Assistaeronnons,  Atsistaehonnons,  Mascoutins,  or  Nation  of 
Fire  (more  correctly,  perhaps.  Nation  of  the  Prairie),  were  a  very 
numerous  Algonquin  people  of  the  West,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  In  the  map  of  Sanson,  they  arc 
placed  in  the  southern  part  of  Michigan ;  and  according  to  the 
Relation  of  1658,  they  had  thirty  towns.  They  were  a  stationary, 
and  in  some  measure  an  agricultural,  people.  They  fled  before 
their  enemies  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fox  River  in  Wisconsin, 
where  they  long  remained.  Frequent  mention  of  them  will  be 
found  in  the  later  Relations,  and  in  contemporary  documents. 
They  are  now  extinct  as  a  tribe. 
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Their  turn  was  now  come,  and  their  victims  found 
tit  avengeiM,  for  no  sooner  were  th(^  Huronst  broken 
up  and  dispersed,  than  the  Iroquois,  without  waiting 
to  take  breath,  turned  their  fury  on  the  Neutrals. 
At  tlie  end  of  th«  autumn  of  1^.50,  tiiey  assaulted 
and  took  one  of  their  chief  towns,  said  to  have  con- 
tained at  the  time  more  than  sixteen  hundred  men, 
besides  women  and  children ;  and  early  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  they  took  another  town.  The  slaughter 
was  prodigious,  and  the  victors  drove  back  trooi)S  of 
captives  for  butchery  or  ado[)tion.  It  was  the  death- 
blow of  the  Neutrals.  They  abandoned  their  corn- 
fields and  villages  in  the  wildest  terror,  and  dispersed 
themselves  abroad  in  forests  which  could  not  yield 
sustenance  to  such  a  multitude.  They  perished  by 
thousands,  and  from  that  time  forth  the  nation  ceased 
to  exist.  ^ 

During  two  or  three  succeeding  years  the  Iroquois 
contented  themselves  with  harassing  the  French  and 
Algonquins;  but  in  1053  they  made  treaties  of  peace, 

1  Raguencau,  Relnllon,  1651,  4.  In  the  unpublislied  journal 
kept  by  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  at  Quebec,  it  is  said,  under  date 
of  April,  1051,  that  news  had  just  come  from  Montreal  that  in  the 
preceding  autumn  fifteen  hundred  Iroquois  had  taken  a  Neutral 
town;  that  the  Neutrals  had  afterwards  attacked  them,  and  killed 
two  hundred  of  their  warriors ;  and  that  twelve  hundred  Iroquois 
liad  again  invaded  the  Neutral  country  to  take  their  revenf;e.  Lafi- 
tau,  Mceurs  dcs  Sauvanes,  ii.  170,  gives,  on  the  authority  of  Father 
Julien  Garnier,  a  singular  and  improbable  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  war. 

An  old  chief,  named  Kenjockety,  who  claimed  descent  from  an 
adopted  prisoner  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  was  recently  living  among 
the  Senecas  of  western  New  York. 
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each  of  the  five  nations  for  itself,  and  the  colonists 
and  their  red  allies  had  an  inteival  of  rest.  In  the 
following  Mny,  an  Onondaga  orator,  on  a  peace  visit 
to  Montreal,  said,  in  a  speech  to  the  Governor,  "Onr 
young  men  will  no  more  fight  the  French ;  but  they 
are  too  wailike  to  stay  at  home,  and  this  summer  we 
shall  invade  the  country  of  the  Eries.  The  earth 
trembles  and  quakes  in  that  quarter;  but  here  all 
remains  calm."^  Early  in  the  autumn,  Father  Le 
Moyne,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  peace  to 
go  on  a  mission  to  the  Onoiuhigas,  returned  with  the 
tidings  that  the  Iroquois  were  all  on  fire  with  this 
new  enterprise,  and  were  about  to  march  against  the 
Eries  with  eighteen  hundred  warriors. ^ 

The  occasion  of  tliis  new  war  is  said  to  have  l)een 
as  follows.  The  Eries,  who  it  will  be  remembered 
dwelt  on  the  south  of  the  lake  n^imed  after  them,  had 
made  a  treaty  of  peaee  with  the  Senecas,  and  in  the 
preceding  year  had  sent  a  deputation  of  thirty  of 
their  principal  men  to  confirm  it.  While  they  were 
in  the  great  Seneca  town,  it  happened  that  one  of 
that  nation  was  killed  in  a  casual  quarrel  with  an 
Erie ;  whereupon  his  countrymen  rose  in  a  fury  and 
murdered  the  thirty  deputies.  Then  ensued  a  brisk 
war  of  reprisals,  in  which  not  only  the  Senecas,  but 
the  other  Iroquois  nations,  took  part.  The  Eries 
captured  a  famous  Onondaga  chief,  and  were  about 

1  Lc  ]\Iercier,  Relation,  1G54,  9. 

2  Ibid.,  10.  Le  Moyne,  in  his  interesting  journal  of  his  mission, 
repeatedly  alludes  to  their  i)reparations. 
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to  burn  him,  when  he  succeeded  in  convincing  them 
of  the  wisdom  of  a  course  of  conciliation ;  and  they 
resolved  to  give  him  to  tlie  sister  of  one  of  the 
murdered  deputies,  to  take  the  place  of  her  lost 
brother.  The  sister,  by  Indian  law,  had  it  in  her 
choice  to  receive  him  with  n  fraternal  embrace  or  to 
burn  him;  but,  though  slie  was  absent  at  the  time, 
no  one  doubted  that  she  wouhl  choose  the  gentler 
alternative.  Accordingly,  he  was  clothed  in  gay 
attire,  and  all  the  town  fell  to  feasting  in  honor  of 
his  adoption.  In  the  midst  of  the  festivity  the  sister 
returned.  To  the  amazement  of  the  Erie  chiefs,  she 
rejected  with  indignation  their  proffer  of  a  new 
brother,  declared  that  she  would  be  revenged  for  her 
loss,  and  insisted  that  the  prisoner  should  forthwitli 
be  burned.  The  chiefs  remonstrated  in  vain,  repre- 
senting the  danger  in  which  such  a  procedure  would 
involve  the  nation:  the  female  fury  was  inexorable; 
and  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  stripped  of  his  festal 
robes,  was  bound  to  the  stake,  and  put  to  death.* 
He  warned  his  tormentors  with  his  last  breath  that 
they  were  burning  not  only  him,  but  the  whole  Erie 
nation,  since  his  countrymen  would  take  a  fiery 
vengeance  for  his  fate.  His  words  proved  true ;  for 
no  sooner  was  his  story  spread  abroad  among  the 
Iroquois,  than  the  confederacy  resounded  with  war- 
songs  from  end  to  end,  and  the  warriors  took  the 
field  under  their  two  great  war-chiefs.  Notwith- 
standing Le  Moyne's  report,  their  number,  according 

1  I)e  Quen,  Relation,  1G56,  30. 
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to  the  Iroquois  account,  did  not  exceed  twelve 
hundred.^ 

They  embarked  in  canoes  on  the  lake.  At  their 
approach  the  Eries  fell  back,  withdrawing  into  the 
forests  towards  the  west,  till  they  were  gathered  into 
one  body,  when,  fortifying  themselves  with  palisades 
and  felled  trees,  they  awaited  the  approach  of  the  in- 
vaders. By  the  lowest  estimate,  the  Eries  numbered 
two  thousand  warriors,  besides  women  and  children. 
But  this  is  the  report  of  the  Iroquois,  who  were  natu- 
rally disposed  to  exaggerate  the  force  of  their  enemies. 

They  approached  the  Erie  fort,  and  two  of  their 
chiefs,  dressed  like  Frenchmen,  advanced  and  called 
on  those  within  to  surrender.  One  of  them  had 
lately  been  baptized  by  Le  Moyne ;  and  he  shouted 
to  the  Eries,  that,  if  they  did  not  yield  in  time,  they 
were  all  dead  men,  for  the  Master  of  Life  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Iroquois.  The  Eries  answered  with  yells 
of  derision.  "Who  is  this  master  of  your  lives?" 
they  cried ;  "  our  hatchets  and  our  right  arms  are  the 
masters  of  ours."    The  Iroquois  rushed  to  the  assault, 

1  This  was  tlieir  statement  to  Cliaumonot  and  Dablon,  at  Onon- 
daga, in  November  of  this  year.  They  added,  that  the  number  of 
the  Eries  was  between  three  and  four  thousand.  {Journal  des  PP. 
Chanmonnt.  e.t  Dablon,  in  Relation,  1066,  18.)  In  the  narrative  of  Do 
Quen  (Ibid.,  30,  31),  based,  of  course,  on  Iroquois  reports,  the  Iro- 
quois force  is  also  set  down  at  twelve  hundred,  but  that  of  the  Erics 
is  reduced  to  between  two  and  three  thousand  warriors.  Even  this 
may  safely  be  taken  as  an  exaggeration. 

Though  the  Eries  had  no  firearms,  they  used  poisoned  arrows 
with  great  effect,  discharging  them,  it  is  said,  with  surprising 
rapidity. 
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but  were  met  witli  a  shower  of  poisoned  arrows, 
which  killed  and  wounded  many  of  them,  and  drove 
the  rest  back.  They  waited  awhile,  and  then 
attacked  again  with  unabated  mettle.  This  time, 
they  carried  tlieir  bark  canoes  over  their  heads  like 
huge  shields,  to  protect  them  from  the  storm  of 
arrows;  then  planting  them  upright,  and  mounting 
them  by  the  cross-bars  like  ladders,  scaled  the  barri- 
cade with  such  impetuous  fury  that  the  Eries  were 
thrown  into  a  panic.  Those  escaped  who  could; 
Init  the  butchery  was  frightful,  and  from  that  day 
the  Eries  as  a  nation  were  no  more.  The  victors 
paid  dear  for  their  conquest.  Their  losses  were  so 
heavy  that  they  were  forced  to  remain  for  two 
months  in  the  Erie  country,  to  bury  their  dead  and 
nurse  their  wounded.^ 

^  De  Quen,  Relation,  1G56,  31.  Tlie  Iroquois,  it  seems,  afterwards 
made  other  expeditions,  to  finish  their  work.  At  least,  they  told 
Chaumonot  and  Dahlon,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  that  they  meant 
to  do  so  in  tlie  following  spring. 

It  seems,  that,  hefore  attacking  the  great  fort  of  the  Eries,  the 
Iroquois  had  made  a  promise  to  worship  the  new  God  of  the  French 
if  He  would  give  them  the  victory.  This  promise,  and  the  success 
which  followed,  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  mission. 

Various  traditions  are  extant  among  the  modern  remnant  of  the 
Iroquois  concerning  the  war  with  the  Eries.  They  agree  in  little 
beyond  the  fact  of  the  existence  and  destruction  of  that  people. 
Indeed,  Indian  traditions  are  very  rarely  of  any  value  as  historical 
evidence.  One  of  these  stories,  told  me  some  years  ago  by  a  very 
intelligent  Iroquois  of  the  Cayuga  Nation,  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  Iroquois  ferocity.  It  represents  that  the  night  after  the  great 
battle  the  forest  was  lighted  up  with  more  than  a  thousand  fires,  at 
each  of  whicii  an  Erie  was  burning  alive.  It  differs  from  the  his- 
torical accounts  in  making  the  Eries  the  aggressors. 
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One  enemy  of  tlieir  own  race  remained,  —  the 
Andastes.  This  nation  appears  to  have  been  infeiior 
in  numbers  to  either  tlie  Hurons,  the  Neutrals,  or 
the  Eries;  but  they  cost  their  assaihmts  more  trouble 
than  all  these  united.  The  Mohawks  seem  at  first  to 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Andaste  -war;  and, 
between  the  years  1650  and  1660,  they  were  so 
roughly  handled  by  tliese  stubl)orn  adversaries  that 
they  were  reduced  from  tlie  height  of  audacious  inso- 
lence to  the  depths  of  dejection.^  The  remaining 
four  nations  of  the  Iroquois  league  now  took  up  the 
quarrel,  and  fared  scarcely  better  than  the  IMohawks. 
In  the  spring  of  1662,  eight  hundred  of  their  warriors 
set  out  for  the  Andaste  country  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow;  but  when  they  reached  the  great  town  of  their 
enemies,  they  saw  that  they  had  received  both  aid 
and  counsel  from  the  neighboring  Swedish  colonists. 
The  town  was  fortified  by  a  double  palisade,  flanked 
by  two  bastions,  on  which,  it  is  said,  seveial  small 
pieces  of  cannon  \vere  mounted.  Clearly,  it  was  nf)t 
to  be  carried  by  assault,  as  the  invaders  luid  promised 
themselves.  Their  only  hope  was  in  treachery;  and, 
accordingly,  twenty-five  of  their  warriors  gained 
entrance,  on  pretence  of  settling  the  terms  of  a 
peace.  Here,  again,  ensued  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment: for  the  Andastes  seized  them  all,  built  high 
scaffolds  visible  from  without,  and  tortured  them  to 

*  Relation,  1660,  6  (anonymous). 

The  Mohawks  also  sufferi'd  great  reverses  about  this  time  at  the 
hands  of  their  Algonquin  neighbors,  the  Mohicans. 
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death  in  sight  of  their  countrymen,  who  thereupon 
decamped  in  miserable  discomfiture.^ 

The  Senecas,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  five 
Iroquois  nations,  now  found  themselves  attacked  in 
turn,  —  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  they  were  full 
of  despondency  at  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox. 
The  French  reaped  a  profit  from  their  misfortunes; 
for  the  disheartened  savages  made  them  overtures  of 
peace,  and  begged  that  they  would  settle  in  their 
country,  teacli  them  to  fortify  their  towns,  suppl}^ 
them  with  arms  and  annnunition,  and  bring  "  black- 
robes  "  to  sliow  them  the  road  to  heaven. ^ 

The  Andaste  war  became  a  war  of  inroads  and 
skirmishes,  under  which  the  weaker  party  gradually 
wasted  away,  though  it  sometimes  won  laurels  at  the 
expense  of  its  adversary.  Thus,  in  1(372,  a  party  of 
twenty  Senecas  and  forty  Ca^-ugas  went  against  the 
Andastes.  They  were  at  a  considerable  distance  the 
one  from  the  other,  the  Cayugas  being  in  advance, 
when  the  Senecas  were  set  upon  by  about  sixty 
young  Andastes,  of  the  class  known  as  "Burn- 
Knives,"  or  "  Soft-Metals, "  because  as  yet  they  had 
taken  no  scalps.  Indeed,  they  are  described  as  mere 
boys,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  They  killed  one 
of  the  Senecas,  captured  another,  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight;  after  which,  flushed  with  their  victory,  they 
attacked  the  Cayugas  with  the  utmost  fury,  and 
routed  them  completely,  killing  eight  of  them,  and 
wounding  twice  that  number,  who,  as  is  reported  by 


1  Lalemant,  Relation,  1068,  10. 


2  Ibid.,  1604,  33. 
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the  Jesuit  then  in  the  Cayuga  towns,  came  home 
half  dead  witli  gashes  of  knives  and  hatcliets.^  "  Ma y 
God  preserve  the  Andastes,"  exclaims  the  Fathei-, 
"and  prosper  their  arms,  that  the  Iroquois  may  be 
humbled,  and  we  and  our  missions  left  in  j)eace!" 
"None  but  they,"  he  elsewhere  adds,  "can  curb  tlie 
pride  of  the  Iroquois."  The  only  strength  of  the 
Andastes,  however,  was  in  their  courage ;  for  at  this 
time  they  were  reduced  to  three  hundred  lighting 
men,  and  about  the  year  1(575  they  were  finally  over- 
borne by  the  Senecas.^  Yet  they  were  not  wholly 
destroyed;  for  a  J'emnant  of  this  valiant  people  con- 
tinued to  subsist,  under  the  name  of  Conestogas,  for 
nearly  a  century,  until,  in  1763,  they  were  butchered, 
as  already  mentioned,  by  the  white  ruffians  known 
as  the  "Paxtor  Boys."^ 

The  bloody  triumphs  of  the  Iroquois  were  com- 
plete. They  had  "made  a  solitude,  and  called  it 
peace."  All  the  surrounding  nations  of  their  own 
lineage  were  conquered  and  broken  up,  while  neigh- 
boring Algonquin  tribes  were  suffered  to  exist  only 
on  condition  of  paying  a  yearly  tribute  of  wann)um. 
The  confederacy  remained  a  wedge  thrust  between 
the  growing  colonies  of  France  and  England. 

But  what  was  the  state  of  the  conquerors  ?     Their 


1  Dablon,  Relation,  1672,  24. 

-  £tat  Presevt  des  Missiojis,  in  Relations  Ineclite.i,  ii.  44.  Relation, 
1676,  2.    This  is  one  of  the  Relations  printed  by  Mr.  Lenox. 

8  "  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  ii.  cliap.  xxiv.  Com- 
pare Shea,  in  Historical  Magazine,  ii.  297. 
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triumphs  had  cost  them  dear.  As  early  as  the  year 
1G60,  a  writer,  evidently  well-informed,  reports  that 
their  entire  force  had  been  reduced  to  twenty-two 
hundred  warriors,  while  of  these  not  moic^  than 
twelve  hundred  were  of  the  true  Iroquois  stoek. 
The  rest  was  a  medley  of  adopted  prisoners,  — 
Hurons,  Neutrals,  Eries,  and  Indians  of  various 
Algonquin  tribes.^  Still,  their  aggressive  spirit  was 
unsubdued.  These  incorrigible  warriors  pushed 
their  murderous  raids  to  Hudson's  Bay,  Lake 
Superior,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Tennessee;  they 
were  the  tyrants  of  all  the  intervening  wilderness: 
and  they  remained,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  a 
teiTor  and  a  scourge  to  the  afflicted  colonists  of  New 
France. 
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^  Rdatiun,  1660,  6,  7  (anonymous).  Le.Teune  says,  "Their  victo- 
ries have  so  depopuhited  their  towns  that  there  are  more  foreigners 
in  them  than  natives.  At  Onondaga  tliere  are  Indians  of  seven 
different  nations  permanently  establisiied  ;  and,  among  the  Seiieeas, 
of  no  less  than  eleven."  (Relatiun,  1657,  ui.)  These  were  either 
adopted  prisoners,  or  Indians  who  had  voluntarily  joined  the  Iro- 
quois to  save  themselves  from  their  hostility.  They  took  no  ])art 
in  councils,  but  were  expected  to  join  war-parties,  though  they  were 
usually  excused  from  fighting  against  their  former  countrymen. 
The  condition  of  female  prisoners  was  little  better  than  that  of 
slaves,  and  those  to  whom  they  were  assigned  often  killed  them  on 
the  slightest  pique. 
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THE  END. 

Failure  of  the  Jesuits.  —  What  theik  Success  avould  have 
involved.  —  futuke  ol'  the  mjssion. 
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With  the  fall  of  the  Hurons,  fell  the  Ijest  hope  of 
the  Canadian  mission.  They,  and  the  stable  and 
populous  communities  around  them,  had  been  the 
rude  material  from  which  the  Jesuit  would  have 
formed  his  Christian  empire  in  the  wilderness;  but 
one  by  one  these  kindred  peoples  were  uprooted  and 
swept  away,  while  the  neighboring  Algonquins,  to 
whom  they  had  been  a  bulwark,  were  involved  with 
them  in  a  common  ruin.  The  land  of  promise  was 
turned  to  a  solitude  and  a  desolation.  There  was 
still  work  in  hand,  it  is  true,  —  vast  regions  to 
explore,  and  countless  heathens  to  snatch  from  per- 
dition ;  but  these  for  the  most  part  were  remote  and 
scattered  hordes,  from  whose  conversion  it  was  vain 
to  look  for  the  same  solid  and  decisive  results. 

In  a  measure,  the  occupation  of  the  Jesuits  was 
gone.  Some  of  them  went  home,  "well  resolved,*' 
writes  the  Father  Superior,  "  to  return  to  the  combat 
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at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet;"^  while  of  those 
who  remained,  about  twenty  in  number,  several 
soon  fell  victims  to  famine,  hardship,  and  the 
Iroquois.  A  few  years  more,  and  Canjida  ceased  to 
be  a  mission;  political  and  connnercial  interests 
gradually  became  ascendant,  and  the  story  of  Jesuit 
propagandism  was  interwoven  with  her  civil  and 
military  annals. 

Here,  then,  closes  this  wild  and  bloody  act  of  the 
great  drama  of  New  France ;  and  now  let  the  curtain 
fall,  while  we  ponder  its  meaning. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Jesuits  is  obvious. 
The  guns  and  tomahawks  of  the  Iroquois  were  the 
ruin  of  their  hopes.  Could  they  have  curbed  or  con- 
verted those  ferocious  bands,  it  is  little  less  than 
certain  that  their  dream  would  have  become  a  reality. 
Savages  tamed  —  not  civilized,  for  that  was  scarcely 
possible  —  would  have  been  distributed  in  conmiuni- 
ties  through  the  valleys  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi,  ruled  by  priests  in  the  interest  of 
Catholicity  and  of  France.  Their  habits  of  agricul- 
ture would  have  been  developed,  and  their  instincts 
of  mutual  slaughter  repressed.  The  swift  decline  of 
the  Indian  population  would  have  been  arrested ;  and 
it  would  have  been  made,  through  the  fur- trade,  a 
source  of  prosperity  to  New  France.  Unmolested  by 
Indian  enemies,  and  fed  by  a  rich  commerce,  she 
would  have  put  forth  a  vigorous  growth.  True  to 
her  far-reaching  and  adventurous  genius,  she  would 

1  Lettre  de  Lalemant  au  R,  P.  Provincial  {Relation,  1650,  48). 
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liave  occupied  the  West  witli  traders,  settlera,  and 
garrisons,  and  cut  up  the  virgin  wiklerness  into  fiefs, 
whih^  us  yet  the  colonies  of  Enghuid  were  but  a  weak 
and  broken  line  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic;  and 
when  at  last  the  great  conflict  came,  Kngland  and 
Liberty  would  have  been  confronted,  not  by  a 
depleted  antagonist,  still  feeble  from  the  exhaustion 
of  a  starved  and  persecuted  infancy,  but  by  an 
athletic  champion  of  the  principles  of  Uichelieu  and 
of  Loyola. 

Liberty  may  thank  the  Iroquois,  that,  by  their 
insensate  fury,  the  plans  of  her  adversary  were 
brought  to  nought,  and  a  peril  and  a  woe  averted 
from  her  future.  They  ruined  the  trade  which  was 
the  life-blood  of  New  France;  they  stopped  the 
current  of  her  arteries,  and  made  all  her  early  years 
a  misery  and  a  terror.  Not  that  they  changed  her 
destinies.  The  contest  on  this  continent  between 
Liberty  and  Absolutism  was  never  doubtful ;  but  the 
triumph  of  the  one  would  have  been  dearly  bought, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  ethei  incomplete.  Popula- 
tions formed  in  the  ideas  and  habits  of  a  feudal 
monarchy,  and  controlled  by  a  hierarchy  profoundly 
hostile  to  freedom  of  thought,  would  have  remained 
a  hindrance  and  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  that 
majestic  experiment  of  which  America  is  the  field. 

The  Jesuits  saw  their  hopes  struck  down;  and 
their  faith,  though  not  shaken,  was  sorely  tried.  The 
Providence  of  God  seemed  in  their  eyes  dark  and 
inexplicable;   but,  from  the  standpoint  of  Liberty, 
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that  Providence  is  clear  as  the  sun  at  no  n.  Meu^ 
while  let  those  who  have  prevailed  yield  due  huih^r 
to  the  defeated.  Their  virtues  sliine  amidst  the 
rubbisli  of  error,  like  diamonds  and  gold  in  the  gravel 
of  the  torrent. 

But  now  new  scenes  succeed,  and  other  actoi-s 
enter  on  the  stag(s  ii  luirdy  and  valiant  band,  moulded 
to  endure  and  dare,  —  the  Discoverei-a  of  the  Great 
West. 
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Abenaki    Indians,  the,   i.   4,   7; 

mission    uf    Father     Druillctes 

among,    ii.     141  ;     .siiifor    I'roni 

Mohawk    inroads,   ii.    144;    po- 

tition    for    English    assistance, 

ii.  144. 
Abenaki  Villages,  the,  ii.  141. 
Abercronibio,  ii.  .'3.'). 
Abraham,  Plains  of,  see  Plains  nf 

Abrahmn. 
Ab.solntism,  contest  with   liberty, 

ii.  274. 
Acadia,  ii.  78. 
Adair,  i.  76. 

Agonnonsionni,  the,  i.  87. 
Agreskoni  (Areskoni),the  Iroquois 

deity,  i.  73. 
Ahatsistari,  Enstache,  the  Huron 

chief,  ii.  30,  34. 
Ahoendoe    (Christian  Island),   ii. 

222. 
Ahrendarrhonons,  the,  i.  44. 


Aiguillon,    Ducliesso 


interest 


in  the  Huron  Mission,  i.  244 ; 
founds  a  Hotel-Dieu  at  Ciuel)ec, 
i.  274,  276. 

Ailleboust,  1)',  see  Coulonges,  Louis 
d'AilleboHst  de. 

Ailleboust,  Madame  d',  ii.  129; 
kindness  to  Marie,  wife  of  Jean 
Baptiste,  ii.  130.  See  also  Bou- 
logne, Barhe  de. 

Albany,  city  of,  ii.  28,  46. 


Aleganibe,  ii.  34 ;  character  of 
Hrdbeiif,  ii.  214,  216;  character 
of  Gamier,  ii.  233. 

AlgoiKpiin  Indians,  tlie,  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory  of,  i.  4 ;  broad 
signification  of  the  name,  i.  4  ; 
den.scst  population  in  New  Eng- 
land, i.  .5  ;  enmity  towards  the 
Irofpiois,  i.  6  ;  medical  practice.s 
of,  i.  31  ;  l)elicl'  in  manitous 
and  Okies,  i.  <')3-7();  Manaliozbo 
the  king  of  all  animal  kings 
among,  i.  66  ;  ixdief  in  Ataho- 
can,  i.  69;  winter  life,  i.  111- 
113;  the  "feast  of  the  dead," 
i.  167  ;  war  with  the  Dutch,  ii. 
.')3  ;  effect  of  Inxjuois  hostilities 
on,  ii.  62  ;  once  nearly  destroy 
the  Mohawks,  ii.  97 ;  ancient 
sujieriority  over  the  Iroquois, 
ii.  97;  the  grand  ])eace  cmmcil, 
ii.  106-115;  war  with  the  Mo- 
hawks, ii.  117;  disappearance 
of,  ii.  242 ;  the  Mohawks  make 
incessant  attacks  on,  ii.  24.5 ; 
involved  in  a  common  ruin,  ii. 
272. 

Algontjuin  Mission,  the,  Le  Jeune 
learns  the  dilKculties  of,  i.  129; 
ii.  192. 

Algonquins  of  Giispe',  the,  i.  21  ; 
fetich-worship  among,  i.  66; 
ideas  of  another  life,  i.  79. 
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AHeghanies,  the,  ii.  164. 

Alleghany  Kiver,  the,  i.  36. 

Allouez,  tlenie.'*  Indian  belief  in 
a  Supreme  Being,  i.  74. 

Allumette  Island,  i.  •),  132,  133. 
137,  219;  ii.  87,  !)8,  242. 

Alphonse,  Jean,  i.  6. 

America,  a  scene  of  wide-spread 
revolution,  i.  3. 

Amikouas  (People  of  the  Beaver), 
the,  i.  62. 

Ancona,  i.  191. 

Andacwandet,  the  mystical  cure, 
ii.  175. 

Andagarou,  Mohawk  town  of,  ii. 
39. 

Andastaeronnons,  the,  i.  36. 

Andastaguez,  the,  i.  36. 

Andastes,  the,  i.  5 ;  location  and 
characteristics  of,  i.  36 ;  syno- 
nymes  of,  i.36  ;  plans  for  convert- 
ing, i.  130  ;  war  with  the  Mo- 
hawks, ii.  117;  the  llurons  ask 
aid  in  war  from,  ii.  162 ;  mortal 
quarrel  with  the  Mohawks,  ii. 
163  ;  promise  to  aid  the  Hurons, 
ii.  163;  Huron  fugitives  try  to 
reach,  ii.  240,  2rjO;  the  Moliawks 
first  to  bear  the  brunt  of  war 
with,  ii.  268 ;  receive  aid  from 
the  Swedish  colonists,  ii.  268  ; 
attack  the  Senecas,  ii.  269  ;  their 
only  strength  in  their  courage, 
ii.  270;  Anally  overborne  by 
the  Senecas,  ii.  270. 

Andaste  War,  the  Mohawks  first 
to  bear  the  brunt  of,  ii.  268 ; 
becomes  a  war  of  inroads  and 
skirmishes,  ii.  269. 

Andastracronnons,  the,  i.  36. 

Andiatarocte,  ii.  35. 

Ann,  Cape,  ii.  145. 

Annaotaha,  f^tienne,  the  Huron 
war-chief,  ii.  253  ;  strategy  of, 
\\.  253-256  ;  death  of,  ii.  257. 


Anne  of  Austria,  Queen,  receives 
Father  Jogues,  ii.  56. 

Anuourais,  mercy  shown  by  the 
Hurons  to,  ii.  165. 

Annierouuons  (Mohawks),  the,  ii. 
170. 

Anonatea,  i.  185. 

Antastoui,  the,  i.  36. 

Aquanuscioni  (Iroquois),  the,  i. 
37. 

Areskoui,  the  Iroquois  deity,  i.  73, 
170;  ii.  43. 

Arniouchiquois  Indians,  the,  in  a 
state  of  chronic  war  with  tribes 
of  Nev/  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scot'a,  i.  6. 

Arundel,  Earls  of,  ii.  214. 

Asseruc!,  Mohawk  town  of,  ii. 
39. 

Assistaeronnona  (Nation  of  Fire), 
the,  ii.  2S2. 

Ataentsic,  legend  of,  i.  70-72. 

Atahocan,  belief  among  the  primi- 
tive Algonquins  in,  i.  69. 

Ataronchronons,  the,  i.  44. 

Atirhagenrenrets,  the,  i.  33. 

Atironta,  Jean  Baptiste,  chief,  ii. 
166,  167. 

Atotarho,  chief  of  the  Onondagas, 
i.  45,  46  ;  peculiar  dignity  always 
attached  to,  i.  48. 

Atsistaehonnons,  the,  ii.  262. 

Atticamegues  (Nation  of  the 
White  Fish),  i.  8  ;  the  grand 
peace  council,  ii.  106-112;  138, 
246,  247. 

Attignaouentans,  the,  i.  44. 

Attignenonghac,  the,  i.  44. 

Attigouantans  (Hurons),  the,  i. 
9. 

Attionidarons,  the,  i.  33. 

Attiwandarons  (Neutral  Nation), 
the  villages  of,  i.  33  ;  population 
of,  i.  33;  extent  of  their  terri- 
tory,   i.    33;    origin   of    their 
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name,  i.  33 ;  synonymcs  of,  i. 
33 ;  customs  of,  i.  34. 

Attiwendaronk,  tlie,  i.  33. 

Augusta,  Engli.sli  post  at,  ii.  142, 
145. 

Awaudoay,  hospitality  to  the  Jes- 
uit fathers,  i.  145. 

Banagiko,  Mohawk  town  of,  ii. 
39. 

Bancroft,  George,  i.  36. 

Baptiste,  Jean,  Christian  chief  of 
Sillery,  ii.  101  ;  murder  of,  ii. 
129. 

Barnabites,  the,  i.  194. 

Barnes,  ii.  47. 

Baron,  M.,  rolibed  by  tiie  Indians, 
i.  143. 

Barre',  Charlotte,  ii.  24. 

Bartram,  description  of  Iroquois 
council-house,  i.  14;  Indian  fun- 
eral rites,  i.  166. 

Baylies,  ii.  147. 

Bear  Nation,  the,  i.  44  ;  ii.  166. 

Beaune,  town  of,  i.  191. 

Beauport,  settlement  of,  i.  90, 
247. 

Belmont,  formation  of  the  Society 
of  Notre-Damo  de  Montreal,  ii. 
8 ;  Maisonneuve  refuses  to  re- 
main at  '^iuebec,  ii.  19;  ii.  89, 
93. 

Bernard,  ii.  101. 

Berniferes,  M.  de,  sham  marriage 
of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  to,  i. 
263,  266. 

Bersiamite  Indians,  the,  i.  7. 

Beverly,  i.  16;  Indian  feasts,  i. 
83. 

Biard,  Father  Pierre,  sun-worsliip 
among  the  Indians,  i.  69 ;  in 
the  abortive  mission  of  Acadia, 
i.  92 ;  imposed  on  by  the  In- 
dians, i.  117  ;  ii.  78. 

Blackfoot  Indians,  the,  ii.  60. 


Blue  Mountains,  the,  i.  32,  33  ;  ii. 
228. 

Bochart,  I)n  I'lessis,  i.  139. 

Bone-pits,  i.  107. 

Bonnet,  Father,  ii.  155. 

Borgia,  St.  Francis,  i.  130. 

Boston,  i.  7;  Father  Drnilletcs 
sent  to,  ii.  144  ;  his  arrival  at, 
ii.  145. 

Bouillon,  Godfrey  de,  his  spirit 
lived  again  in  Maisonneuve,  ii. 
23. 

Boulogne,  Barbe  do,  ii.  82 ;  mar- 
riage to  D'Ailleboust,  ii.  83  ; 
her  vow,  ii.  83 ;  embarks  for 
Canada,  ii.  83.  See  also,  Aillr- 
lioiist,  Madame  d'. 

Boulogne,  riiilipjtine  do,  embarks 
for  Canada,  ii.  83. 

Bourdon,  Sieur,  ii.  119,  155. 

Bourgeoys,  Marguerite,  ii.  17; 
sketch  of,  ii.  17;  realized  the 
fair  ideal  of  Christian  woman- 
hood, ii.  23 ;  the  work  of  con- 
version at  Villemarie,  ii.  86. 

Bowen,  N.  II.,  ii.  256. 

Bradford,  Governor  William,  re- 
ceives Father  Druillete.s,  ii. 
147. 

Brazil,  i.  120. 

Broant,  Pierre,  i.  251. 

Brc'beuf,  Jean  de,  the  number  of 
Huron  towns,  i.  11;  the  Huron 
dwellings,  i.  12,  13  ;  Huron  for- 
tifications, i.  16;  gambling 
among  the  Ilurons,  i.  24 ;  Huron 
feasts,  i.  25  ;  cannibalism  among 
the  Hurons,  i.  28 ;  medical 
practices  of  the  Hurons,  i.  31  ; 
Indian  harmony  and  sociality, 
i.  40  ;  government  of  the  Hu- 
rons, i.  44 ;  Iroquois  tradition 
of  the  creation,  i.  71,  72;  the 
journey  of  the  dead,  i.  78; 
Indian  feasts,  i.  83 ;  at  the  Resi- 
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flenceof  Notro-Damc  des  An,c;es, 
i.  92;  arrival   at  (^nchcc,  i.  1 08; 
his  labors  ainoiif;  tlu;  lluroiis,  i. 
108;  the  linroiis   at  Quebec,  i. 
135;  Huron  mission  fails  to  the 
lot  of,  i.  l-'if) ;  studies  the  Huron 
tongue,  i.    139;  journey  to  the 
Hurons,     i.     140-142;      arrival 
among  tiie  Hurons,   i.   143;  re- 
ception b}'  the  Hurons,  i.   145; 
attempts  to  convert  the  Hurons, 
i.  150,  151;  cure  of  a  madman, 
i.  153  ;  the  Dream  Feast,  i.  155  ; 
Indian  idea  of  thunder,  i.  156  ; 
the   drought   and    the   cross,    i. 
157;  Huron   e]o(|uence,   i.   158; 
peculiar  Indi.an  funeral  rites,  i. 
159;  the    "feast  of  the   dead," 
i.  160-162  ;  funeral  games  among 
the  Hurons,  i.  163-166;  sacrifice 
of  Huron  prisoners,  i.  169;  con- 
verting the   Hurons,  i.  177-180; 
distinctive  traits  of,  i.  188  ;  mir- 
acles, i.  197,  198;  the  "infernal 
wolf,"   i.    207;  the   Jesuits   im- 
peached by  the  Hurons,  i.  210; 
writes  a  letter  of  farewell  to  Le 
.Teune,     i.     212;    the     farewell 
feast,  i.  213;  narrow  escapes  of 
the  Jesuits,  i.  215,  216;  letters 
to  Vitelleschi,  i.  225,  238;  sets 
out   for  the  Neutral  Nation,  i. 
234,  235  ;  Indians  plot   to   kill, 
i.  236  ;  sees  a  vision  of  the  great 
cross,  i.    236  ;  return  to   Sainte 
Marie,    i.     238 ;    considered     a 
traitor  by  the  Indians,  ii.  174; 
ii.  187  ;  at  Sainte  Marie,  ii.  194  ; 
St.  Louis  attacked  by  the   Iro- 
quois, ii.  205  ;  refuses  to  escape, 
ii.  205 ;  relics  of,  found  at    St. 
Ignace,  ii.  211  ;  at  the  stake,  ii. 
212;  tortured,  ii.  213;  death  of, 
ii.  213  ;  character  of,  ii.  213,  214  ; 
burial  of,  ii.  215;  his  skull  pre- 


served as   a   relic,    ii.    215;  his 
desire  to  die  for  Christ,  ii.  216; 
visions  of,  ii.  216. 
Bressani,  .Joseph,  tattooing  among 
the  Hurons,  i.  20;  government 
of  the   Hurons,   i.,44;  thieving 
among  the  Indians,  i.  56  ;  Indian 
funeral  rites,  i.  166  ;  the  Jesuits 
impeached    by   the    Hurons,   i. 
211  ;    narrow    escapes    of    the 
Jesuits,    i.    21.5,     275  ;    Father 
J')gues  attacked  by  the  Iroquois, 
ii.   34  ,   name  of  Lake  George, 
ii.  35  ;  murder  of  Goupil  by  the 
Iro(|Uois,  ii.  42  ;  the  confederates 
in   a   Hush   of  unparalleled  au- 
dacity, ii.  58;  ordered  to  go  up 
to  the   Hurons,  ii.  69;  captured 
by  tiie  Iroquois,  ii.  70;  tortures 
of,  ii.  71-73;    ransomed  by  the 
Dutch,    ii.   73;    arrives   at    Ro- 
chelle,  ii.  74  ;  returns  to  Canada, 
ii.  74 ;  second  attempt   to  reach 
the  Hurons,  ii.  74  ;    De  Noiie's 
sensitiveness  regarrling  the  vir- 
tue of  obedience,  ii.  75 ;  death 
of  De   None,  ii.  78  ;  at  Sainte 
Marie,  ii.  193;  the  Hurons  defeat 
the   Iroquois,  ii.   198;   death  of 
Father  Dauiel,  ii.  201  ;  St.  Louis 
burned  by  the  Iroquois,  ii.  206 ; 
physical  weakness  of  Lalemant, 
ii.   215  ;  misery   of   the  Hurons 
on  Isle  St.  Joseph,  ii.  225  ;  the 
refugees  on  Isle  St.  Joseph,  ii. 
227 ;    Iroquois    attack    on     St. 
Jean,  ii.  230 ;  character  of  Gar- 
uier,  ii.  233  ;  the  Huron  mission 
abandoned,    ii.    241  ;     meeting 
with   Kagueneau  and  his  fugi- 
tives, ii.  243. 

Brest,  ii.  54. 

Brittany,  coast  of,  ii.  54. 

Brule',  Etienne,  visit  to  the  Eries, 
i.  36  ;  murdered  by  the  Indians, 
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ii.    215;  hia 
lirist,  ii.  216; 


i.  144;  traditiona'-y  rpvoiijjje  of, 
i.  183,  258. 

Bullion,  Maiiaiiic  ilr,  ijivos  fuu(l,*< 
to  Imilila  hospital  at  N'illcinaiif, 
ii.  84;  lottur  i'roiii  Mlin.  Mamc, 
ii.  84. 

'MJurn-KiiiveH,"  tho,  ii.  2(19. 

Butenx,  Katlior  Jac'qiio.s,  ii.  Hi, 
34 ;  iiiiinlor  of  (jioiij)]!  Iiy  the 
Iro(|Uois,  ii.  42;  (',sca]ii'  of 
Father  Jo^mios  from  tin;  Iro- 
quois, ii.  41),  .")t) ;  ln)(|ni)is  atro- 
cities, ii.  t)5,  tJC) ;  ii.  125,  127; 
visits  the  Nation  of  tho  Wliito 
Fi.sh,  ii.  247  ;  doatli  of,  ii.  248. 

Califounia,  State  of,  i.  17; 
northern  tribes  of,  i.   17. 

Calliere,  Point,  ii.  24. 

Calvinist.s,  Dutch,  ii.  53. 

Canada,  i.  3,  4 ;  two  forces  bat- 
tling for  the  ma.'<tery  of,  ii.  57  ; 
ceases  to  bo  a  mission,  ii.  273. 

Canada  Mi.«!sions,  tlie  theme  of 
enthusiastic  discussion,  ii.  6. 

Canideri-oit,  ii.  35. 

Capuchins,  the,  i.  189,  251. 

Carafa,  Father  Vincent,  ii.  189. 

Carantoiians,  tlie,  i.  36. 

Carayon,  i.  92,  190,  221,223,226, 
238;  ii.  189,  195. 

Carnie,  Henri  de  St.  Joseph,  i. 
190. 

Carmelites,  the,  i.  189,  243. 

(^irolinas,  the,  i.  4. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  i.  3  ;  de.scrii)tion 
of  houses  at  Montreal,  i.  13, 
91. 

Carver,  Captain,  i.  02. 

Carver,  the  Friendly  Society  of 
the  Spirit,  i.  84. 

Casgrain,  the  Abbe,  i.  263 ;  com- 
ment on  the  sliam  marriage  of 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  i.  265  ; 
account  of  Marie  de  St.   Ber- 


nard, i.  266 ;  biographer  of 
Madame  de  I'lncamation,  i. 
269,  270;  tiie  vision  of  Madame 
de  rincarnation,  i.  273;  ii.  14; 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie  deserts 
iier  I'rsulines,  ii.  22. 

Cass,  Hon.  Lewis,  i.  28,  65. 

Casson,  Dollier  de,  population  of 
the  Ilurons,  i.  11;  ii.  4  ;  forma- 
tion of  tlie  Society  of  Notre- 
Dame  de  Montreal,  ii.  8;  conse- 
cration of  Montreal,  ii.  Mi; 
arrival  of  Mai.^onneuve  at  Mon- 
treal, ii.  23,  24  ;  tlie  birth  of 
.Montreal,  ii.  25  ;  tlie  infancy  of 
Montreal,  ii.  80;  Montreal  dis- 
covered by  tiie  Iro(|Uois,  ii.  87  ; 
treachery  of  the  Ilunms,  ii.  88; 
dogs  at  Vilicmarie,  ii.  90  ;  liattle 
witli  the  Iro(piois,  ii.  91,  92; 
e.\|)loit  of  iMaisonneuve,  ii.  93. 

Catlin,  the  painter,  i.  224. 

Cat,  Nation  of  the,  see  Nation  of 
l/ir  Cat. 

Cat  Nation,  Lake  of  the,  i.  235. 

Cayuga  Indians,  the,  i.  38,  45 ; 
number  of  warriors,  ii.  117;ii. 
1G4;  efforts  for  peace,  ii.  166; 
ii.  262 ;  attack  the  Andastes,  ii. 
269. 

Chabanel,  Noiil,  distinctive  traits 
of,  i.  195;  joins  the  Huron  mi.s- 
sion,  i.  195;  ii.  187;  at  Sainte 
Marie,  ii.  193  ;  at  St.  .lean,  ii. 
228;  at  St.  Matthias,  ii.  233; 
murder  of,  ii.  234  ;  vow  of,  ii. 
235. 

Chaleurs,  Bay  of,  ii.  137. 

Chambly,  Kapids  of,  ii.  71. 

Champtleur,  ii.  96,  103  ;  interview 
with  Kiotsatou,  ii.  104. 

Champlain,  Lake,  ii.  34,  61,  71, 
100,  119. 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  i.  5 ;  des- 
cription of  the  Armouchiquoia, 
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i.  6;  at  Quebec,  i.  8;  the  mini- 
ber  of  Huron  towus,  i.  11  ;  tlie 
Iliuon  <hvelliiigs,  i.  \'J,  13; 
tattooing  among  the  Ilnrons,  i. 
20;  the  Huron  women,  i.  22, 
2.3;  medical  practices  ul'  tlio 
Hurons,  i.  31  ;  rule  of  dcscoiit 
among  the  Hurons,  i.  42;  <xt>\- 
ernment  of  the  Ilnrons,  i.  44  ; 
Indian  sorcerers,  i.  82 ;  fort 
built  at  Quebec  by,  i.  89  ;  ar- 
rival in  Quebec,  i.  108;  the 
Hurou  country,  i.  132;  the 
HuroDS  at  Quebec,  i.  135;  the 
Huron  mission,  i.  135  ;  death 
of,  i.  241  ;  ])oiiits  out  Montreal 
as  proper  site  for  settlement,  ii.6. 

Charity  Island,  ii.  222. 

Cliarles,  Chief,  ii.  ir,3.  164. 

Charlestown,  peninsula  of,  ii.  145. 

Charlovoi.ic,  corru]ition  of  tlie 
Hurons,  i.  21  ;  medical  practices 
of,  i.  31  ;  the  'rionnontatos,  i. 
33  ;  the  Iroquois  name,  i.  37  ; 
government  of  the  Hurons,  i. 
44;  Indian  superstition  concern- 
ing animal  s])irits,  i.  r>2 ;  the 
"  Great  Spirit,"  i.  67  ;  legend 
of  Jouskeha,  i.  72;  Indian  ideas 
of  another  life,  i.  79  ;  Indian 
funeral  rites,  i.  166  ;  comment 
on  Madame  de  la  I'eltrie's  sham 
marriage,  i.  265 ;  account  of 
Madame  de  I'lncarnation,  i. 
269  •  arrivnl  of  the  nuns  in 
Quebec,  i.  27.);  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie  deserts  her  Ursulines,  ii. 
22 ;  Father  Jogues  captured  by 
the  Iroquois,  ii.  36  ;  motive  of 
Father  Drnilletes's  mission 
among  the  Abenakis,  ii.  141  ; 
Druilletes'  second  embassy  to 
New  England,  ii.  151  ;  charac- 
ter of  Brebeuf,  ii.  214  ;  visit  to 
Indian  Lorette,  ii.  259. 


Cliatolain  (Cha,sllain),  Pierre,  sent 
to  tiie  Huron  nii>si()n,  i.  175; 
i.  213,  216. 

Chutillon,  i.  190. 

Chaudiere,  the,  Fall  of  the,  ii. 
65. 

Cliaulmer,  i.  245  ;  ii.'82. 

Ciianmonnt,  .Joseph  Marie,  early 
life  of,  i.  190-193;  admitted  to 
the  .Fesuit  novitiate,  i.  193;  eni- 
liarks  [or  (Canada,  i.  194;  mir- 
acles, i.  196;  visit'us  occurring 
to  I>ri'beuf,  i.  198;  narrow  es- 
cape rd',  i.  215,  216;  "  saga- 
initc,"  i.  220;  letters  to  Father 
lMiilipi)o  Xappi,  i.  221,  23S  ; 
intelligence  of  the  Indians,  i. 
226;  sets  out  for  the  Neutral 
Nation,  i.  234,  2.35  ;  the  Iiidian.s 
])lot  to  kill,  i.  236;  narrow  e.s- 
ca]ie  of,  i.  237  ;  return  to  Sainte 
Marie,  i.  238,  274;  ii.  188;  at 
Sainte  Marie,  ii.  193;  sees  a 
vision  of  Father  Daniel,  ii.  195, 
196;  destruction  of  the  Hnn>ns, 
ii.  219  ;  the  refugees  on  Isle  St. 
.I()S(!]di,  ii.  227;  missionary  at 
Old  Lorette,  ii.  258;  plan  for 
chapel  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
ii.  258  ;  number  of  the  Iroquois, 
ii.  266  ;  ii.  267. 

Chauvigny,  IVL  de,  i.  263  ;  death 
of,  i.  265. 

Chauvigny,  Marie  Madeleine  de, 
see  Tn  Peitn'r,  Mudnme  dr. 

Cherokee  Indians,  the,  sy.stem  of 
clanship  among,  i.  43. 

Choctaw  Indians,  the,  sy.stem  of 
clanship  among,  i.  43,  47. 

Chomedey,  Paul  de,  sec  MaisoU' 
iiPHve,  Sifur  fie. 

Christian  Island,  ii.  222. 

Clark,  tradition  of  Hiawatha,  i. 
73  ;  Indian  tales,  i.  86. 

Golden,  i.  9. 
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),  Pierre,  ^iciit 
ssioii,  i.    17;-,; 


II    of    the,   ii. 

Marie,  early 
iulniittod  tit 
i-  H>'{;  nm 
i-    194;  luir 
IIS  ocoiirriii^^ 
narrow   es 
il»);    "si.jra- 
■s  to    Father 
•     l?21,    2.5S  ; 
'    Indians,    i. 
the    Neutral 
tiie  Iiidiau.s 
narrow  es- 
rn  to  Saint o 
•i-   IHS;  at 
!>'J;    sees    a 
miel,  ii.  i  <).•), 
the  Ilnrons, 
<  on  Isin  St. 
issioiiarv  nt 
S;  plan    for 
of  Loretto, 
ho  rrof|noi,-?, 

2f.3  ;  death 

<leleino  do, 
mr.  dr. 

,  system  of 

system  of 
,47. 
50  Maison- 


awatha,  i. 


ColiHeuin,  the,  at  Rome,  i.  197. 

Conde,  tin^  groat,  i.  244. 

CouesriCtagoes,  the,  i.  30. 

Couostogas  (Audastes),  the,  i.  .'50  ; 
ma.ssacred  hy  the  "  Paxton 
IJoys,"  ii.  102,  270 

Coufederate.s,  the,  see  Five  Con- 
federate Nations,  the. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  ii.  30. 

Contarrea,  viUage  of,  i.  2.5. 

Couillard,  M.,  i.  90;  ii.  l.'i.''),  l.'iG. 

Coulonges,  Loni.s  d'Ailleboust  do, 
arrives  at  Villemarie,  ii.  82  ;  his 
marriage,  ii.  82,  83  ;  embarks 
for  Canada,  ii.  83 ;  succeeds 
Moutmagny  as  governcjr  <^f 
Queliec,  ii.  150. 

Couture,  Ouill.aume,  ii.  31  ;  at- 
tacked and  captured  by  tlie 
Iroquois,  ii.  33-4.5,  47  ;  iielps  to 
])rocure  peace  with  the  lro(|Uois, 
ii.  104;  returned  to  the  French, 
ii.  107  ;  returns  to  winter  among 
the  Iroi|uois,  ii.  1 17. 

Creek  Indians,  the,  system  of 
( lanship  of,  i.  43,  47. 

Crow  Indians,  tiie,  ii.  CO. 

Cu.sick,  Huron  fortifications,  i.  10; 
Irocpiois  tradition  concerning  the 
creation,  i.  71  ;  Inxpiois  deities, 
i.  73;  Iroquois  legends,  i.  80. 

Uablon,  the  Jesuit,  celeltration 
of  the  Dream  Feast,  i.  155  ;  re- 
moval of  the  Ilurons  from 
Notre- Dame  de  Foy,  ii.  259; 
number  of  tiie  Iroquois,  ii.  200  ; 
ii.  267  ;  hopes  for  the  success  of 
the  Audastes,  ii.  270. 

Dahcotah  Indians,  the,  i.  5  ;  hark 
villages  of,  i.  1 1  ;  system  of  clan- 
ship of,  i.  42 ;  ai(|uisiti(in  of 
"  medisines,"  i.  00  ;  magical  soci- 
eties among,  i.  84  ;  traditionary 
talcs,  i    85  ;  belief  iu  the  oki,  i. 


150  ;  funeral  rites  among,  i.  160. 
See  also  Sioux  /m/ians,  the. 

Dallion,  La  Roche,  population  of 
the  Attiwandarons,  i.  33;  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Ilurons  regarding 
French  trade,  i.  35  ;  visit  to  the 
Neutrals,  i.  238. 

Daniel,  Father  Antoine,  at  tlio 
Residence  of  Notre-Dame  des 
Anges,  i.  92  ;  arrival  at  Quebec, 
i.  108;  the  Ilurons  at  (Quebec, 
i.  135  ;  Huron  mission  falls  to 
the  lot  of,  i.  135  ;  journey  to  the 
Ilurons,  i.  140-142;  arrival 
among  the  Ilurons,  i.  145 ;  estab- 
lishes .seminary  for  Huron  chil- 
dren, i.  175;  trancjuil  boldness 
of,  i.  210;  return  to  Quebec,  i. 
200;  ii.  195;  at  St.  Jo.seph,  ii. 
1 98 ;  attack  on  St.  Joseph  by 
t!i((  InMpiois,  ii.  199;  death  of,  ii. 
201,  210. 

Dauversicre,  Jerome  de  Royer  de 
la,  description  of,  ii.  3  ;  euthusi- 
a.stic  devotee  of  my.stical  ten- 
dencies, ii.  4  ;  the  voice  from 
Heaven,  ii.  4;  conmiauded  to 
establish  a  Hotel-Dieu  at  Mon- 
treal, ii.  4  ;  per|)lexities,  ii.  4  ; 
beholds  vision  in  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame,  ii.  0  ;  meeting  with 
Clier,  ii.  7  ,  proposes  to  found 
three  religious  communities  at 
Montreal,  ii.  7 ;  title  to  the 
island  of  Montreal  transferred 
to,  ii.  10;  a])pointed  .seigneur 
of  Montreal,  ii.  11;  powers  of, 
ii.  11  ;  plans  of,  ii.  11  ;  tries  to 
form  the  community  of  hospital 
nuns,  ii.  11  ;  revulsion  of  spirit, 
ii.  12;  success  in  raising  money, 
ii.  13 ;  meeting  with  Mile. 
Mauce,  ii.  15;  a  senseless  en- 
thusiast, ii.  85  ;  sick  and  bank- 
rupt, ii.    154. 
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Davost,  Fiithor,  at  the  llosidonco 
of  Notre-Daiiio  dos  Aiigos,  i. 
9JJ ;  arrival  at  Quoliec,  i.  108; 
the  Ilurons  at  (iuclK^c,  i.  l.'lf); 
Unroll  iiiis.sioii  talis  to  tlio  lot 
of,  i.  l.'Jf);  joiiriR'v  to  till' 
Ilurons,  i.  140-142;  arrival 
aiinmu;  tlio  Ilurons,  i.  145;  cs- 
laMislu's  soniiiiary  for  Huron 
tiiiliiri'ii,  i.   175. 

Pflawaro  Imlians,  the,  tradition 
concerning  the  creation,  i.  72. 

I)e  (^uen,  see  Qiicn,  Ih'. 

Des  Chfitelcts,  M.,  ii.  155,  156. 

Detroit,  city  of,  ii.  252. 

Detroit  Hiver,  the,  i.  5. 

Diamond,  Cape,  i.  88,  103. 

Dieskau,  ii.  30. 

Dinet,  Father,  i.  273. 

Dionondadies  (Tohacco  Nation), 
the,  i.  32. 

Doctor,  Indian,  i.  29,  81. 

Douart,  Jacques,  killed  by  the 
Indians,  ii.  17ti. 

Drake,  ii.  147. 

Dream  Feast,  the,  i.  80;  descrip- 
tion of,  i.  154,  155. 

Druilletes,  Fatlier  Gabriel,  sets 
out  ou  excursiou  among  tiie 
Montaguais,  ii.  138;  ou  the 
Kennebec,  ii.  141  ;  his  mission 
amoug  the  Aheuakis,  ii.  141  ; 
goes  to  Quebec,  ii.  143  ;  seut  to 
Boston,  ii.  143;  receives  a  warm 
welcome  from  Johu  Wiuslow, 
ii.  145;  arrival  at  Boston,  ii. 
145  ;  receives  a  hearty  welcome 
from  Edward  Gibbous,  ii.  146; 
received  by  Governor  Dudley, 
ii.  146;  proceeds  to  Plymouth, 
ii.  147 ;  received  by  Governor 
Bradford,  ii.  147  ;  entertained 
by  John  Eliot,  ii.  147;  exalted 
impression  of  Massachusetts,  ii. 
148;   return  to  Queliec,  ii.  150; 


again  seut  to  Now  England,  ii. 
150. 

Du  Ciiesneau,  tho  Iroipiois  popu- 
lation, i.  GO. 

Du  Creux,  i.  89,  133;  Indian 
funeral  rites,  i.  166;  Hressani 
among  the  Iroiiuois,  ii.  74  ; 
licath  of  l'"atlier  Daniel,  ii.  201. 

Duilley,  Governor  Thomas,  re- 
ceives Father  Druilletes,  ii.  14(1. 

Du  I'eriju,  Father  Francois,  i. 
202;  narrow  escape  of,  i.  215, 
216;  journey  to  tlit^  mission 
house,  i.  218-220;  letter  to  his 
brother,  i.  221  ;  converts  at 
0.sso.s.san(',  i.  223  ;  <"ultilnient  of 
Maisonneuvc's  vow,  ii.  81. 

Du  I'eron,  Joseph-lmbert,  letter 
from  his  brotiier,  i.  221. 

Durham  Terrace,  i.  89. 

Du  Koclier,  ii.  61. 

Dutch,  the,  ii.  27,  37;  at  Fort 
Orange,  ii.  46,  47;  relations 
with  the  Moiiawks,  ii.  47  ;  at 
Manhattan,  ii.  53;  war  witii 
the  Algonipiins,  ii.  53;  ransom 
Bres.sani  from  the  Indians,  ii.  73. 

Eakins,  D.  a.,  clan  divisions  ol 

the  Creeks,  i.  47. 
Eastman,    Mrs.,    legends    of    tlie 

Sioux  (Dahcotaii),  i.  86. 
Ekaentotou    (Isle    Sainte   Marie), 

ii.   220. 
Ekareunioudi    (St.   Matthias),   ii. 

228. 
F^liot,  John,  i.  6  ;  entertains  Father 

Druilletes,   ii.  147  ;  his  mission 

at  Natick,  ii.  147. 
Endicott,  John,  ii.  148. 
England,  the  Iroijuoi-s  confederacy 

a   wedge   between   the  colonies 

of  France  and,  ii.  270. 
Enghleu,     Due    d'     (the     Great 

Conde),  i.  244. 
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I'  England,  ii. 

'0(iiiois  popu- 

I'W;    Indian 
itj ;    Hrt'ssiini 
oiH,    ii.     74 ; 
iiiel.ii.  201. 
riiDiiKi.s,    rc- 
letcs,  ii.  14(1. 
FniiK/ois,   i. 
3  of,  i.   iilT), 
li»^    mission 
letter  to  lii.s 
foil  verts    at 
uKilnieiit  of 
ii.  «l. 

iliert,   letter 
>2I. 


7;  at  Fort 
;  relations 
Ji.  47  ;  at 
war  with 
>3 ;  ransom 
iians,  ii.  7:i. 

livisious  of 

Is    of    the 

86. 

to   Marie), 

;tluas),   ii. 

ins  Father 
is  missiou 


ufederaey 
5  colonies 

le     Great 


English  civilization,  effect  on  the 
Indians  of,  i.  l.'il. 

Erie,  Lake,  i.  5,  33,  35,  234,  235  ; 
ii.'JT,  219. 

Eriehrouou,  the,  i.  35. 

Erie  Indians,  tho,  i.  5 ;  location 
and  characteristics  of,  i.  35 ; 
long  a  terror  to  tlio  lro(|nois,  i. 
35;  synonymes  of,  i.  35;  tiie 
Jesuits  never  had  a  mission 
among,  i.  35  ;  visited  by  Hrulc,  i. 
3G ;  plans  for  converting,  i. 
130;  Huron  fugitives  among,  ii. 
250 ;  tho  Iroquois  make  war 
against,  ii.  204  ;  make  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  tho  Senecas,  ii. 
264  ;  cause  of  the  Iroquois  war, 
ii.  2G5 ;  traditions  of  the  war 
with  the  Iroquois,  ii.  2C7  ;  exist 
no  more  as  a  nation,  ii.  2G7. 

Erigas,  the,  i.  35. 

Etarita  (St.  Jean),  ii.  228. 

Etchemins,  the,  i.  7. 

Etiououtates,  the,  i.  32. 

Faillon,  the  Abbe,  i.  247,  248, 253, 
256;  ii.  4,  5,  7  ;  immen.se  im- 
portance of  tae  writings  of,  ii. 
8;  ii.  12,  13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  21, 
24,  60,  82,  84,  85,  86,  90,  94, 
153,  187. 

Faith  Island,  ii.  222. 

Falmouth  (England),  ii.  53. 

Fancamp,  Baron  de,  ii.  4,  8  ;  title 
to  the  island  of  Montreal  trans- 
ferred to,  ii.  10. 

Faribault,  G.  B.,  ii.  21. 

Feast  of  the  Dead,  the,  i.  34,  43  ; 
description  of,  i.  160-162. 

Feasts,  Indian,  i.  83. 

Ferland,  the  Abbe',  i.  90,  247, 
258;  ii.  7,  15,  21,  31,  148,  150, 
153,  156. 

FtKtins  a  manger  tout,  i.  26,  29. 

Feticb-worship,  Indian,  i.  66. 


Fire,  Nation  of,  see  Nation  of  Fire, 
ii.  262. 

Five  Confederate  Nations,  tlio,  i. 
4 ;  tho  Tuscaroras  join,  i.  5 ; 
true  names  of,  i.  38  ;  mytholog- 
ical deities  of,  i.  72,  73  ;  in  a 
tiush  of  unjiaralicleii  audacity, 
ii.  58 ;  not  reprcseMtcd  at  llic 
great  peace  coiiiuil,  ii.  116;  rul- 
ing ])assion  of,  ii.  157. 

Flemish  Hastard,  the,  ii.  246. 

Floridian  trilies,  the,  funeral  rites 
among,  i.  166. 

Fontaral)ie,  ii.  247;  death  of,  ii.  248. 

"Fort  des  llurons,"  the,  ii.  257. 

Four  (Jolonies,  the.  Commissioners 
of,  ii.  1.50. 

Fox  Kiver,  ii.  262. 

France  sends  reinforcements  to  the 
missions  of  the  forests,  i.  172; 
the  Iro(|uois  confederacy  a 
wedge  between  tho  colonies  of 
England  and,   ii.  270. 

FraiK'iscans,  the,  i.  43,  251. 

Fremin,  Father,  ii.  250. 

French,  the,  traele  with  the 
llurons,  i.  35,  134  ;  the  Iroquois 
War,  ii.  59 ;  war  with  the 
Mohawks,  ii.  117,245;  reap  a 
profit  from  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Senecas,  ii.  269. 

French  civilization,  et'eet  on  the 
Indians  of,  i.  131. 

French  River,  the,  i.  62,  132,  143. 

"Fresh  Sea,"  the  great,  i.  132, 
235. 

Friendly  Society  of  the  Spirit,  the, 
L  84. 

Funeral  rites,  i.  159. 

Fur-traders,  the  worst  of  colonists, 
ii.  149. 

Gallatin,  erroneous  location  of 
the  Andastes,  i.  36 ;  cruelty 
among  the  Indians,  ii.  67. 
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(ianiiiclio,  Maniuis  do,  i.  2f>0. 

(Jiiiul.JUfjiirae,  Soiieca  town  of, 
ii.  2M. 

Ciaiicg.'inaga,  Moliawk  town  of, 
ii.  39. 

Gauowauga,  Mohawk  town  of, 
ii.  39. 

(Jariiier,  Father  CliarloH,  i.  l.')2  ; 
.sont  to  the  Huron  inissioii,  i. 
i:.") ;  (listiiictivo  traits  of,  i.  188, 
189;  letters  of,  i.  189;  family 
of,  i.  190  ;  the  fort  at  Ossos.saiic', 
i.  200;  the  iietiier  jjoworr.,  i. 
203 ;  lireheuf'.s  farewell  letter 
to  Le  Jeune,  i.  213;  narrow 
escapes  of  tlie  Jesuits,  i.  21.'"), 
216;  methods  of  couversiou,  i. 
224;  new  and  j»erilous  mission 
of  tlie  Tohaeco  Nation  falls  to, 
i.  232;  rece])tion  hy  tiie  Indians, 
i.  233  ;  ii.  188;  at  Sainte  Marie, 
ii.  194 ;  the  refui^ees  on  Isle 
St.  Joseph,  ii.  227  ;  at  St.  Jean, 
ii.  228;  murdered  by  the  Iro- 
quoi.s,  i.  197;  ii.  230;  liis  body 
found  and  buried,  ii.  232;  eliar- 
acter  of,  ii.  232  ;  his  devotion  to 
the  mission,  ii.  232. 

Gamier,  Father  Julien,  i.  45  ;  ii. 
263, 

Garreau,  the  Jesuit,  at  St.  Mat- 
thias, ii.  187,  228;  expo.-<ed  to 
dangers,  ii.  235 ;  death  of,  ii. 
236. 

Gaspe,  i.  121. 

Genesee  River,  the,  i.  5,  35,  36. 

George,  Lake,  ii.  34,  35,  ll'.t, 
123. 

Georgian  Bay,  of  Lake  Huron,  i. 
132,  143;  il  184,  241. 

Gibbons,  Edward,  ii.  145;  hearty 
welcome  to  Fatlier  Druilletes, 
ii.  146. 

Giffard,  M.,  seigneur  of  Beauport, 
i.  90  ;  247  ;  ii.  155. 


Gilliert,  Father,  embarks  for  tho 
i\ew  Worhl,  i.  101. 

Glocester,  Bay  of,  ii.  184. 

(Jodcfroy,  Jean  I'aul,  sent  to  New 
England  from  Ciuebee,  ii.  150. 

Go<lefroy,  Tiiomas,  captured  by 
tin*  Inxiuois,  ii.  59. 

Gory,  Jean,  ii.  20,  21. 

(ioupil,  liene,  ii.  31  ;  cajitured  by 
tiie  Irocjuois,  ii.  32-40;  mur- 
dered l)y  tiio  Irocjuois,  ii.  41. 

Goyogouins  (Cayugas),  the,  ii. 
164. 

(iraham's  Point,  ii.  252. 

Grand  Council  of  Venice,  the,  i. 
49. 

Grand  Manitoulin  Island,  ii.  192, 
220,  240,  256. 

(iraviir,  Father,  i.  76. 

Great  Hare,  the,  i.  66  ;  account  of, 
i.  67. 

Great  Lakes,  the,  i.  37  ;  ii.  192, 
273. 

"Great  Spirit,"  the,  i.  67;  ditti- 
oulty  of  early  missionaries  in 
expressing,  i.  75. 

(Jriion  liny  of  Lake  Michigan,  i. 
5,  258;  ii.  251. 

(ireenhalgh,  Wentworth,  corrup- 
tion of  the  IIuroiiF,  i.  21  ;  the 
Iro(|Uois  population,  i.  60;  num- 
ber of  Troipiois  warriors,  ii.  117. 

Gregory  the  Great,  Pope,  i.  250. 

(Jrelon,  the  Jesuit,  at  St.  Matthias, 
ii.  228 ;  exposed  to  dangers, 
ii.   235. 

Guyandot,  the,  i.  9. 

Guyard,  Marie,  see  Incarnation, 
Madame  de  /'. 

Hache,  Roltert,  ii.  155. 
Harvard  College,  i.  260. 
Hasanoanda,  i,  45. 
Haweimiio,  Iroquois  name  for  God, 
i.  73. 
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captured  hy 
i2-40;     iiiiir- 
ois,  ii.  41. 
•"'),    tlie,    ii. 

12. 
nice,  the,  i. 

luU,  ii,   192, 

accuunt  of, 
7;    ii.  192, 

•  07;    (lirti- 
ionarics   in 

Michigan,  i. 

til,  corrup- 
i.  21  ;    the 

•  60;  nuni- 
jr.s,  ii.  117. 
le,  i.  250. 

.  Matthias, 
I    daugers, 

<icarnatio)i, 


e  for  God, 


Hazard,  ii.  144,  151,  162. 

Ilfad-l'iercer,  the,  i.  79. 

Ilehert,  M.,  i.  249;  ii.  150. 

Ilehert,  Madaino,  i.  90,  102,  10;i. 

Ileckowelder,  i.  7<). 

Henry  IV.  of  Krance,  ii.  146. 

Hortel,  JiU'(iU('.s,  i.  258. 

Hiawatha,  the  deity  of  the  Five 
Natious,  i.  73 ;  tra<iition  of,  i. 
73. 

"  Hierocoyes,  Lake  of,"  ii.  36. 

Holland,  heretics  of,  ii.  11. 

Hope  Lsland,  ii.  222. 

"  Horicon,"  ii.  36. 

"  Horicoui,"  ii.  36. 

"  Horicoui,"  ii.  36. 

Hotel-Dieu  at  Quebec,  i.  192,  276; 
ii.  215. 

Howe,  Lord,  ii.  35. 

Hudson's  Bay,  i.  4,  7  ;  ii.  271. 

Hudson  River,  the,  i.  5,  36 ;  ii.  71, 
119. 

Huguenots,  the,  ii.  149. 

Hundred  Associates,  the,  require- 
ments of  the  charter  of,  i.  247 ; 
unable  to  carry  out  the  con- 
ditions, i.  248  ;  fur-trade  of,  i. 
249  ;  the  Jesuits  rely  chiefly  on, 
i.  249 ;  transfer  title  to  tlie 
island  of  Montreal,  ii.  10;  Mai- 
sonnenve  becomes  soldier-gov- 
ernor of,  ii.  11  ;  con.secrate 
Montreal  to  the  Holy  Family, 
ii.  16;  transfer  their  monopoly 
of  the  fur-trade  to  the  inhiil)it- 
ants  of  Quebec,  ii.  151  ;  ii.  188. 

Huron  Church,  the,  ii.  171-183. 

Huron  Indians,  the,  towns  of,  i. 
5  ;  synonymes  of,  i.  9  ;  ancient 
country  of,  i.  10;  the  Jesuits 
make  an  enumeration  of  tlie 
villages,  dwellings,  and  families 
of,  i.  10;  construction  of  the 
towns  of,  i.  11  ;  estimated  pop- 
ulation of,  i.  11 ;  description  of 
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dwellings  of,  i.  11-13;  descrip- 
tion of  fortified  towns  of,  i.  15; 
habits  of,  i.  16;  food  of,  i.  16; 
arts  of  life  among,  i.  17;  dress 
of,  i.  19;  female  life  among,  i. 
20-23;  marriage  customs,  i.  21  ; 
tratlic  of,  i.  23  ;  tlicir  festal 
sna.son,  i.  24 ;  gambling  among, 
i.  24  ;  their  feasts  and  dances,  i. 
25;  their  religiuiis  festivals,  i. 
27;  songs  of,  i.  27;  cannibalism 
among,  i.  28 ;  cure  of  disease, 
i.  28;  superstitions  belief  con- 
cerning di.sea.se  and  death,  i.  29, 
30;  medical  jjractices  of,  i.  31  ; 
war  with  the  Inxpiois,  i.  34 ; 
trade  with  the  French,  i.  35, 134  ; 
class  distinctions  among,  i.  40  ; 
rule  of  descent  among,  i.  42 ; 
cease  to  e.\ist  as  a  nation,  i.  43  ; 
a  confederacy  of  four  distinct 
contiguous  nations,  i.  43  ;  gov- 
ernment of,  i.  43,  222;  death 
penalties  among,  i.  55 ;  noto- 
rious thieve.s,  i.  55  ;  primitive 
belief  in  immortality,  i.  77  ;  the 
journey  of  the  dead,  i.  77  ;  ideas 
of  another  life,  i.  78 ;  belief  in 
dreams,  i.  80;  sorcerers,  i.  81  ; 
feasts,  i.  83  ;  traditionary  tales, 
i.  84,  85;  ])opuhtus  villages  of, 
1.  132;  at  Quebec,  i.  133;  accept 
the  mission,  i.  I.'i6 ;  Hrebenf's 
arrival  among,  i.  143 ;  live  in 
constant  fear  of  the  InHpiois,  i. 
149;  lirc'lieuf's  attempts  to  con- 
vert, i.  150,  151  ;  winter  the 
season  of  festivity  among,  i.  152  ; 
rites  of  .sepulture  among,  i.  159  ; 
the  "  feast  of  the  dead,"  i.  160- 
162  ;  funeral  games  of,  i.  163- 
166;  pretended  kindness  to  pris- 
oners, i.  168;  small-pox  among, 
i.  176  ;  scarcity  of  game  among, 
i.   177;   religious    terror  of,    i. 
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20.") ;  pnrsepuMon  of  tho  Jesuits, 
i.  205-217;  victories  over  tint 
Iro(|Uois,  i.  22H ;  iiu'thods  of 
convorsioii  practiscii  aiiion^,  i. 
Sir)4  ;  tnidinj?,  ii.  2!»  ;  Hrcssiuii 
ordcri'il  to  gd  up  to,  ii.  «)'.» ; 
trc'iicliory  of,  ii.  8S  ;  tin*  f^riiml 
poaic  cnuiicil,  ii.  I(M(-1I.''>;  out- 
iiuiiilicr  tilt;  Inxjuois,  ii.  158; 
llrst  inoctitii^  of  wliito  tnoii  with, 
ii.  l.')8  ;  FortuiK*  smiles  on,  ii. 
159;  dofoatcd  liy  trcaclierv,  ii. 
101  ;  retaliation  of,  ii.  lt>2  ;  feel 
themselvos  on  the  <'d<,'('  of  niiii, 
ii.  162;  isk  aid  iu  war  from  tlic 
Aiulastes,  ii.  1G2;  the  Aiidastos 
promi.se  aid  to,  ii.  IG.'i;  capture 
of  attacking  Onondaf^as,  ii.  If>5  ; 
mercy  hIiowu  to,  ii.  10,');  eaf^er 
for  peace,  ii.  166;  cud  of  uo- 
gotiatious  with  the  Onoudaujas, 
ii.  17U;  become  tractahle,  ii. 
171 ;  resistance  aj^ainst  l)aptism, 
ii.  172,  173;  mur(i<!r  and  atone- 
ment, ii.  176-18.'$;  trailinjif  at 
Three  Rivers,  ii.  197;  attack 
anil  ili'feat  the  Inxpiois,  ii.  198; 
the  Irocpiois  on  the  war  path  for, 
ii.  20.'} ;  try  to  defend  St.  Louis 
ajrainst  tiie  Inxpiois,  ii.  20;"); 
repnlsetiie  InKjunis  froinSainte 
Marie,  ii.  206,  207  •  valiaut  de- 
fence of  St.  Louis,  ii.  208;  fatu- 
ity, not  cowardice,  the  ruin  of, 
ii.  208;  death-knell  of,  ii.  218; 
cease  to  exist  as  a  nation,  ii. 
219  ;  form  a  .settlement  on  Lsle 
St.  Joseph,  ii.  221-224;  misery 
of,  ii.  225;  the  .Jesuits  decide  to 
bring  to  (Quebec  the  remnant  of, 
ii.  241 ;  destroyed  by  famine  and 
disease,  ii.  249 ;  settle  on  the 
Island  of  Michilimackinac,  ii. 
251  ;  quarrel  with  the  Sioux,  ii. 
251 ;  migrations  of,  ii.  252  ;  re- 


moval from  Xotro-namo  do  Foy, 
ii.  259  ;  liurnn  lilood  fast  bleach- 
ing out  from,  ii.  2,')9  ;  suiK;rior 
to  the  Iroipiois  in  numlKMs,  ii. 
260;  tho  Neutrals  take  nn  pm-t 
against,  ii,  'IWl  ;  bttst  hope  of 
th<«  Canadian  mission  fell  with, 
ii.  272. 

nnron-IriM(uois  Family,  the,  full- 
est developments  of  Indian  char- 
acter to  b(!  found  in,  i.  81  ;  si/.e 
of  their  brains,  i.  .'12. 

lini ,  Lake,  i.  5,  10,  32,62,  183, 

200,  231  ;  ii.  114,  192,  206,  218, 
220,  251. 

liurnn  Mission,  the,  plans  for,  i. 
12:1  ;  falls  to  tho  lot  of  Br.benf, 
Daniel,  and  Davost,  i.  135  ;  ac- 
cejited  by  tho  Indians,  i,  136; 
lion.se  built  for,  i.  146;  descrij)- 
tioM  of  house,  i.  147  ;  Indian 
guests  at,  i.  147-149;  France 
sends  reinforcements  to,  i.  172; 
entiuisiasm  for,  i,  173;  sickness 
at,  i.  175;  the  work  of  conver- 
si(jii,  i.  177-180;  tho  hump- 
backed sorcerer,  i.  180-184;  re- 
newed efforts  of  the  Jesuit 
F'athers,  i.  184,  185;  coven 
baptisms,  i.  185,  186;  daily  life 
at,  i.  196;  miracles,  i.  196,  197; 
fervors  for,  i.  243  ;  in  a  state  of 
destitution,  ii.  30 ;  harvest  of 
converts,  ii.  171  ;  abandoned,  ii. 
241. 

Hutchinson,  ii.  144,  151. 

loNACE,  Father,  ii.  142. 
Ignatius,  St.,   i.    130 ;  feast  of,  i. 

136;  155,  179,  196;  ii.  155. 
Ihonatiria,  Hurou  town  of,  i.  114, 

146,  155,  160,  175,  184,  205,  226, 

228. 
Illinois  Indians,  the,  i.  4  ;  ii.  251. 
liiiuois,  State  of,  i.  4. 
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Tmrnacnlato  Conroption,  tho,  nnw 
inissioii  of,  i.  200  ;  iluctriiii'  of,  i. 
200;  tlic  now  iiiisMioii  liDiisc,  i. 
'JOl  ;  the  lirst  Itaptisiii.  i.  20'-'; 
tlio  iic'IIkt  powcrH,  i.  2().'J  ;  jn-r- 
HC'cutiDii  iii  iln!  fatliiTM  by  tlic 
HiiroiiH,  i.  204-217;  narrow  ch- 
capcs,  i.  21  r>. 

Incariiiitiiin,  Mario  do  1',  i.  20.1, 
261 ;  c'ljuMcn  Snjic'iior  of  the  now 
convoiitaK^uclicc,  i.  2<')7  ;  skotcli 
of,  i.  2()7  ;  |M)itriiil  of,  i.  2t)7  ; 
niystioal  marriage  witli  Christ, 
i.  2(;8;  pii|til,s  of,  i.  2C.'» ;  hc- 
coinos  a  proy  to  dojoctinn,  i. 
270  ;  unrohuitinjj;  in  ovory  prac- 
tioo  of  Iniiiiilialion,  1.270;  ini- 
niurod  witli  tiio  rrsiilinos,  i.  271  ; 
rocoivos  lier  first  "vocation  "  to 
("anaila  from  lieavon,  i.  272  ;  om- 
harks  lor  (  aiiaila,  i.  274 ;  ar- 
rival at  (^Molicf,  i.  275  ;  instriii'ts 
tlic  Indian  clnldren.i.  278  ;  difli- 
cnltii's  of  iior  ])osition,  i.  278; 
rcpntatinii  of  saintsliip  attaciiod 
to,  i.  27!t;  death  of,  i.  280;  vis- 
ion of,  ii.  14  ;  tlic  Ini(|iiois  War, 
ii.  GO;  doalh  oi  Do  Nono,  ii.  78  ; 
ii.  101  ;  iiilhu'Mfo  of  Couture 
over  his  ciiplors,  ii.  104  ;  tlio 
grand  poaoo  coiiMoii,  ii.  110; 
susjiicions  of  the  Mtdiawks  to- 
ward Fallior  .Iii!.i;nos,  ii.  122; 
mnrdor  of  I'iskarof,  ii.  128  ;  tlio 
advonturos  of  Mario,  wifo  of 
Joan  Haptisto,  ii.  1.'52;  death  of 
Father  Daniel,  ii.  201  ;  jihysical 
weakness  of  Lalomant,  ii.  215; 
relies  of  tiie  martyr.s,  ii.  215. 

Indiana,  State  of,  i.  4. 

Indian  Lorctto,  ii.  25't ;  visit  to,  ii. 
25!» ;  eonditiou  of,  ii.  25<). 

Indians,  tlie,  mutable  as  llie  wiml, 
i.  3 ;  thorns  in  the  tlosh  of  the 
Puritan,   i.   5  ;   uot  within   tlie 


scope  of  the  Jesuit  labor,  i.  fi; 
the  horosy  of  heresies  pliinted 
among,  i.  (t ;  onnfuslon  uf  trilial 
namt's  among,  i. '.) ;  social  organ- 
ization, i.;j8  ;  docile  afi|uiesooneo 
to  the  early  missionaries,  i.  .'18  ; 
tlioir  Holf-coutrol,  i.  .TJ ;  their 
codo  of  <•  -vtosy,  i.  .'Jl>  ;  charity 
and  hos,  "tality  of,  i.  3'.> ;  thoir 
Hociiil  disposition,  i.  40;  subdi- 
vision of  I'lo  tribes,  i.  41  ;  clan 
names  an<!  i  nibloms,  i.  41  ;  tlioir 
laws  of  descent  nnd  inheritance, 
i.  41-4.'J;  anomalous  and  con- 
tnidictory  rtdigious  belief  of,  i. 
fiO ;  pantiieism  of,  i.  HI  ;  super- 
stition concerning  animal  spirits, 
i.  t')2  ;  manitoiis  and  okies,  i.  tWl- 
(J5  ;  I  h(>  guardian  maintou,  i.  05; 
their  "  medicine,"  i.  (iti  ;  Mana- 
bo/lio,  i,  (Ifi  ;  early  traditions 
concerning  the  creation,  i.  (')'.*, 
7()-7.'{  ;  the  loss  of  immortality 
among,  i.  (i;*  ;  worship  of  the 
Sun,  i.  ()9  ;  jirimitive  idea  of  a 
Sujtreme  Being,  i.  74;  jirim- 
itivt(  lieliof  in  immortality,  i. 
7(1;  tiie  journey  of  the  dead, 
i.  77  ;  ideas  of  another  life,  i. 
78  ;  belief  in  dreams,  i.  80  ;  .sor- 
cerers, i.  81  ;  traditionary  tales, 
i.  84,  85  ;  summary  of  the  re- 
ligion of,  i.  87  ;  ascrilte  myste- 
rious and  supernatural  powers  to 
the  insane,  i.  124;  contrast  in 
the  offoct  of  Spanish,  Knglish, 
and  French  civilization  upon,  i. 
131  ;  idea  of  the  nature  of  thun- 
der, i.  156  ;  dislike  of  a  beard,  i. 
224  ;  the  Jesuits  propose  inter- 
marriage with,  i.  226  ;  relations 
with  the  Dutch,  ii.  47  ;  spasmo- 
dic courage  of,  ii.  62  ;  weakened 
by  internal  righting,  ii.  157  ; 
honor  among,  ii.  169. 
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Iroquois    Council-house,    descrip- 
tion and  plan  of,  i.  14. 

Iroquois  Indians,  tlie,  extent  of 
territory  of,  i.  4  ;  enmity  toward 
the  Algonquins,  i.  6  ;  fear  of,  i. 
8;  houses  of,  i.  13;  forts  of,  i. 
15;  cannibalism  among,  i.  aS ; 
war  with  the  Ilurons,  i.  .34 ;  wo- 
men often  burned  by,  i.  34  ;  the 
Erics  lonp  a  terr  tr  to,  i.  3.') ;  the 
Indian  of  Indians,  i.  36  ;  advan- 
tageous location  of,  i.  3G  ;  char- 
acteristics of,  i.  37 ;  tiicir  tra- 
ditions, i.  37  ;  tlieir  organization 
and  history,  i.  37  ;  meaning  of 
tiie  name,  i.  37  ;  class  distinc- 
tions among,  i.  40;  conspicuous 
in  history,  i.  44  ;  origin  of,  i.  45  ; 
division  into  five  distinct  nations, 
i.  45 ;  tile  league  of,  i.  45  ;  di- 
vision into  eight  clans,  i.  46 ; 
remarkal)le  analogies  botwcon 
clansiiip  of  other  tribes  and,  i. 
46  ;  clan  distinctions  among,  i. 
47;  organization  of,  i.  47,  48; 
councils  and  sachems,  i.  41* ,  tiie 
"  senate  "  described,  i.  4'J  ;  tiie 
great  council,  i.  50,  51  ;  sav.age 
politicians,  i.  .53  ;  punisimieiit  of 
crime,  i.  54-56  ;  military  organ- 
ization, i.  56;  lived  in  state  of 
chronic  warfare,  i.  57  ;  insepa- 
rably wedded  to  institutions  and 
traditions,  i.  58  ;  spirit  of  the  con- 
federacy, i.  5y  ;  at  tlie  height  of 
their  prosperity,  i.  60;  tlieir 
numbers,  i.  60 ;  tradition  con- 
cerning heaven  and  the  creation, 
i.  70 ;  mytliological  deities  of, 
i.  7:i-73  ;  primitive  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  i.  74  ;  primitive 
belief  in  immortality,  i.  76  ;  the 
journev  of  the  dead,  i.  77  ;  ideas 
of  atu»ther  life,  i.  78  ;  belief  in  j 
dreams,  i.  80;  sorcerers,  i.  81  ;  j 


feasts,  i.  83  ;  traditionary  tales,  i. 
84,  85;  the  Hurons  live  in  con- 
stant fear  of,  i.  149 ;  fuueral 
games  among,  i.  163;  Huron 
victories  over,  i.  228  ;  retaliation 
on  tlie  c(doiiist9,<ii.  9  ;  supplied 
with  arms  i)y  Diitcli  traders,  ii. 
27  ;  attaclc  and  cajiture  Father 
Jogues'  ])arty,  ii.  .'52-45 ;  run- 
ning the  gantlet,  ii.  37  ;  Father 
Jogiies'  escape  from,  ii.  49-52 ; 
battling  for  tiie  mastery  of 
Canada,  ii.  57 ;  attack  Fort 
liichelieu,  ii.  61  ;  effect  of  their 
hostilities  on  the  Algonquin 
tribes,  ii.  62  ;  cannibalism 
among,  ii.  64  ;  "  the  scourge  of 
this  infant  church,"  ii.  69 ;  cap- 
ture Bressani,  ii.  70  ;  attacks  on 
the  French  near  Villemarie,  ii. 
88  ;  battle  with  Maisonneuve,  ii. 
91  ;  not  always  fortunate  in  Avar, 
ii.  97  ;  ancient  superiority  of  tiie 
Algonqnins  over,  ii.  97 ;  the 
grand  peace  council,  ii.  106-1 15  ; 
again  at  war  witli  the  French 
and  tlie  Algon(|uins,  ii.  127  ; 
ferocity  of,  ii.  129;  revenge  of 
l)risoners  upon,  ii.  133-136 ; 
bring  Canada  to  extremity,  ii. 
144  ;  outnumbered  i)y  the  Hu- 
rons. ii.  158  ;  make  use  of  treach- 
ery, ii.  160;  defeated  by  the  Hu- 
rons, ii.  198  ;  att.ickand  destroy 
St.  Joseph,  ii.  199-201  ;  buru 
St.  Louis,  ii.  202;  on  the  war- 
path for  the  Ilurons,  ii.  203; 
attack  St.  Ignace,  ii.  203 ;  re- 
]mlsod  frcjin  Sainte  Marie  by 
tlie  lliiroiis,  ii.  206-207;  buru 
St.  Ignace,  ii.  209  ;  attack  the 
'i'ob.acco  nu.ssions,  ii.  228  ;  attack 
the  mission  of  St.  Joan,  ii.  229, 
230  ;  Isle  St.  Josojih  invested 
with,  ii.  237  ;  slaughter  the  fugi- 
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tives from  Isle  St.  Jcseph,  ii. 
238  ;  daring  of,  ii.  243  ;  rcvoiige 
of  Etienno  Annaotaha  on,  ii. 
253-256 ;  their  .sagacity  past 
denying,  ii.  260  ;  two  commu- 
nities superior  in  numbers  to, 
ii.  260 ;  strong  organization  of, 
ii.  261  ;  their  insatial)le  rage  f(n' 
coufjuest,  ii.  262 ;  turn  their 
fury  on  the  Neutral^,  ii.  263; 
origin  of  tlic  war,  ii.  263  ;  make 
treaties  of  |)cace,  ii.  26.'5 ;  make 
war  against  tlie  Kries,  ii.  264  ; 
cause  of  the  war,  ii.  265  ;  the 
force,  ii.  266  ;  traditions  of  tlie 
war  with  the  Kries,  ii.  267  ;  ex- 
pensive victory  over  the  Kries, 
ii.  267  ;  Idoody  triumphs  com- 
plete, ii.  270  ;  their  confederacy 
a  wedge  between  thi^  colonies  of 
France  and  Kngland,  ii.  270; 
the  ruin  of  the  -lesulLs'  hopes, 
ii.  273  ;  debt  of  Liberty  to,  ii. 
274. 
Iroquois  War,  the,  ii.  59. 

James,  Edwin,  account  of  Nana- 
liush,  i.  67  ;  Indian  ideas  of  an- 
otlier  life,  i.  79. 

Jansenists,  the,  Olier's  horror  of, 
ii.  5. 

Jarvis,  i.  76. 

Jean,  St.,  i.  242. 

Jesuits,  the,  Indian  tribes  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  labors 
of,  i.  6  ;  enumeration  of  the 
Huron  villages,  dwellings  and 
families  made  by,  i.  10;  teach 
the  llurons  to  build  palisaded 
works,  i.  16;  never  had  a  mis- 
sion among  the  Erics,  i.  35 ; 
close  students  of  Indian  lan- 
guages and  superstitions,  i.  43  ; 
the  virtue  of  obedience,  i.  97 ; 
i.  99,  100;  adopt  as  their  own 


the  task  of  Christianizing  New 
France,    i.    101  ;     believe     the 
Huron  country  to  be  the  strong- 
hold of  Satan,  i.  130;   schemes 
for  the    Huron  mission,   i.   130, 
131  ;   thwarted  by  the    Indians, 
i.  137-139  ;  character  of,  i.  188- 
lO'.i ;  persecution  by  the  Hurons, 
i.   204-217;    impeached    by   the 
lliiroiis,  i.  209;   daily  life  of,  i. 
220-222;    private    letters   of,    i. 
221  ;  learn  to  make  wine,  i.  221  ; 
mi.ssionary   excursions,    i.   223; 
new    chapel    built     by,    i.    223 ; 
metliods   of  conversion,  i.   224  ; 
conditions   of    baptism,    i.  225  ; 
propo.se   intermarriage  with  the 
Indians,    i.   226;    baekslider.s,  i. 
227;  number  of  baptisms,  i.  226  ; 
aliandon   original   plans   for  e.s- 
taldishing      missions,     i.      230 ; 
resolve    to   estalilish   a   central 
station,  i.  2;jO  ;  establish   fiainte 
Marie,    i.    231  ;    mission    of  the 
Tobacco  Nation,  i.  232;  mission 
of  till     Neut  !'.•;!    Nation,  i.  2.'{4 ; 
indefatigable  zeal  of,  i.  238;  are 
all  in  all  at  <,!uebec,  i.  245  ;  rely 
cbietly  on    the    Hundred    A.s.so- 
ciates,    i.     249 ;     love    for    the 
climate  oi   \'ew  France,  i.  252  ; 
revive  in  lairope  the  meiii.X'val 
type    of    Christianity,    i.    257  ; 
seminary   for    Huron     boys    at 
Quebec,  i.  259  ;  first  apiicarance 
in  a  character  di.stinctly  politi- 
cal, ii.  143;   antagonism  of  the 
Puritans   against,  ii.    144,    149; 
charged    with    sharing    in     the 
fur-trade,    ii.    188;    promi.se  to 
join   the    Hurons    on    Isle    St. 
Joseph,  ii.  221  ;  decide  to  bring 
the  remnant  of  the  Hurons  to 
(Juebec,     ii.      241  ;     occupation 
gone,  ii.  271 ;  cause  of  the  fail- 
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ure  of,  ii.  273 ;  their  faith  not 
shaken,  ii.  274. 

JeHuits,  Church  of  the,  ii.  15. 

Jof^ue."?,  Father  Isaac,  i.  73 ;  .sent 
to  the  Huron  ini.s.sion,  i.  175; 
distinctive  traits  of,  i.  195  ;  relig- 
ious terror  of  the  IIuron.s,  i.  204  ; 
traiKjuil  lioMncss  of,  i.  216 ;  new 
and  iicrilous  mission  of  tiio 
Tol)a(co  Nation  falls  to,  i.  2.32 ; 
reception  hy  the  Indians,  i.  2.'}.'5 ; 
among  the  Algonciuins,  ii.  29, 
HO;  early  liistory  of,  ii.  .30  ;  por- 
trait of,  ii.  ;A  ;  attacked  and 
cajjtured  hy  the  Iro(|Uois,  ii. 
32-45 ;  .sends  warning  to  the 
French,  ii.  47  ;  decides  to  escape, 
ii. 49-52;  arrives  at  Manhattan, 
ii.  5.3  ;  readies  Franco,  ii.  .'')4  ; 
among  ids  hrethron,  ii.  55; 
received  hy  Queen  Anne  of 
Austria,  ii.  56;  sails  again  for 
Canada,  ii.  56 ;  attends  the 
grand  peace  council,  ii.  106; 
chosen  to  hold  the  Mohawks 
to  their  faith,  ii.  117;  founds 
the  Mi.ssiou  of  the  Martyrs,  ii. 
118;  pre.sentiment  that  deatii 
was  near,  ii.  118;  reaches  the 
Mohawks,  ii.  119;  returns  to 
Fort  Hichelieu,  ii.  121  ;  returns 
to  the  Mohawks,  ii.  121  ;  taken 
prisoner,  ii.  12.3  ;  murdered,  ii. 
124  ;  character  of,  ii.  125  ;  ii.  188. 

.Folin,  St.,  i.  90. 

Joseph,  St.,  i.  157,  179,  185;  the 
chosen  patron  of  New  F'rance, 
i.  196,  214;  fete-day  of,  i.  2.52, 
262,  265,  274. 

Jouskeha,  legend  of,  i.  71,  72. 

Juchereau,  i.  275 ;  ii.  4  ;  forma- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Notre- 
Danie  de  Montreal,  ii.  8  ;  Mont- 
niagny's  jealousy  towards  Mai- 
sonneuve,  ii.   18;   luortification 


of  the  nuns,  ii.  19;  Bressani 
among  tlie  Iroipiois,  ii.  74  ;  har- 
mony at  Villemarie,  ii.  82;  mar- 
riage of  D'Ailiehou.st  to  Barho 
de  Boulogne,  ii.  83 ;  the  Huron 
fugitives  at  (iuehec,  ii.  244. 
Julien,  St.,  i.  223.  ' 

Kaiikwas,  the,  i.  33. 

Kalm,  condition  of  Indian  Lorette, 
ii.  259. 

Kenjockety,  Chief,  ii   2()3. 

Kennchec  Hiver,  tlie,  i.  7  ;  Dru- 
illetes  on,  ii.   141. 

Kentucky,  State  of,  i.  4  ;  Indian 
places  of  sepulture  in,  i.  166. 

Khionoutatcrrhouous,  tlie,  i.  32. 

Kieft,  I)irector-(ieneral,  ii.  52,  125. 

Kiotsaton,  chief  of  the  Iroquois, 
ii.  104;  interview  with  ("hamj)- 
Heur,  ii.  104,  105 ;  tiie  grand 
peace  council,  ii.  106-112;  ii.  124. 

La  Barrk,  De,  the  Iroquois  popu- 
lation, i.  60. 

Lahalie,  ii.  123;  deatli  of  Fatiier 
Jogues,  ii.  125. 

Lachine,  ii.  88 

Lachine  Rapids,  the,  ii.  1.33. 

La  Conception,  mission  of,  ii.  171, 
207. 

Lafitau,  tlio  Huron  dwellings,  i. 
13  ;  corruption  of  the  Ilurons,  i. 
21  ;  medical  practices  of  the  llu 
rons,  i.  31  ;  the  Irocpiois  name, 
i.  37  ;  government  of  the  Hurons, 
i.  44;  tiie  Iroquois  and  the  Hu- 
rons, i.  45;  organization  of  tlie 
Irocpiois,  i.  48  ;  the  Irocpiois 
"senate,"  i.  49  ;  tlie  ascendancy 
of  tlie  Iroquois,  i.  51,  52;  Indian 
ideas  of  another  life,  i.  79  ;  In- 
dian tales,  i.  86  ;  Indian  funeral 
rites,  i.  166  ;  origin  of  the  Iro- 
quois-Noutral  war,  ii.  263. 
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ij'  19;  Bressani 
I'loi.s,  ii.  74  ;  Iiar- 
!iJ  ie,  ii.  82 ;  mar- 
el)oii.st  to  fijirbo 
8.'i;  the  Huron 
ebec,  ii.   244. 


33. 
Indian  Lorette, 

ii   2(),'j, 

'■le,  i.  7;   Dru- 
1. 

f.  '•  4  ;  Indian 
•■«  i",  i  Kit;. 
"«,  the,  i.  .32. 
ewl,  ii.  52,  125. 
the  Iroquois, 
■  with  CJiHuij)- 
'•'> ;  the  grand 
>6-I12;  ii.  124. 
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•qiiois  popu- 


ith  of  leather 


ii.  1.33. 
*^»  of,  ii.  171^ 

dwelh'ugs,  i. 
lie  Ilurons,  i. 
■esof  the  IIu 
jqiiois  uanio, 
f  the  Hurons, 
and  tlie  IIu- 
^ation  of  the 
lie    Iroquois 

ascendancy 
.  52;  Indian 
e.  i.  79 ;  In- 
lian  funeral 

of  the  Iro- 
•  263. 


LaFleche,  ii.  3,  11. 

La  Fontaine,  i.  248. 

Lairet  River,  the,  i.  91. 

Lake.H,  the  Upper,  i.  23,  85. 

Lalande.  ordered  to  the  Moiiawks, 
ii.  121;  captured  hy  the  Mo- 
hawks, ii.  123;  murdered  by 
the  Moiiawks,   ii.    124. 

Lalemant,  Gabriel,  at  St.  Ignace, 
ii.  194;  St.  Louis  attacked  by 
the  Iroquoi.s,  ii-  205;  refuses  to 
escape,  ii.  205;  relics  of,  found 
at  St.  Ignace,  ii.  211  ;  a  witness 
to  the  torture  of  lirehouf,  ii.  212  ; 
tortured,  ii.  214;  sketch  of,  ii. 
214  ;  death  of,  ii.  215  ;  burial  of, 
ii.  215;  physical  weakness  of, 
ii.  215. 

Lalemant,  Father  Jerome,  i.  9,  10; 
Indian  cures  for  disease,  i.  .31  ; 
the  Tionnontates,  i.  33 ;  tiie 
Neutral  population,  i.  33;  Iro- 
quois punisiinient  of  crime,  i. 
54;  Indian  superstition,  i.  0.5; 
the  Huron  country  the  strong- 
hold of  Satan,  i.  130;  the  Huron 
mission-house,  i.  149;  Indian 
burial-places,  i.  107;  tlie  "  infer- 
nal wolf,"  i.  207 ;  narrow  es- 
capes of  the  Jesuits,  i.  215,  210  ; 
assailed  by  tlie  Indians,  i.  218; 
converts  at  Os.soss.'ine,  i  22'J, 
224  ;  backsliders,  i.  227,  22-<,  22.1 ; 
new  and  perilous  mission  of  the 
Tol)acco  Nation,  i.  232,  2'!4  ;  the 
Niagara  River,  i.  235  ;  i  !ie  mis- 
sion to  the  Neutrals,  i.  238  ;  ii. 
29 ;  murder  of  (loupil  by  the 
Iroipiois,  ii.  42 ;  F.ather  Joguea 
among  the  Iroquois,  ii.  43  ;  De 
Noun's  sensitiveness  regarding 
the  virtue  of  obedience,  ii.  75 ; 
death  of  Y)e  Noud,  ii.  78 ;  death 
of  Masse,  ii.  78;  dogs  at  Ville- 
marie,  ii.  90;  the  conversion  of 


Piskaret,  ii.  98 ;  attends  the 
grand  peace  council,  ii.  113;  let- 
ter from  Father  Jogues,  ii.  118; 
zeal  of  Father  Jogues,  ii.  119; 
Father  Jogues  returns  to  Fort 
Richelieu,  ii.  121  ;  murder  of 
I'iskaret,  ii.  128;  the  fugitive 
squaw,  ii.  136 ;  the  unal)ated 
zeal  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  ii. 
13();  mission  of  Father  Dru- 
illetes  among  the  Alicnakis, 
ii.  141,  142,  155;  execution  of 
Chief  Onnnkwaya,  ii.  100;  Hu- 
ron bells,  ii.  172;  resistance  of 
the  Ilurons  against  liaptism,  ii. 
173  ;  conversion  at  the  .stake,  ii. 
173,  174;  backsliders,  ii.  175; 
the  buildings  of  Sainte  Marie, 
ii.  186;  the  Ilurons  (h'feat  the 
Iroquois,  ii.  198;  the  Nation  of 
Fire  destroyed  by  the  Neutrals, 
ii.  202;  success  of  tlie  Andastes, 
ii.  269  ;  the  occujiation  of  the 
Jesuits  gone,  ii.  273. 

Langevin,  i.  90,  247. 

La  I'eltrie,  ;\Iadanie  de,  early  life 
nf,  i.  200  ;  description  of,  i.  200  ; 
marriage  of,  i.  201  ;  pious  pur- 
jKxses  of,  i.  21)2  ;  her  sliam  mar- 
riage to  M.  de  Rernicres,  i.  263; 
tiie  foundress  of  the  new  con- 
vent at  Quebec,  i.  200  ;  embarks 
for  Canada,  i.  274 ;  arrival  at 
Quebi'c,  i.  27.5;  abandons  her 
I'rsulines  for  a  time,  i.  278;  ii. 
21  ;  virtues  of,  i.  279;  deatli  of, 
i  280;  ii.  14  :  joins  Maisonneuve, 
ii.  21  ;  arrival  at  IMontreal,  ii. 
24;  the  infancy  of  Montreal,  ii. 
79;  fulfilment  of  Maisoiineuve'a 
vow,  ii.  81  ;  ii  155  ;  relics  of  the 
martyrs,  ii.  215. 

La  Place,  Father,  ii.  15. 

La   Potherie,    corruption    of    the 
Ilurons,  i.  21 ;  the  great    coun- 
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cil  of  the  Iroqnoia,  i.  51  ;  ancient 
suppriority  of  the  Algonquiiis 
over  tlie  Iro(|nois,  ii.  1(7  ;  «'x- 
ploitH  of  riskiiret,  ii.  98,  99; 
migrations  of  the  Hurous,  ii. 
252. 

La  Tour,  ii.  19,  21. 

Lauson,  Jean  iIp,  ii.  10. 

Lauson  (tlio  voungor),  grant  of 
land  to,  i.  248;  ii.  10. 

Laval  University  of  (^n<>l)oc,  i. 
167  ;   Huron  boll  at,  ii.  172. 

L<aw.son,  i.  21. 

Le  Beau,  ii.  259. 

Le  nerger,  efforts  to  save  Father 
.logues,  ii.  124. 

Le  Horgne,  Chief,  tliwarts  the 
Jesnit.s,  i.  i:i7-K'.9  ;  ii.  86  ;  eon- 
version  of,  ii.  87  ;  cliristening  of, 
ii.  87. 

Le  Caron,  the  number  of  Huron 
towns,  i.  11. 

Le  Clere,  i.  21,  .35,  66;  Indian 
ideas  of  anotlier  life,  i.  79 ;  the 
Jesuits  all  in  all  at  Quebec, 
i.  246  ;  restlessness  at  Quebec,  i. 
250  ;  arrival  of  the  nuns  in  Que- 
bec, i.  275  ;  Villeniarie  de  Mont- 
real, ii.  16;  Montreal  turned 
over  to  Maisonneuve,  ii.  24  ;  the 
infancy  of  Montreal,  ii.  80; 
Etienne  Annaotalia's  revenge 
on  the  Iro(|Uois,  ii.  255. 

Le  Jeune,  Fatiier  Paul,  the  dress 
of  the  Ilurons,  i.  20;  Indian 
superstition  concerning  animal 
spirits,  i.  62  ;  stories  of  Mes.sou, 
i.  67,  68  ;  Indian  traditions  con- 
cerning the  creation,  i.  69  ;  tlie 
loss  of  immortality  among  the 
Indians,  i.  69;  the  Algonquin 
belief  in  Atahocan,  i.  69  ;  Indian 
sorcerers,  i.  82 ;  superior  of  the 
Residenje  of  Quebec,  i.  89 ;  at 
the  Residence  of    Notre-Dame 


des  Angps,  i.  92  ;  embarks  for  tlie 
New  World,  i.  101  ;  his  voyage, 
i.  102  ;  arrives  at  (Quebec,  i.  102  ; 
beginning  of  his  missionary 
labors,  i.  103;  determines  to 
learn  the  Algonquin  language, 
i.  10.3;  his  Iiwlian  teacher,  i. 
105  ;  his  school,  i.  107  ;  arrival 
of  Cliam plain,  i.  108  ;  joins  the 
Indians  in  the  winter  hunt,  i. 
109;  initiation  into  Indian  win- 
ter life,  i.  Ill  ;  the  first  encamp- 
ment, i.  11.3  ;  the  Indian  hut,  i. 
115;  imposed  on  by  the  Indians, 
i.  117;  insulted  I)y  tlio  Mon- 
tagnais  sorcerer,  i.  117;  his  In- 
dian companions,  i.  119 ;  observa- 
tions on  tlie  sorcerer,  i.  1 19,  120  ; 
his  sickness  among  tlie  Indians, 
i.  121  ;  efforts  to  convert  the 
sorcerer,  i.  124;  threatened  by 
starvation,  i.  125;  return  to 
Quebec,  i.  128;  miraculous  es- 
cape from  death,  i.  128;  loams 
the  difficulties  of  the  Algon- 
(juiii  mission,  i.  129;  the  Hnrons 
at  (Quebec,  i.  1.34;  the  Huron 
mission,  i.  135;  pleasure  in  con- 
verting the  Hnrons.  i.  152;  Brc- 
benf  sends  letter  of  farewell  to, 
i.  212;  Quebec  without  a  gov- 
ernor, i.  241  ;  the  zeal  of  Mont- 
niiigny,  i.  242 ;  delight  at  the 
interest  shown  in  the  Huron 
mission,  i.  244 ;  the  Jesuits  all 
in  all  at  Quebec,  i.  246  ;  plays 
at  Quebec,  i.  253  ;  Indian  pupils, 
i.  254  ;  methotls  of  conversion,  i. 
255;  the  seminary  for  Huron 
boys  at  Quebec,  i.  260;  arrival 
of  the  nuns  in  Quebec,  i.  27.*^ ; 
the  Jesuits  and  the  fur-trade,  ii. 
188;  cost  of  the  Irocpiois  victo- 
ries,  ii.  271. 
Le  Maitre,  Simon,  i.  248. 
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Le  Merrier,  Frani^ois  Joseph,  pnp- 
nliition  of  tho  Huroiis,  i.  11; 
caiiiiibalism  among  tlio  lluroiis, 
i.  28 ;  tho  Tionnimtatos,  i.  ;i.3  ; 
the  "  Nation  of  tho  Cat,"  i.  35  ; 
the  Iro(|iiois  popiUatiou,  i.  fiO; 
Iri>f|iiois  deities,  i.  73  ;  Ilnron 
torture  of  prisoners,  i.  170,  171  ; 
sent  to  tiio  Huron  mission,  i. 
174;  sirlvness  at  the  Ilnron  mis- 
sion, i.  17t);  scarcity  of  game  in 
the  Huron  country,  i.  177;  con- 
vcrtincj  tlie  Ilumns,  i.  178- ISO; 
new  chapel  of  tiio  mission  of  tlie 
Immaculate  ronception,  i.  201  ; 
the  notiier  ])owers,  i.  203  ;  relig- 
ious terror  of  tlio  Huroiis,  i.  205 ; 
the  "  infernal  wolf,"  i.  207;  the 
Jesuits  impeached  hy  the  IIu- 
rons,  i.  209-211  ;  Bre'i)eurs  fare- 
well letter  to  Lo  Jeuno,  i. 
213;  narrow  escape  -f,  i.  215, 
216;  the  Jesuits  propose  inter- 
marriage with  the  Indians,  i. 
226. 

Le  Moyne,  Father,  i.  2  J  6,  218  ;  ii. 
264,  265,  266. 

Lenox,  Mr.,  ii.  270. 

Levi  Point,  i.  88. 

Liberty,  del)t  due  the  Iroquois,  ii. 
274 ;  contest  lietween  Absolu- 
tism and,  ii.  274. 

Lievres,  Pointe-aux-,  i.  91. 

Lisle,  Oe,  i.  242,  245. 

"  Long  House,"  the,  i.  59. 

Long  Sault,  desperate  conflict  of 
the.  ii.  257. 

Loretto,  Holy  House  of,  i.  1 91 ,  194  ; 
ii.  258. 

Loretto,  Our  L.i  iy  of,  i.  192,  194  ; 
ii.  2.58. 

Loskiel,  i.  76. 

Loyola,  Ignatina  de,  i.  92;  con- 
version of,  i.  95  ;  unquestioning 
faith  of,  i.  96  ;  foundation  of  the 


Society  of  Jesus,  i.  96  ;  his  hook 
of  "  Sjiiritnal    Kxerci.ses,"  i.  97  ; 
tho  hallowed  bones  of,  i.  239. 
Loyola,   school    of,    not    without 
effect,  i.  187. 

Maine,  State  of,  i.  7. 

Maisonneuve,  Sieur  de,  becomes 
soldier  governor  of  the  Hundred 
A.ssociates,  ii.  11  ;  sketch  of,  ii. 
11,  12  ;  embarks  for  Montreal,  ii. 
16;  recepticn  at  (,>uebec,  Ii.  18; 
jealou.yy  of  .Montmagny  towards, 
ii.  18  ;  refuses  to  remain  at 
Quebec,  ii.  19  ;  hos])italily  of 
M.  ruiscaux  towards,  ii.  19; 
builds  boats  to  a.scend  to  Mont- 
real, ii.  20;  (piarrol  with  Mont- 
magny, ii.  20;  joined  by  Ma- 
dame de  la  I'dlrie,  ii.  21  ;  tho 
spirit  of  fiodfroy  de  Bouillon 
lived  again  in,  ii.  23;  arrival  at 
]\Iontreal,  ii.  2;J ;  the  infancy  of 
Montreal,  ii.  79;  his  vow,  ii. 
81  ;  its  fultilmont,  ii.  81  ;  de- 
dared  "  First  Soldier  of  the 
Cross,"  ii.  HI  ;  discretion  («liown 
by,  ii.  90  ;  accused  of  coward- 
ice, ii.  90;  battle  with  the  Iro- 
(|Uois,  ii.  91  ;  exploit  of,  ii.  93; 
suggests  changes  at  Quebec,  ii. 
152  ;  ii.  1.54. 

Manabozho,  i.  62,  66;  never  an 
object  of  worship,  i.  67  ;  attri- 
butes of,  i.  67  ;  legends  of,  i.  67, 
68  ;  be.stows  gift  of  immortality 
on  tho  Indians,  i.  69  ;  i.  75. 

Mance,  Jeanne,  vow  to  God,  ii. 
14;  sketch  of,  ii.  14;  called  by 
the  Divine  will  to  Canada,  ii. 
15;  meeting  with  Dauversi5re, 
ii.  15;  embarks  for  Montreal, 
ii.  16;  arrives  at  Montreal,  ii. 
24  ;  infancy  of  Montreal,  ii.  79 ; 
letter  to  Madame  de  Bullion,  ii. 
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84 ;  at  the  new  hospital  ut  Mont- 
real, ii.  85,  80  ;  ii.  154. 
Manhattan  (Now  York),  ii.  52. 
Manitous,  Indian  Kelief  in,  i.  C3. 
Manresa,  Cave  of,  i.  95. 
Marblohead,  ii.  148. 
Marj^uerie,  Fran(;ois,  i-  258 ;  cap- 
tured by  the  Irofiuoi.s,  ii.  59. 
Marie,  wife  of  .loan  Hapti.ste,  story 

of    her  sufforinj^.s    among    the 
Irocpioi-s,  ii.  129-136. 
Marshall,  Indian    i)urial-places,  i. 

167. 
Marsolet,  Nicolas,  i.  258. 
Marthe,  tlie  Huron  wotnan,  ii.  2.31. 
Martin,  Abraham,  ii.  155,  156. 
Martin,  Rev.  Felix,  i.  190;   ii.  'M, 

.•35,  74,  224. 
Martin,  M.,  abandoned  among  the 

Nipissing-s,  i.  142. 
Mascoutins,  the,  deadly  strife  with 

the  Neutral   Nation,   i.   34 ;   ii. 

262. 
Massachusetts,  tiie  Colony  of,  ii. 

144  ;  strengtli  of,  ii.  148. 
Massachusetts  Indians,  the,  i.  5. 
Massachusetts,  State  (jf,  i.  6. 
Massawomelies    (Mohawiis),   the, 

ii.  162. 
Masse,  Enemond,  at  the  Residence 

of    Notre-Dame   des   Anges,   i. 

92 ;   in  the  abortive  mission  of 

Acadia,   i.   92  ;    nicknamed   "  le 

I'^re   Utile,"  i.   93  ;    arrival   in 

Quebec,  i.  108  ;  death  of,  ii.  78. 
Matchedash    Bay,   i.    10,   231  ;   ii. 

184,  222. 
Maurault,  account  of  the  mi,«!sion 

of  Father  Druilletes  among  the 

Abenakis,  ii.  142. 
Mazarin  Library,  the,  ii.  9. 
McKinuey,     Indian     superstition 

concerning  animal  spirits,  i.  62. 
Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  ii.  68. 
Mediciue-mau,  ludi.in,  i.  65,  152. 


"  Mcdicine.s,"  Indian,  i.  66. 
Medicis,  Queen  Marie  <ie,  i.  275. 
Mogapolensis,  the    Dutch   clergy- 
man, corrui»tion  of  tiie  Ilurons, 

i.  21  ;    Irocjuois  deities,  i.  73;  ii. 

39 ;    ferocily   of   the    Mohawks 

towards  jirisouers,  ii.  45 ;  rela- 
tions of  tlie  Mohawks  and 
Dutch,  ii.  47  ;  escape  of  Father 

Jogues  from  the  Iroquois,  ii.  52. 
Mengwe,  the,  i.  36. 
Mercier,  Catiierine,  burned  by  the 

Indians,  i.  34. 
Merrymeetiiig  Bay,  ii.  145. 
Messou,  i.  66 ;  stories  of,  i.  67,  68. 

See  also  Mauahmlio. 
Mestigoit.    i.    lOS,    110,    111,    116, 

122,    127,    128. 
Metai,  the,  .society  of,  i.  84. 
Meudon,  chateau  of,  ii.  7. 
Mexicans,  tlie,  traditions  of,  i.  73. 
Mexico,  civilized  races  of,  i.  32. 
Mexico,  Gulf  of,  i.  23.  167. 
Miamis  Indians,  the,  cannibalism 

among,  i.  28. 
Micliabou,  i.  66.     See  also  Mana- 

hozhn. 
Michigan,  Lake,  i.  5,  34  ;  ii.  192. 
Michigan,  State  of,  i.  4. 
Michilimackinac,     Island    of,   tiie 

Toi>acco   Nation   settles  on,   ii. 

251. 
Micmac  Indians,  tlie,  i.  7. 
Minquas,  the,  i.  36. 
Miscou,  Jesuit  nii.ssion  at,  ii.  137. 
Mission     of     tiie     Martyrs,     the, 

founded  by  Jogues,   ii.    118. 
Missions,  Jesuit,  the  influence  of, 

ii.   139. 
Mi.ssissippi  River,  tiie,  i.  4,  5,  35, 

42,  258;  ii.  192,  271,  273. 
Mis.souri,   State  of,  Indian  places 

of  sepulture  in,  i.  166. 
Mohawk  Indians,  the,  i.  6,  45 ;  ii. 

28 ;    towns  of,  ii.   39 ;    ferocity 
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,  burned  by  tho 


Be  also  Mana- 


towards  prisoners,  ii.  45  ;  rola- 
tiuns  with  the  Dntcli,  ii.  47  ; 
once  nearly  desiroyod  liy  llit' 
Algoiiquins,  ii.  'J7  ;  tlio  great 
peace  counril,  ii.  lOG-l  Hi ;  niini- 
ber  of  warriors,  ii.  117;  wars 
witii  tlie  Molicgaiis,  the  Andas- 
tes,  the  AluniKpuns,  and  the 
KreiK'ii,  ii.  117;  Father  .Ju;;nes 
eiiosen  U)  iiold  tliein  to  tlicir 
faitii,  ii.  117;  Fatiier  Jollies 
reaehe.s,  ii.  1  r.» ;  sus|iiei(ms  of 
Fatlier  Joj;iies,  ii.  \'1-J.  .  predom- 
inant i'lans  of,  ii.  \'21\  nnirdcr 
of  Katlicr  .logucs  and  I.idande, 
ii.  Iii4;  again  make  war  upon 
tiie  Freneii  and  tiie  .Mgon- 
(piins,  ii.  I2r»;  treaehcrouslv 
murder  I'iskaref,  ii.  1:2S;  mor 
tal  (juarrel  with  the  Andastes, 
ii.  Ifi.'J ;  ii.  ir.4  ;  capture  the 
Huron  end)assy,  ii.  \\\'.)  ;  on  tlic 
w'ar-])atli  fortlie  lIuron.«<,  ii.  liO.'i ; 
make  ince.><sant  attacks  on  tlic 
Algonquins  and  the  Frencli,  ii. 
24.')  ;  tir.st  to  iiear  tiie  hrnnt  of 
the  Andastc  war.  ii.  :i()8  ;  sulfer 
reverse.s  from  tho  .Mohicans,  ii. 
268. 

Mohawk  Kiver,  the,  ii.  37,  123. 

Mohegan.'',  tlie,  war  witli  the 
Moliawks,   ii.    117. 

Mohicans,  the,  i.  5 ;  Mohawks 
suffer  reverse  from,  ii.  2C)S. 

Moutagnais,  the,  i.  7,  103  ;  Father 
Le  Jeune  among,  i.  109-125; 
the  grand  jieace  council,  ii.  lOfi- 
115;  Father  Druilletes  among, 
ii.   138. 

Montcalm,  i.  91  ;  ii.  36. 

Montmagny,  Cliarlcs  Iluault  de, 
arrival  in  Quebec,  i.  241  ;  edify- 
ing zeal  displayed  by,  i.  242  ; 
plants  a  May-pole,  i.  253  ;  i.  254  ; 
recoguizes    the   importance    of 


I  tlie  .seminary  for  Huron  boy.s  at 
i  Qiielpee,  i.  2.")9  ;  jealou.sy  towards 
I  Mai.sonnenve,  ii.  18;  (piarrel 
with  iMaisoiineuve,  ii.  20 ;  at 
-Montreal,  ii.  23;  war  with  the 
IriMiuois,  ii.  59-62;  efforts  to 
.save  !ro(|nois  jirisoners,  ii.  96; 
hoMs  a  grand  council  at  Sillery, 
ii.  102  ;  grand  j)eace  council, 
ii.  lo.");  aice])ts  the  proffered 
pe;ice,  ii.  Ill  ;  D'Aillebou.st  suc- 
ceeds iiim  as  governor  of  Qne- 
liec,  ii.  152  ;  ii.  187. 
.Montniiirtie,  Church  of,  i  243. 
Moiitiiiorenci,  (iulf  of,  i.  90. 
Montreal,  i.  3  ;  no  human  life  at, 
i.  8  ;  C'arlier's  description  of  tho 
houses  at,  i.  13;  Daiiversiire 
conimandod  to  estaidish  a  Hotel- 
Dieu  at,  ii.  4  ;  (  dier  commanded 
to  form  a  socit^ty  of  priests  at, 
ii.  5;  pointed  out  by  Cliamplain 
as  proper  site  for  settlement,  ii. 
6;  ])ropositioii  to  found  three 
religious  communities  at,  ii.  7  ; 
expo.sed  to  the  ferocity  of  the 
Inxiuois,  ii.  9  ;  excellent  loca- 
tion for  Ji  nii.ssion,  ii.  9  ;  the  key 
to  a  vast  inland  navigation,  ii. 
9;  con.secrated  to  the  Holy 
Family,  ii.  16;  arrival  of  Mai- 
.sonnenve at,  ii.  23  ;  the  birth  of, 
ii.  25 ;  in  danger  from  the  Iro- 
(piois,  ii.  57;  infancy  of,  ii.  79; 
threiitened  by  flood,  ii.  81  ;  har- 
iiioiiy  at,  ii.  82 ;  Madame  do 
IJnliion  gives  funds  to  build 
a  hospital  at,  ii.  84;  discovered 
by  the  Iroipiois,  ii.  87  ;  advan- 
tageous use  of  dogs,  ii.  89; 
happy  in  its  founder,  ii.  94 ; 
jealousy  between  Quebec  aud, 
ii.  1.53. 
Montreal,  Association  gf,  ii.  13, 
23,  25,  84,   154. 
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Moiitroal,  rrnTip.any  of,  ii.  10. 

Moiitit'iil,  Isliiiid  of",  tniiislcrrcd 
by  Liiihson  to  DuuvorsiiTc  ami 
R'lncaiiip,  ii.  10. 

Aloiilrcal,  Syiidii'  of,  ii.  I'j.J. 

Moo.solicad  LalsC!,  ii.  142. 

Morsjjan,  I.owi.'t  II.,  corriipliMn  of 
tlic  Iliiroiis,  i.  21  ;  tlio  "Nation 
of  iIk!  fat,"  i.  .'!");  liMi|iioi,s  iii- 
stitutioiiH,  i.  44  ;  tiio  I,cai;iic  of 
the  Ir(H|Uois,  i.  41') ;  the  Iro(|iioi.s 
popiilaiioii,  i.  tJO,  Moliawk 
towns,  ii.  .'{'.». 

Morin,  Si.^^tcr,  ii.  HI,  24,  SC. 

Morse,  Imlian  idoas  on  anotiicr 
lifo,  i.  7'.». 

Morton,  tlic  lirain  of  tlio  Iro(|Hois, 
i.  .'J2. 

Musco.t;ce,s  tlio,  i.  It). 

Miusk-rat,  a  conspicuous  limirc  in 
AIj^oiKpiin  cosnioi;'on}-,  i.  '1'.*. 

N.vwmsii,   i.  <)t) ;  account   of,    i. 

07. 
Najipi,    Katlior    I'liilippc,    letters 

from  ('liiuimonot,  i.  221,  2.'J8. 
Narrau;ansctt  Indians,  the,  i.  .'). 
Natciiez,  the,  system  of   clanship 

anioiiij,  i.  4.". 
Natick,  .loliii    I'>liot's    mission    at, 

ii.  147. 
Nation  de  I'lslc,  La,  i.  9. 
Nation    du    IVtiin    (Tohacco),   i. 

.'52. 
"Nuticm  of  the  IJear,"  the,  i.  44: 

princi]):il    u  ition  of    the  Huron 

Confederacy,  i.  160;  i.  208. 
"Nation    of    the    Cat,"   the,   see 

Erie  fndidiis,  the 
Nation  of  Fire,  the,  destroyed  by 

the  Neutrals,  ii.  262. 
"  Nation  of  the  Porcupine,"   the, 

ii.  138. 
Nation  of  the  Trairie,  ii.  202. 
Neutral  Nation,  the,  i.  5 ;  deadly 


strife  with  the  Mascoutins,  i. 
.'{4  ;  habits  of,  i.  .{4  ;  the  .jour- 
ney of  tiie  dead,  i.  77  ;  full  of 
pretended  madmen,  i.  124  ; 
places  of  se|iiih,iire  aiiiolijij,  i. 
107;  nicbeuf  aumnt^,  i.  198, 
2.'U  ;  mission  of*  i.  2.'U  ;  location 
of,  i.  2.*U  ;  j)lot  aiiainst  !>re'l»euf 
and  Chaumonot,  i.  2.'<0  ;  DalHon's 
visit  to,  i.  2"iS  ;  cniidty  to  pris- 
oners, ii.  f)7  ;  mission  abaniloiied 
for  the  time,  ii.  I!H  ;  Huron 
fiiiiitives  join,  ii.  218,  2.')();  sii- 
pei'ior  in  numi)ers  to  the  Iro- 
quois, ii.  200  ;  took  no  part 
ai;:iinst  tiie  Iliirons,  ii.  262; 
destroy  the  Nation  of  Fire,  ii. 
202  ;  the  Inxiuois  turn  their 
fury  on,  ii.  20.'{  ;  receive  their 
deatii-blow,  ii.  2G.'J.  See  also 
Atliii'diii/iiniiis,  t/ir. 

New  Urunswick,  i.  4  ;  the  Ar- 
nioucliicpiois  in  state  of  chronic 
war  with  tribes  of,  i.  6. 

New  lOni^laiid,  i.  4. 

New  France,  the  .Fesuits  adopt  as 
their  own  the  ttisk  of  Christian- 
izini^-,  i.  101  ;  the  church  of 
Kome  j^ives  life  to  the  early 
missions  of,  i.  173;  St.  Joseph 
tlie  chosen  patron  of,  i.  196; 
aim  of  the  founders,  i.  251  ; 
celestial  climate  of,  i.  2.^)2  ;  the 
Society  of  Jesus  aspire  to 
the  mastery  of  all,  i.  2.')7  ;  po]»- 
nlation  of,  ii.  27;  hopes  f)f,  ii. 
273. 

New  France,  Company  of,  .see 
I  fund  If  d  Associrtlm,  tlic. 

New  Hampshire,  northern,  i.  6. 

New  Haven,  ii.  l.'iO. 

New  Holland,  ii.  36. 

New  Jersey,  State  of,  i.  4. 

New  Lorette,  ii.  2.')9. 

New  York,  State  of,  i.  4,  5,  35, 
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c  M.iscoutins.  i. 
!■  'U  ;  tlif?  JDiir- 
I'l.  i.  77  ;  full  (.f 
•liMcn,  i.  124; 
lliirc    HMioii;"^,  i, 

lllll"!!^',     i.      IDS, 

',  i.  ii.'U  ;  location 
i.!j;.iiiist  Urc'liciif 
,\.'2:i(\;  Dallinii's 
cniclty   to  |iri,s- 
ssioii  al)aiiii<in('(| 
ii.    I!tl  ;    Huron 
i.    1218,  250;  su- 
nrs   to   tho    Iro- 
took    MO    part 
iirons,    ii.    yr.a ; 
ion   of    Firo,  ii, 
ois    turn    tlioir 
rf'ccivc    tlifir 
2(;;{.      See   also 

'in. 

i.  4  ;  tho  Ar- 
tate  of  chronic 
•f,  i.  6. 

esuits  ailopt  as 
k  of  Christian- 
llu'  church  of 
to  the  early 
'3  ;  St.  Josppli 
fin  of,  i.  196; 
nders,  i.  251  ; 
of,  i.  252  ;  tho 
IS  aspirn  to 
II,  i.  257  :  pop- 
;  hopes  of,  ii. 


.SCO 


iipany    of, 
rs,  the. 
rthern,  i.  6. 


f,  i.  4. 

)f,  i.  4,  5,  35, 


36,  45 ;  Indian  places  of  sepul- 
ture, in,  i.  16G  ;  i.  231. 

Niagara,  i,  5. 

Niagara  Falls,  first  mention  of, 
i.  235. 

Niagivra  River,  tho,  i.  33,  107,  234, 
235. 

Nicollet,  Jean,  i.  258. 

Nipissing  Lake,  i.  23,  132;  ii.  02, 
242. 

Nij)issings,  the,  i.  9, 142  ;  tho  grand 
peace  council,  ii.  113;  Jesuit 
mission  among,  ii.    192. 

Nogent-le-Uoi,  ii.  14. 

Noreml)ega,  city  of,  i.  0. 

Norridgewock,  Abenaki  settlement 
of,  ii.  142,  145. 

North  America,  aborigines  of,  i. 
32. 

Notre-Damo,  Church  of  (at  Paris), 
ii.  6,  16. 

Notre-Dame  des  Anges,  Residence 
of,  i.  92;  description  of,  i.  91, 
92  ;  the  cradle  of  the  greal  mis 
sion  of  Now  France,  i.  92,  247. 

"  Notre-Dame  do  Foy,"  ii.  257. 

Notre-Dame  de  Montreal,  Society 
of,  formation  of,  ii.  8. 

Notre-Dame  de  la  Rec<mvrauce, 
church  of,  described,  i.  254. 

Notta\vas."«aga  Bay,  i.  10,  3l',  102, 
232. 

Nont',  Father  Anne  iW,  i.  90  ;  ar 
the  Residence  of  Nntrc-Daine 
des  Ang<'S,  i.  92;  embarks  for 
the  New  World,  i.  101  ;  expe- 
rience among  tho  Indiiuis,  i.  100  ; 
the  Huron  mission,  i.  137  :  jour- 
ney to  Fort  Riclielieu,  ii.  75  ; 
peusitiveness  regarding  tbc  vir- 
tue of  obedience,  ii.  75  ;  lost  in 
tho  snow,  ii.  70  ;  senrch  for,  ii. 
77  ;  death  of,  ii.  78:  tlw  first 
martyr  of  the  Canadian  mission, 
ii.  78. 


Nova  Scotia,  i.  4  ;  the  Armouclii- 
ipiois  in  state  of  chronic  wai' 
with  tribes  of,  i.  6. 

Nuns,  the  Hospital,  i.  275  ;  ii.  58, 
155,  215,  244. 

O'Cai.i.aoiian,  ii.  47,  .W. 

Ocliatcgnins  (  Hunms),  the,  i.  9. 

Ohio  IJiviT,  the,  i.  4. 

Ohio,  St.'itc  of,  Indian  places  of 
sepuhuro  in,  i.  100  ;  ii.  104. 

Oiooduins  (Cuyngas),  tilt',  ii.  104. 

Ojiltwa  Indians,  the,  i.  4,  04;  ii. 
29. 

Okies,  Indian  belief  in,  i.  G3,  156. 

Old  Lorcltc,  ii.  257. 

( )lier.  .lean  ilac(|ues,  characteristics 
of,  ii.  4;  voice  Irom  heaven,  ii. 
5;  nicctiiig  with  Dauvcrsicre, 
ii.  7  ;  proposes  to  found  three 
religious  (•«.mmiinities  at  Mont- 
real, ii.  7  ;  tries  to  inaugurate 
tlif  seminary  of  priests,  ii.  11  ; 
depression  of,  ii.  13  ;  consecrates 
Montreal  to  the  Holy  Family, 
ii.  10;  ii.  1.54. 

Oneida  Indians,  the,  i.  38,  45; 
nunilier  of  warriors,  ii.  117; 
great  town  o1,  ii.  I.'IO;  ii.  104; 
efforts   for  ]ti;ice,  ii.  100. 

Ongniiialira  River  (  Niagara),  the, 
i.  .33,  2.35. 

Onnentisati,  i.  1S2,  IS5,  204. 

Onondaga  Indiiin-^,  the,  i.  38,  45  ; 
numlu'r  of  warriors,  ii.  117;  ii. 
104;  inroads  on  the  Hiirons,  ii. 
104;  captured,  ii.  105;  mercy 
shown  to,  ii.  105;  efforts  for 
pe;\ce,  ii,  100;  end  of  negotia- 
tions with  tho  Hurons,  ii.  170; 
ii.  253. 

Onondnga,  town  of,  ii.  130, 

Oiioiili;\ra,  the,  meaning  of  the 
word,  i.  155.  See  also  iJicdin 
Feast,  the. 
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Onnnkwaya,  tho  Onoida  chiof,  ii. 

159;  i'iij)turt'il  mill  killod.ii.  IfiO. 
Oiioutio,  meaning  ol'  the  woril,  ii, 

102. 
Ontario,    Lake,    i.   7,  35,  2.'}');    ii. 

<J7,  It)."),  Mi7. 
Oiitit.arac,  Cliicf,  i.  209,  211. 
(»r!uifi;f,    Knit,    Dutch  traders  at, 

ii.   27;  tho    Iroi|iini,s   at,  ii.    Mi; 

the  .settlciiioiit  at,  ii.  4f) ;  Dutrh 

farnuTM  at,  ii.  4f);  Hrcrtsaiii  Hoiit 

to,  ii.  7.T ;  Father  Jogiits  at,  ii. 

119,  12.'). 
OrleaiH.  Island  of,  i.  110,  127  ;   ii. 

18;  Jesuit  mission  on,  ii.  25t). 
Oscotarach,  i.  79. 
().s.seruoii<)n,   M(jhawk  town  of,  ii. 

39,  4r.. 
OssoKsan*;,  Huron  town  of,  i.  I.^O, 

159,  102,  IHO,  18,'},  200,  2N,  --'19, 

220,22.1,  22(i,  2;}1,  2;{2  ;   ii.    171, 

219.     S('(;  also  lUirlnllr. 
Ottawa  Indians,  the,  i.  ('i9  ;  funeral 

games  anionjx,  i-  Iti'!;  .si-ttle  -.m 

the    Island  of  .Mi>ldliiiiackiiii', 

ii.  2.51  ;  (|uarrel  with  the  Sioux, 

ii.  2.51. 
Ottawa  River,  the,  i,  8,  2.'?, ('.2,  1.12, 

1.3.'J,  218  ;   ii.  9,   .")8,  lU,   70,  221, 

242,  251,  2,")i;. 
Onaouakecinatonek,  the,  i.  9. 
Ouendats  (Murnris),  the,  i.  9. 
Ouenrolironnons,  the,  ii.  KU. 
Ouionenronnons  (( "aynjras),  the,  ii. 

164. 
Owayneo,  i.  74. 

PALruKv,  John  G.,  account  of  I'd- 
ward  (Jil)lions,  ii.  145:  I'liot's 
mission  at   Natick,    ii.    147. 

I'almcrston,  Lord,  i.  78. 

rampeluna,  i.  95. 

I'apinachois  Indians,  the,  i.  7. 

I'apkootparont,  the  Indian  I'liito, 
i.  80. 


Taris,  ii.  fi,  7. 

Parker,  Kly  S.,  i.  45. 

I'a,scal.  i.  187. 

I'a.ssionists,  the,  convent  of,  I.  197, 

I'axton  IJcns,  the,  massacre  of  the 
Conestotjas,  ii.  lt;2,  27u. 

I'enacook  Indians,  the,  i,  5,  7. 

Pennsylvania,  St/Vle  of,  i.  4  ;  ii.  164. 

Penoliscot  liiver,  tho,  i.  6,  7  ; 
ii.  142. 

roo]do  of  tho  Beaver,  the,  i.  62. 

I'eoria  fmlians,  the,  i,  76. 

I'equot  Indians,  the,  i.  5. 

I'errot,  .Nicolas,  i.  5.5,  62;  account 
of  I  lie  Oreat  Hare,  i.  67-69; 
jirimitivo  Indian  helief  in  a 
."-Supreme  Hein;;,  i.  74 ;  Indian 
ideas  of  another  life,  i.  79; 
funeral  games  among  tho  ( )t- 
tawas,  i.  16.'{;  ancient  superior- 
ity of  tho  Algon(|uins  over  the 
Iro(|uois,  ii.  97  ;  exploits  of 
Piskarot,  ii,  98,  99 ;  murder  of 
Pisk.'iret,  ii.  128;  migrations  of 
the  llurons,  ii.  252. 

Peru,  civilized  races  of,  i.  .'J2. 

Peruvians,  the,  traditioii.s  of,  i.  73. 

Petit<(  Nation,  La,  i.  9,  i;J3. 

Petun,   Nation  tin,  sots  Nation  dn 

Pi  tunoux,  tho,  i.  32. 

Philip's  War,  ii.  140. 

Phillips,  J.  S.,  tho  hrain  of  tho 
Iroipiois,  i.  32. 

Plionix  Hotel,  tho,  ii.  46. 

Pierre,  Lo  .Joiine's  Indian  teacher, 
i.  104,  105,  108,  109,  111,  116, 
122,    126,    127,   212. 

Pijart,  Father  Pierre,  sent  to  tlio 
Huron  mission,  i.  174;  work 
among  the  llurons,  i.  185;  cov- 
ert haptisms,  i.  18tj;  Hnds  tho 
new  mission  of  tho  Immaculate 
Conception,  i.  200 ;  tranquil 
boldness  of,  i.  216. 
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setit  to  fli(' 
174;    work 

i.  I  So  ;  cov- 
) ;  finds  tlio 
Iinniaciilatc 
> ;     traii.-jiiil 


Pilot,  thodng,  ii.  SO,  91. 

I'iscatacjuii  Uivcr,  tlio,  i,  7. 

I'i.skiina,  Simon,  tliii  clianipion  of 
tiie  Alptii(|uiiis,  ii.  W ;  con- 
vorted,  ii.  KH  ;  cxjiloitH  <if,  ii. 
ys,  yj,  100;  delivers  liis  cap- 
tives to  MontMia^iiy,  ii.  102; 
murder  of,  ii.  I2H. 

I'laee  d'Arnu-H,  i.  H'J  ;  ii.  257. 

I'laiiiH  of  Abraham,  the,  i.  91  ;  ii. 
I5G. 

i'lymoiith,  ii.  147. 

runcet,  the  .Jesuit,  i.  194,  21fi,  274. 

Tontiae.  i.  Xi;  ii.  2r)2. 

I'orcupitu',  Nation  of  the,  hob 
Ndtion  (if  the   I'orcupine. 

I'oterie,  i.  2,'")4. 

roller,  i.  9. 

I'rairie,  Nation  of  tlie,  see  Xativn 
III'  the  I'miili'. 

I'riest,  the,  as  a  rnler,  i.  2.')1. 

I'ruviiicial,  I'adre,  i.  54. 

I'liants,  tlie.  ii.  1!)2. 

Turk  Wudj  Ininee,  tlie,  i.  f.4. 

1  niseaux,  M.  de,  i.  247  ;  liosjiital- 
ity  towards  Maisonm  iive,  ii.  I'.i. 

Pnrifaiis,  the,  Indians  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of,  i.  5  ;  opposition  to 
the  .Jesuits,  ii.  144,  149  ;  refuse 
to  flight  without  a  reason,  ii.  151. 

QiiATOGiKS  (Ilnrons),  the,  i.  9. 

(^uebee,  i.  3,  8,  8S  ;  evaenatod  by 
the  Enirlish,  i.  90;  restored  to 
Krance,  i.  101  ;  I'^atiier  I.,e.Jeune 
arrives  at,  i.  102;  C'iiamjilain 
arrives  at,  i.  108;  the  Ilurons 
at,  i.  l.'l.'l;  witln)nt  a  governor, 
i.  241  ;  arrival  of  Moiitmajjjny, 
i.  241  ;  the  .Jesuits  all  in  all  at, 
i.  245  ;  a  model  o{  decorum,  i. 
246;  new  estalillshiTients  of  re- 
ligion and  charity  at,  i.  240  ; 
wears  an  aspect  half  military, 
half  monastic,  i.  250;   celestial 


atmo.^phorp  of,  i.  252;  play.s 
and  processions  at,  i.  25.'1 ;  meth- 
ods of  conversion  at,  i.  255 ; 
preparation  for  baptism,  i.  25(5 ; 
origin  of  its  institutions,  i.  259; 
seminary  f<tr  Huron  iioys  at,  i. 
259 ;  Madam(!  do  la  I't  Itrio 
founds  a  new  convent  at,  i.  2r,r) ; 
the  Ducliesse  d'Aiguillon  founds 
a  Hotel-Dieii  at,  i.  274;  arrival 
of  the  nuns  at,  i.  275  ;  in  dan- 
ger of  utter  ruin,  ii.  9  ;  in  ihm- 
ger  from  the  Irniiuois,  ii.  57  ; 
happy  in  its  founder,  ii.  94; 
notaiile  changes  at,  ii.  151  ;  the 
Hundred  Associates  transfer 
their  monopoly  ai  the  fur-trade 
to  the  inhiiliiiants  of,  ii.  151  ; 
jealousy  between  Montreal  and, 
ii.  15.'1;  New  Year's  Day  at,  ii. 
154  ;  the  .Jesuits  decide  to  bring 
the  remnant  of  the  Ilurous  to, 
ii.  "Jll  ;  the  fui,niives  arrive  at, 
ii.  244  ;  plan  of,  ii.  257. 

Quebec,  Supreme  Coiirl  of,  ii.  11, 

(Quebec,  Syndic  of,  ii.  15.'J. 

<^uen,  l)e,  pop>dation  of  the 
Ilurons,  i.  11  ;  ii.  12'!,  125  ; 
a.scen«ls  the  Saguenay,  ii.  I.'IS; 
death  of  (iarreau,  ii.  2.'!t'i ;  cause 
of  the  lro(|noi,s-Krie  war,  ii. 
2()5  ;  the  Irotpiois  force,  ii.  206; 
ii.  -liu. 

Kacink,  the  Abbe,  account  of 
iM.ailaine  de  I'lncarnation,  i. 
269. 

Uagueneau,  Paul,  the  Indian  doc- 
tor, i.  29;  the  Tionnontates,  i. 
.'13;  characteristics  of  the  Kries, 
i.  35 ;  Indian  charity  and  hos- 
pitality, i.  40;  Indian  punish- 
ment for  murder,  i.  55;  worship 
among  the  (  Utawas,  i.  69  ;  sketch 
of  (Jarnier,  i.  190,  195;  miracles 
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of    nr<<limif.    i.    108,    199;    Bro- 
beuf'H    fiin-'Woll     Icttor     to     Lf< 
Juuue,  i.  ai.'J ;  narrow  oHcapo  of, 
i.    215,   210  ;    first    to    iiu'iition 
Niagara  Falls,   i.  2;i5 ;  iiccount 
of  Miirio  do  St.  ilrniunl,  i.  266; 
arrival  of  tlio  iiiuis  in  (^iH-hoc,  i. 
275;   UrcHMaiii  anionic   the   II ii- 
ronH,  ii.  74 ;  exi>in|)Iary  foiniiift 
of  Le  ncr^fr,  ii.  121 ;  troaclit'ry 
of  tlio  Irorjuois,  ii.  161  ;  retalia- 
tion of  ttiu  IIuroiiH,  ii.  162;  liie 
Huron  emhas.sy  to  the  Aiitlastes, 
ii.   163,   104;  honor   anioiij,'    In- 
ilians,  ii.   16'J,   170;    the   Huron 
missions,  ii.  171,  172;  resistance 
uf  the  llurons  a<;ainst  liaptisin, 
ii.   172;   slanders,   ii.  176;  niur 
der  and   atoneoient  among  the 
llurons,    ii.    177-1H.'J;    the    de- 
fences of  Sainte  Marie,  ii.  1S5; 
prosperity    of    the    mission    of 
Sainte  ^Iaric,  ii.  18i»;  hospital- 
ity  of    Sainte    Mane,    ii.    191  ; 
Father    Sn]K'rior     at,    ii.    193; 
Father   Daniel,   ii.    19r»;    death 
of    Father    Daniel,   ii.    201  ;  St. 
Louis   hurned  hy  the    Iroipiois, 
ii.  206 ;  fears  for  Sainte  .Marie, 
ii.   209  ;    relics  of  Brciieuf   and 
Lalcmant  found  at  St.   Ignace, 
ii.  211;  murder  of    lire'heuf,  ii. 
214;  jdiysical  w'akness  of  Lale- 
maut,ii.  215  ;  Hrebeuf's  desire  to 
die  for  Christ,  ii.  216  ;  the  visions 
of  Hrel)cuf,  ii.  216  ;  Sainte  Marie 
must  i)c  aliandoncil,  ii.  219,  221  ; 
the  refuLjces  at  Isle   St.  Josejdi, 
ii.  224,  227  ;   misery  of  the  llu- 
rons, ii.  226 ;    devotion    of  (Jar- 
nier    to    his    mission,    ii.   233  ; 
character  of   Gamier,    ii.    233 ; 
Isle    St.   Joseph    invested    with 
the  Iro(|Ui>is,  ii.  237  ;  the  fugi- 
tives from  Isle  St.  Joseph  slaugh- 


tered hy  the  Iroquois,  ii.  238 ; 
the  fury  of  the  Iro(|uois,  ii.  239  ; 
the  Huron  mission  aliainlonod, 
ii.  241  ;  disappearance  of  the 
Algoni|uins,  ii.  242;  nu>eting 
with  Mressani,  ii.  243  ;  the  Fleni 
ish  Ba.sfarr|,  ii.  246  ;  death  of 
Father  IhU/ux,  ii.  248;  ii.  2.'i2  ; 
Ktienne  Annaotaha'a  revenge 
on  the  Iroiiuois,  ii.  25.'!  ;  the 
Iro(jUois  turn  their  fury  on  the 
Neutrals,  ii.  263. 

Kapin,  Father,  ii.  15. 

Haymbault,  Father  Charles,  ii. 
29. 

Hicollet  Friars,  the.  i.  101,  251. 

Wed  I'ipe-Stone  (Quarry,  i.  167. 

"  Kclations,"  tin-  Jesuit,  i.  252; 
spread  broadcast  throughout 
France,  ii.  6. 

liennes,  Jesuit  college  of,  ii.  .54, 
56. 

Uen.sselaerswyck  (Albany),  ii.  33, 
50. 

Hepentigny,  Le  fJardeur  de,  i. 
242,   254;  ii.    156. 

Hepentigny,  Mademoiselle  de,  ii. 
155,  150. 

Hhagenratka,  the,  i.  33. 

Hichelieu,  Cardinal  de,  sends  re- 
lief to  iMontmagny,  ii.  59. 

Hichelieu,  Fort,  in  danger  from 
tlie  Iro(|uois,  ii.  57  ;  receives 
reinforcement  from  the  Cardinal 
de  Hichelieu,  ii.  59;  attacked 
by  the  Iroquois,  ii.  61  ;  journey 
of  De  Nou('  to,  ii.  76;  Father 
Jogues  returns  to,  ii.  121  ;  plun- 
dered and  burned  by  the  Indians, 
ii.  126. 
;  Hichelieu  River,  the,  ii.  33,  44,  59, 
70,  96,  119. 

Hi;.?iiehronon,  the,  i.  35. 

"  Hiver  of  the  Neutrals,"  the,  i. 
33. 
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roqnols,  ii.  238 ; 
Iru(|Uois,  ii.  '23\)  ; 
i.sioii  iilinndoiind, 
leiiruiito  of  tlio 
.  '242;  iMt'«'fiiif? 
ii.'24.'J;  the  Klom 
.  -24('i  ;  ili'iilh  of 
,  ii.  '248;  ii.  'jr)'2  ; 
i.taiia'H  rovt'iiKc 
is,  ii.  '255  ;  tlio 
tlioir  fury  ou  tlio 

15. 
her    Cliarles,    ii. 

ho.  i.  101,  251. 
Quarry,  i.  167. 
I"    Jesuit,   i.   25*2; 
cast     througliout 

college  of,  ii.  54, 

;  (Albany),  ii.  33, 

flardeur    de,    i. 
ll5G. 
demoiselle  de,  ii. 

e.  i.  33. 

Hill  de.  sends  re- 

LTUy,  ii.  59. 
in   daiiffer   from 
ii.    57  ;    receives 

from  the  Cardinal 
ii.   59 ;    attacked 

is,  ii.  61  ;  journey 
o,  ii.  76  ;  Father 
to,  ii.  121  ;  plan- 
ed hy  the  Indians, 

I  the,  ii.  33,44,59, 

;.  i.  35. 
iNeutrala,"  the,  i. 


Kochollo,  largent  town  of  the  Hu- 
ron confederacy,!.  146;  fortith-d 
hy  the  Imliatis,  i,  I5t) ;  ii    I.'). 

Kock  Island,  tho  (;oiid  spirit  of,  i. 
64. 

litxky  Mountains,  the,  i.  42 

Home,  i.  I'M. 

Koine,  Churcii  of,  gives  life  to  the 
e.irly  niisHiuns  of  New  Fr:Hue, 
i.  I7.'l;  roused  to  pur;::c  and 
brace  herself  anew,  ii.  2.1. 

Uoxbury,  ii.  140,  147. 

Saco  Rivku,  the,  i.  7. 

Saci  and  Foxes,  i.  74  ;  ii.  262. 

Sadilege,  successful  Jesuit  mission 

at,  ii.  137. 
Sagard,  the  Huron  dwelling.s,  i. 
13;  the  Huron  women,  i.  22; 
Huron  songs,  i.  27  ;  tiie  Indian 
doctor,  i.3l  ;  goveniiiieiit  of  the 
Hurons,  i.  44  ;  Indiiin  super- 
Ktition,  i.  63;  Iro(|n(iis  tradition 
concerinng  the  crcifion,  i.  71, 
72 ;  primitivo  Huron  belief  in 
immortality,  i.  77  ;  Indian  ideas 
of  another  life,  i.  79. 
Saguenay  Kiver,  the,  i.  9  ;  ii.  62, 

138. 
St.  Benedict,  i.  198. 
St.  Bernard,  Marie  de,  i.  266  ;  em- 
barks for  Canada,   i.    274  ;    ar- 
rival at  Quebec,  i.   275  ;    dispo- 
sition of,  i.  277. 
St.   Charles  River,  the,  i.  88,  90, 

91,  102,  105,  128;  ii.2.59. 
St.  Claire,  Sister  Anne  de,  i.  277, 

279. 
St.  Esprit,  Mission  of,  ii.  192. 
Saint  Esprit,  Point,  ii.  251. 
St.    Germain    des    Pres,    ancient 

church  of,  ii.  5. 
St.  Ignace,  Island  of,  ii.  77. 
St.  Ignace,  Point,  ii.  252. 
St.  Ignace,  town  of,  ii.  166,  169; 
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church  at,  ii.  171  ;  attacki>d  by 
the  Inxpu  i.s,  ii.  203  ;  burned  by 
the   Iro(|iini.^,    ii.  20'. t ;   site    slill 
bears    evidence    of     the    catas- 
trophe, ii.    2H);    relics   of    Hre- 
lieuf  iiiiil  l.alemant  found  at,  ii. 
21 1. 
St.  Jean,  mission  of,  ii.   i'.M,  228; 
(iariiicr    and    ('liabam  1    at,    ii 
22^<  :    ittacki'd   liy  the    lr.M|Mois, 
ii.    2'«) ;    ,'ibsidule    devolioti    of 
(iarnier  to,  ii.  2.'{2. 
St.   iFean    Haptiste,   church   at,   ii. 

171. 
St.  .lean  i>aptiste,  town  of,  inhah- 

it.'ints  join  the  Scnecjis,  ii.  2.')0. 
St.  .lohn  Kiver,  the.  i.  112. 
St.  .losejdi,  Isle,  proposed   Huron 
selllenient  of,   ii.  220;  the   .les- 
uit.s  promise  to  join  the  Iluroiis 
on,  ii.  J2I  ;  tlie  sanctuary  on,  ii. 
222-224  ;    curitnis    relics    found 
at,    ii.  223,   misery  of    the   Ilu- 
roiis on,  ii.  2;i"»;  abandoned,  ii. 
'238-241  ;  ii.  2.'')2. 
St.  .Joseph   mission,  the,  removed 
tt)  Teanaustaye,  i.  22S  ;  ii.  196; 
Father   Daniel   at,  ii.    198;  at- 
tacked   and    (ieslroy(il    by    the 
Iroquois,  ii.    r.)'.(-201. 
St.  .Joseph,  Sister,  see  St.  Bernard, 

Marie  de. 
St.  Joseph,  town  of,  ii.  159;  forti- 
fications of,  ii.   161  ;  church  at, 
ii.  171. 
St  .Jure,  Father,  ii.  15. 
St.  Lawrence,  Ciulf  of,  i.  7. 
St.  Lawrence  River,  tlu;,  i.  4,  7,  8, 
69,  85,  88,  103,  105,  127,  133;  ii. 
9.   24,  27,  58,  59,  62,  70,  75,  81, 
95,  100,  132,  135,  221,  244. 
St.  Louis,  Liike  of,  i.  235. 
St.  Louis,  Rapids  of,  ii.  88. 
St.  Louis,  town  of,  i.  215;  burned 
by  the  Iroquois,  ii.  202 ;  battle 
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at,  ii.  205  ;  valiantly  defended 
by  tlio  Hiirons,  ii.  'MH. 

St.  Mary's  College,  at  Montreal,  1. 
215. 

St.  Mattliias,  mission  of,  ii.  191  ; 
Garreau  and  (Jrulon  at,  ii.  228. 

St.  Michael,  i.  2.i7. 

St.  Mirlnd,  town  of,  i.  215;  ii.  19, 
20,  22;  clinrch  at,  ii.  171  ;  ii. 
210;  inhabitants  join  the  Sen- 
ecas,  ii   250. 

St.  I'aul,  town  of,  i.  2.U. 

St.  Peter,  Lake  of,  ii.  29,31,  7G, 
128,  i;J5. 

St.  I'eter,  largest  Tohacco  town,  i. 
234. 

St.  Peter's,  the,  i.  11,  107. 

St.  Pierre,  mission  of,  ii.  192. 

St.  Roch,  i.  90. 

"  St.  Sacrament,  Lao,"  ii.  36, 
119. 

St.  Sulpice,  Seminary  of,  ii.  4, 
154. 

St.  Thomas,  Motlier,  i.  2()4 ;  com- 
ment on  the  sham  marriage  of 
Madame  de  la  Peltrio,  i.  2()5. 

Sainte  Elizabeth,  mission  of,  ii. 
192. 

Saiute-Foi,  comment  on  tlie  sham 
marriage  of  Madame  de  la  I'el- 
trie,  i.  265  ;  ii.  257. 

Sainte  Madeleine,  mission  of,  ii. 
191  ;  ii.  207. 

Sainte  Marie,  i.  231  ;  Breiienf  and 
Chaumonot  return  to,  i.  238. 

Sainte  Marie,  Fort.  ii.  224. 

Sainte  Marie,  Isl, ,  ii.  192;  chosen 
as  new  seat  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sion, ii.  220. 

Sainte  Marie,  mission  of,  the  cem- 
etery at,  ii.  175  ;  the  centre 
of  the  '#t^i'i)n  missions,  ii.  185; 
the  foititicatious  of,  ii.  185; 
Indian  visitors  at,  ii.  186;  build- 
ings of,  ii.  186 ;  inmates  of,  ii. 


187;  prosperity  of,  ii.  189;  the 
.scene  of  a  l)ountifnl  liospitality, 
ii.  190;  at  once  military,  monas- 
tic, and  patriarchal,  ii.  191  ;  a 
gathering  of  the  priests,  ii.  193  ; 
defended  by  the  llurons  against 
tiie  Iroquois,  ii.  206,  207  ;  fears 
for,  ii.  209 ;  Brebeuf  and  Jjale- 
mant  buried  at,- ii.  215;  must 
be  al)an(loued,  ii.  219,  221. 

Salem,  ii.  148. 

Sandusky,  city  of,  ii.  252. 

San  Severino,  i.  194. 

Sanson,  map  of,  ii.  35,  263. 

Saratoga,  Lake,  ii.  44. 

Sault  Sainte  Marie,  mission  of,  ii. 
29,  192. 

Savage,  Mr.,  ii.  144. 

Scandawati,  Chief,  sent  as  envoy 
to  the  Senecas,  ii.  167  ;  forebod- 
ings of  evil,  ii.  167  ;  suicide  of, 
ii.   168. 

Schoolcraft,  II.  R.,  figured  songs 
of  tiie  llnrons,  i.  19;  notes  on 
the  Irocjuois,  i.  45  ;  the  Saginaw 
story  of  the  Weeudigoes,  i.  64; 
stories  of  the  Manabozho,  i.  67  ; 
tradition  of  Hiawatha,  i.  73;  i. 
76  ;  Indian  ideas  of  another  life, 
i.  79 ;  Algoucjuin  tales,  i.  85 ; 
speculation  on  Huron  bones,  i. 
1 59. 

Seignelay,  Marquis  de,  i.  60. 

Sekopeclii,  chief  of  the  Creeks,  i. 
47. 

Seneca  Indians,  the,  i.  35,  38,  57, 
1 67  ;  ii.  28  ;  number  of  war- 
riors, ii.  117;  great  town  of,  ii. 
162;  ii.  164;  refuse  to  make 
peace,  ii.  167  ;  on  the  war-path 
for  the  Ilurous,  ii.  203  ;  inhab- 
itants of  St.  Michel  and  St.  Je.an 
Haptiste  join,  ii.  250 ;  Eries 
make  a  treaty  of  peace  with,  ii. 
264  ;  attacked  by  the  Audastes, 


f,  ii.  189;  the 
il  hospitality, 
litary,  iiioiiaH- 
il,  ii.  I'Jl  ;  a 
riests,  ii.  19.'} ; 
uroiis  aj.^aiijst 
)6,  207  ;  fears 
luf  and  Lale- 
i.  215;  must 
219,  221. 

252. 

i,  263. 

k 

iiission  of,  ii. 


iiit  as  envoy 
67  ;  forebotl- 
;  suicide  of, 

igured  sougs 
y ;  uotes  ou 
the  Saginaw 
ligoes,  i.  64; 
bozho,  i.  67 ; 
ha,  i.  73 ;  i. 
another  life, 
ales,  i.  85 ; 
ou  boues,  i. 

i.  60. 
e  Creeks,  i. 

35,  38,  57, 
>er  of  war- 
town  of,  ii. 
e  to  make 
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nd  St.  Jeau 
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ii.  269 ;  finally  overbear  tho 
Anda.stes,  ii.  270. 

Severn  River,  the,  i.  10. 

Sliagwamigon  roint,  ii.  -251,  252. 

Shea,  J.  G.,  ciiarattpr  and  liistory 
of  the  Tionnontatcs,  i.  .'53  ;  hjra- 
tion  of  tlie  Andastes,  i.  .'56 ; 
early  life  of  Chanmnnot,  i.  192; 
i.  258  ;  portrait  of  Fatlier  .logues, 
ii.  31  ;  Kallicr  .logues  attacked 
l)y  the  Irotjuois,  ii.  .'54 ;  tlie  set- 
tlement at  Fort  Orange,  ii.  46; 
name  of  Lake  (Joorge,  ii.  119; 
Druilletes'  visit  to  Hostou,  ii. 
146;  ii.  270. 

Sillery,  .settlement  of,  i.  246,  275 ; 
ii.  19,  58,  63,  78,  101,  102,  141, 
245. 

Sillery,  Noel  Brulart  de,  i.  275. 

iSimcoe  Ccjunty,  i    10. 

Simcoe,  Lake,  i.  10. 

Sioux  Indians,  the,  punislinient  of 
adultery,  i.  21  ;  ii.  224  ;  (juarrel 
with  the  Iluroiis  and  Ottawa.'*, 
ii.   251. 

Smith,  Capt.  John,  i.  5  ;  laws  of 
inheritance  among  the  Indians, 
i.  42. 

Snake  Indians,  the,  ii.  68. 

Society  of  .Jesus,  the,  foundation 
of,  i.  96;  preparation  of  the 
novice  for,  i.  97  ;  ehar,actoristies 
of,  i.  99;  its  mission  among  the 
Indians,  i.  173;  aspires  to  the 
mastery  of  all  New  France,  i. 
257. 

"  Soft-Metals,"  the,  ii.  269. 

Sonnontouerounons  (Senecas),  the, 
ii.  170. 

Sorcerers,  Indian,  i.  81,  178-183. 

Sorel,  town  of,  ii.  33,  60. 

Souriquois,  Indians,  the,  i.  7. 

Sonth  America,  aborigines  of,  i.  32. 

Spanish  civilization,  effect  on  the 
Indians  of,  i.  131. 


Spanish  Junta,  the,  i.  49. 

Spofford,  ii.  35. 

Squier,    Huron     fortifications,     i. 

16;  places  of  Indian  sepulture, 

i.    167. 
Steinmetz,  i.  257. 
Snhiaco,  rocks  <d',  i.  19>*. 
Sun,  the,  Indian  worship  of,  i.  69  ; 

ii.  174. 
Sniicrior,    Lake,  ii.   29,    192,    251, 

271. 
Su.s(iuehanna  River,  the,  i.  5,  36; 

ii.   162. 
Susipiehannocks,  the,  i.  .'i6  ;  Ii.  162. 
Sweating-liatli,  Indian,  i.  28. 
Svedisli  coluidsts,  give  aid  to  the 

Andastes,  ii.  2t)S. 
Syracn.se,  city  of,  ii.  131. 

TAOfNVAWA  rii  A,  the  <leity  of  tlie 
Five  Nations,  i.  73. 

Taciie,  Dr.,  i.  1 1  ;  sites  of  Huron 
villages,  i.  14  ;  Indian  i)nrial- 
])laces,  i.  167  ;  St.  Ignaco 
burned  l)y  the  Irorpiois,  ii.  210. 

Tache  Museum,  the,  i.  167. 

Tadoussac,  i.  7,  102,  108,  274; 
successful  Jesuit  mission  at,  ii. 
137. 

Tanner,  John,  i.  65  ;  Indian  ideas 
of  another  life,  i.  79  ;  notice  of 
Rn'henf,  i.  199;  Father  .logues 
attacked  by  the  Iro(|Uois,  ii.  33  ; 
niunler  of  Ooupil  by  the  Iro- 
(juois,  ii.  42;  death  of  Father 
Daniel,  ii.  201  ;  the  visions  of 
Hre'bouf,  ii.  216;  character  of 
Gamier,  ii.  233. 

Taouscaron,  legend  of,  i.  71. 

Tarenyowagon,  the  Iroquois  deity, 
i.  73. 

Tarratines,  the,  i.  7. 

Tattooing,  i.  20. 

Teahtontaioga,  Mohawk  town  of, 
ii.  39. 
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Teanaustayo,  town  of,  St.  .losofili 
mission  removed  to,  i.  :i2S ; 
altandonod  i.  2:n  ;  ii.  15),  i;»8; 
attackod  and  destroyed  Sy  tlio 
Iroquois,  ii.  199-201. 
Teiiaronhiawai^ou,     the     Inxiuois 

deity,  i.  7;J. 
Tennessee  Wiver,  tiie,  ii.  271. 
Tennessee,  State  of,  Indian  places 

of  sei)iiltnre  in,  i.  Kift. 
Teonontogen,  town  of,  ii.  39. 
"  Terro  du  Fort,  La,"  ii.  250. 
Tessouat,  tiio   renowned  chief,  ii. 
8G.     See  also  Le  /ionjiie,  Clilcf. 
Thenondiogo,  Mohawk  town  of,  ii. 

39. 
Throe  Hivers,  i.  8,  139,  143,  150, 
218,  2.58;   ii.  27,  29,  30,  47,  57, 
59,  r)3,  64,  ()5,  (18,  09,  95,  90,  97, 
103,  112,  113,  119,  124,  126,  135, 
137,  138,  1.53,  197,  246,  247. 
Three  Rivera,  Syndic  of,  ii.  153. 
Thunder  Hay,  i.'l44,  219,  240. 
Ticouderona,  ii.  35. 
Tionnontates    (Tobacco    Nation), 
the,    i.   32 ;    synonynies     of,    i. 
32  ;  traffic  among,  i.  33  ;  tohacco 
raised  by,  i.  134. 
Toanche,  Huron  town  of,  i.  144. 
Tobacco  Nation,    the,    i.    32,    1.30, 
231  ;  new  and  perilous  mission 
of,  i.   232  ;    location  of,  1.  232 ; 
Jesuit  missions  among,  ii.  191  ; 
fugitives  from  St.  Louis  in  the 
towns  of,   ii.  206;    Huron  fugi- 
tives find  an  asylum  among,  ii. 
218;  forced  to  lly,  ii.  251  ;  .settle 
on  the  Island  of   Michilimacki- 
nac,  ii.  251. 
Tohotacnrat,  the,  i.  44. 
Toltec  family,  the,  i.  43. 
Tonawanda  Island,  i.  167. 
Totem,  the,  i.  41. 
Totiri,  i^:tienue,  ii.  172. 


Troyes,   Sisters  of  the  Cor,";rega- 

tion  of,  ii.  17. 
Tuinontatek,  the,  i.  32. 
Tn.scarora   Indians,  the,   join   the 

Five  Natiitns,  i.  5;  admitted  to 

the    League  of   the  Irocjuois,  i. 

58. 
'I'welve  Apostles,  Islands  of  the, 

ii.  251. 


rnsrii.iNE  Convent  of   Quebec,  i. 

264,    205,  276,  277  ;  ii.  22,  155, 

244. 
I'rsulines,  the,  i.  243,  250. 
Ursnliucs  of  Tours,  the,  i.  271. 


Van  Ccklkr  (Corlaer),  Arendt, 
ii.  47,  48. 

Vanderdonck,  the  Huron  dwell- 
ings, i.  12,  13  ;  Iroquois  tradition 
of  the  creation,  i.  71  ;  Iroquois 
deities,  i.  73. 

Van  Ren.s.selaer,  ii.  48,  47. 

Vaugirard,  ii.  11. 

Vermont,  State  of,  i.  6. 

Viger,  Jficques,  map  of,  ii.  81, 
i55. 

Villemarie,  Parish  Church  of,  ii. 
93. 

Villemarie  de  Montreal,  ii.  16,  79- 
94.     See  Montreal. 

Vimont,  Father,  i.  253,  274,  278 ; 
ii.  16,  24,  25,  28,  48,  58,  60,  02, 
63,  04,  65.  68,  70,  80,  82,  87,  88, 
8f),  92,  93,  101,  102,  103,  105, 
107,  109,  110,  HI,  112,  113,  114, 
121,  139,  187. 

Virginia,  State  of,  i.  4 ;  tribes  of, 
i.  16. 

Visitation,  Sisters  of  the,  i.  243. 

Vitellescbi,  Mutio,  letters  from 
Brc'beuf,  i.  144,  176,  225,  238. 
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Waiieno,  the,  society  of,  i.  84. 
Wiiinpanoa^  Imlians,  the,  i.  f). 
Woeiidi^oes,  tlu;,   Saginaw    ^tnry 

of,  i.  64. 
Woiirio,  Indian   town  of,    i.    140, 

179. 
West- Wind,  the,    Indian    k'ifciMis 

coiiferninj;,  i.  (Kl,  70. 
AVhite  Fisli,  nation  of  tiio,  ii.  IOC), 

138,  240,  L>47. 
Whiting,  Colonel,  i.  2S. 
William  Henry.  Fori,  ii.  "C. 
Winnehago  Indians,  the,  i.  5;  ii. 

192. 


Win.-ilow,  John,   ii.    14.1;   fjive.s  a 

waini  wfdconie  to  Father   Drn- 

illfle.s,  ii.  14.5. 
\Vi.«con.<iii,  .State  of,  i.  4. 
Wya' dot    Indians    (Ilnrons),    the 

i.  9  ;  iiistory  of,  ii.  '2i>2. 
Wye,    Ki\(  T,    the,  i.   2;51  ;  ii.   184, 

L'L'2,  2:54. 


X.wiKR,  .St.    Francis,   i.   92,   107, 
l.'{0,  257;  ii.    155. 


Yendat,  the,  i.  9. 


ler),    Arendt, 


